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BILLY  N.  JOYNER: 
The  Rain-Crows 

A  plow  with  two  mules  hitched  to  it  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  field  and  nearby  a  man  was  chopping  into  the  ground  with 
short  blows.  With  every  stroke  the  little  sapling  trees  shook  and 
quivered  in  their  leaves.  He  chopped  deep  into  the  ground  to 
get  the  roots  and  then  pulled  them  up,  stacking  them  in  piles 
he  would  carry  to  the  side  of  the  field.  When  winter  came  again 
the  brush  piles  would  be  the  rabbits'  hiding  places  and  he  would 
come  through  the  field  with  his  shotgun,  stomping  each  one, 
waiting  for  the  rabbit  to  jump  out  and  run.  He  would  feel  the 
shotgun  in  its  acrid  explosion  and  the  smell  of  powder  would 
be  heavy  on  the  steel  and  the  cold  air. 

Three  years  before  he  and  his  father  had  cut  off  the  large  trees 
for  firewood  and  during  the  last  winter  he  had  burned  the  old 
stumps.  He  had  been  clearing  the  new  ground  since  day-break, 
but  the  stumps  and  sprouts  were  thick  and  he  had  already  broken 
one  plow  point.  It  had  been  in  his  mind  to  plant  corn  because 
the  land,  being  woods-land,  was  too  rich  for  cotton  for  a  while 
yet.  Besides,  there  would  be  sprouts  still  coming  up  and  cotton 
needed  too  much  plowing  for  a  new  ground  full  of  stumps.  While 
he  hacked,  the  mules  stood  in  the  sunshine,  shifting  from  one 
foot  to  another.  The  traces  lay  loose  in  the  dirt  and  the  horse- 
flies buzzed  around,  lighting  on  the  dark  hides,  but  the  mules 
stood,  heads  lowered.  When  a  fly  lit  on  one,  a  muscle  under 
the  skin  quivered,  and  the  fly  rose  buzzing  into  the  air,  only  to 
light  again  somewhere  else. 

The  early  spring  sun  had  caused  the  green  to  pop  out  every- 
where and  the  insects  were  singing  scrapingly  in  the  low  brown 
grass  with  the  green  shoots  underneath.  He  stopped,  wiping  the 
sweat  out  of  his  eyes,  and  looking  across  the  field  and  pasture, 
saw  the  weatherbeaten  dull  body  of  a  crow  hanging  from  a  fence; 
saw  the  wild  onions  green  in  the  pasture  he  had  double-cut  during 
the  winter.  He  swore  in  a  low  voice  at  the  thought  of  what 
the  milk  would  taste  like.  Off  across  the  hills  he  could  see  smoke 
where  someone  was  burning  the  broom-sedge  off  his  pasture.  He 
could  smell  the  smoke  faintly  and  the  scent  of  plowed  earth  was 
sharp  in  the  air. 

The  turned  earth  behind  his  plow  was  gray  and  cool,  but  he 
couldn't  take  off  his  shoes  for  he  was  afraid  he  would  cut  his 
foot  accidentally.  The  man  was  tall  and  thin,  with  heavy  rounded 
shoulders.  His  face  was  pale  from  the  winter,  but  there  was  a 
triangle  of  sunburn  at  his  collar  already  and  the  sweat  sparkled 
in  beads  at  the  hollows  of  his  neck.  He  wore  a  pair  of  dirty 
brown  army  pants  and  a  blue  shirt  without  any  undershirt.  The 
shirt  was  sticking  to  his  back  and  from  time  to  time  he  put  his 
hand  back  to  pull  it  loose. 

He  was  hot  and  thirsty  so  he  went  over  to  the  fence  row  and 
picked  up  the  fruit  jar  full  of  cold  water  he  had  brought  to  the 
field  with  him.  There  was  a  gallon  bucket  with  some  fried  meat 
and  biscuits,  but  he  wouldn't  eat  them  until  ten  o'clock.  He 
sat  down  for  a  minute  in  the  shade  of  the  sassafras  bushes  on 
the  fence  row  and  leaned  forward,  resting  his  arms  on  his  knees. 
After  drinking,  he  took  off  his  plaid  cap  with  the  bill  and  ran 
his  hand  through  his  coarse  black  hair. 

While  he  rested  he  thought  about  planting  his  corn  and  seeing 
it  come  up,  and  about  his  young  wife.  They  had  run  away  to 
Corinth  and  married  during  the  winter  when  she  was  seventeen 
and  he  was  nineteen.  His  father  had  given  him  two  mules  and 
let  him  farm  as  much  of  the  old  place  as  he  wanted  to,  and 
they  were  living  with  him.  During  the  long  winter  nights  he 
and  Jackie  had  sat  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  reaching  forward 
to  punch  the  logs  and  send  a  stream  of  sparks  up  the  chimney. 
Jackie  had  been  cool  and  smooth  in  bed;  very  quiet,  but  holding 
tightly  to  him  when  the  fire  went  out  and  the  cold  crept  through 
the  old  house.  He  put  his  hand  behind  him  and  got  up  and 
went  out  into  the  sun.  Jackie  Pruitt  was  now  Mrs.  Lee  Gibson. 
And  while  he  hacked  the  sprouts  in  the  hot  sun,  he  thought 
about  her  white  skin  and  long  hair  and  the  whole  world  was 
bright  and  alive  for  him  that  morning. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  found  a  little  stretch  of  clear  ground 
and  started  breaking.     He  walked  loosely  in  the  furrow  behind 


the  plow,  watching  the  earth  glide  by  the  slick  dirt-polished  steel 
and  listening  to  the  little  cutting  sounds  as  the  point  went 
through  roots.  Then  he  heard  something  and  looked  up.  Leslie 
and  Will  McCullom  were  coming  across  the  pasture  toward  the 
field.  He  stopped  and  waited  while  they  came  to  the  fence  row. 
The  barbed  wire  creaked  in  the  staples  when  they  leaned  on  it 
and  stepped  over.  They  walked  heavily  through  the  uneven 
plowed  ground  and  stopped  in  front  of  him,  about  ten  feet  away. 

Lee  spoke  first.    You  all  doing  any  plowing  yet,  Will? 

The  older  man  said.  Yeah,  Lee,  we  was  plowing  this  morning. 
Lee,  we  told  your  daddy  we  wanted  that  fence  put  back  on  the 
line  and  we  wanted  it  put  back  before  spring.  Lee,  you  know 
damn  well  that  fence  is  on  our  side.  Your  daddy  moved  that 
fence  over  five  feet  last  winter.  The  line's  always  been  there 
and  he  ain't  got  no  cause  to  move  it  over. 

Look,  Will,  we  had  a  surveyor  come  in  last  winter  and  he  run 
out  the  line  according  to  our  deed  and  there's  where  it  is. 

I  don't  give  a  damn  what  no  surveyor  said.  I  know  where 
our  line  is  and  where  it's  always  been.  And  that  fence  better  be 
moved  back.  We  don't  want  to  have  no  trouble  with  you  all, 
Lee.  We  just  want  our  line  moved  back.  Will  McCullom  was 
wearing  bib  overalls  and  an  old  felt  hat.  He  was  chewing 
tobacco  and  he  turned  to  spit.     Leslie  spoke  then. 

God-damnit,  Lee,  you  act  like  you  thought  you  could  take  our 
land  away  from  us  and  get  away  with  it.  Leslie  was  twenty  but 
he  had  a  cracked,  high  voice.  He  wore  tight  blue  denim  pants 
and  a  brown  shirt  with  pockets  on  both  sides.  He  was  proud 
of  his  long  sideburns  and  he  and  Lee  had  been  hating  each  other 
for  a  long  time.     Lee  was  getting  angry. 

Leslie,  they  ain't  nobody  took  your  worthless  land  and  there 
ain't  nobody  that'd  have  it.  We  got  tired  of  not  knowing  where 
the  line  was  and  we  hired  a  surveyor  to  run  out  our  line.  If  you 
don't  like  the  way  he  done  it,  you  can  hire  your  own  surveyor 
and  let  him  run  out  the  line.  I  don't  give  a  good  God-damn 
what  you  do.   You  understand  that? 

Leslie's  face  turned  red  and  his  little  black  eyes  got  smaller 
still.  You  mean  you  ain't  going  to  do  nothing  about  it?  You 
trying  to  cause  trouble,  Lee? 

I  ain't  trying  to  cause  nothing,  you  ignorant  fool.  I  know 
what's  wrong  with  you  and  it  ain't  over  no  five  feet  of  land, 
either.  You're  the  one  that's  trying  to  cause  trouble.  Somebody 
made  a  mistake  a  long  time  ago.  I  knew  the  line  didn't  look 
right.     And  I  can  tell  you,  that  fence  is  going  to  stay  there. 

Leslie  straightened  out  of  his  relaxed  f)Ose.  His  face  was  fire- 
red  except  around  his  nose  where  it  was  whitish-green.  So  it 
was  your  idea,  you  smart  bastard?  And  you're  going  to  get  the 
law  to  make  us  give  up  our  land  to  you,  huh? 

Will  McCullom  suddenly  said.  Shut  up,  Leslie.  You  can't  talk 
to  him.  If  the  son-of-a-bitch  wants  trouble,  he'll  get  it.  Leave 
him  alone. 

Lee  jerked  the  ax  out  of  the  ground  and  hefted  it  in  his  hand. 
Get  out  of  here,  you  white-trash  son-of-a-bitches,  before  I  cut 
your  God-damned  heads  off.  I've  listened  to  enough  from  you. 
Get  off  our  land.  Get  the  hell  off  and  I'd  better  not  catch  you 
on  it  no  more.  His  voice  was  shaking  and  he  wanted  to  tear 
something  apart.  Leslie  and  WiU  McCullom  turned  and  walked 
off  with  exaggerated  slowness.  As  they  climbed  over  the  fence, 
Leslie  turned  and  leaned  on  the  top  strand  with  both  hands.  The 
dead  crow  hanging  on  the  fence  bobbed  up  and  down  as  the 
wires  suddenly  tightened. 

You  asked  for  trouble,  Gibson,  and  you're  going  to  get  it.  And 
you  can  tell  old  man  Gibson  what  we  said. 

Lee's  hand  were  white  around  the  knuckles  and  the  ax  trem- 
bled in  his  hands.  Go  to  Hell,  you  bastards!  he  shouted,  and 
he  stood  and  cursed  them  at  the  top  of  his  voice  until  they  were 
out  of  sight.  Then  he  stopped,  feeling  weak,  and  noticed  that 
his  hands  were  trembling. 

Finally  he  turned  and  began  chopping  again,  grunting  with 
hate  each  time  he  sunk  the  ax  into  the  roots  of  the  young  sap- 
lings. In  his  mind's  eye  he  saw  Leslie's  scrawny  neck  and  long 
black  sideburns  and  the  ax  whistled  through  the  air.  It  was  close 
to  dinner  time  and  he  remembered  the  fried  meat  he  hadn't  eaten. 
He  didn't  want  it  any  more.    The  field  was  hot  and  he  hated 


the  way  he  felt.  LesUe  and  Will  McCullom  had  come  up  and 
ruined  the  way  he  felt  about  his  corn  field  and  he  could  see  their 
footprints  still  in  the  soft  drying  earth.  He  stopped  and  went 
and  spat  in  them,  just  as  he  used  to  spit  in  a  snake's  path  when 
he  was  a  child. 

The  bell  began  ringing  for  dinner  up  at  the  house  and  he  was 
glad  to  get  out  of  the  field.  He  unhitched  the  mules  from  the 
plow  and  left  it  standing.  He  hung  the  trace  chains  on  the  mule 
collars  and  wound  up  the  reins.  Then  he  took  a  little  jump  and 
slid  up  on  the  mule.  Leaning  over,  he  picked  up  his  ax  from 
where  it  was  sticking  in  the  ground  and  pulled  the  mule's  head 
toward  the  barn.  The  mules  walked  faster  now,  knowing  they 
were  going  to  the  barn.  He  said.  Flop-eared  son-of-a-guns,  in 
a  soft  voice,  remembering  their  slow  plodding  in  the  field.  The 
wild  locust  trees  were  beginning  to  bloom  on  each  side  of  the 
lane  and  the  heavy  sweet  odor  was  everywhere.  Sitting  sideways, 
smelling  the  wild  locust  blooms  and  the  sweaty  hide  of  the  mules 
moving  rhythmically  under  him,  he  began  to  feel  better  and 
recapture  some  of  his  pleasure  in  the  spring. 

When  he  told  them  at  the  table  what  had  happened  they  made 
him  tell  exactly  what  everyone  said.  They  were  indignant  and 
Jackie  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  Lee  stopped  just  before 
putting  a  piece  of  meat  in  his  mouth  and  said,  I  ought  to  have 
killed  him  while  I  had  the  ax  in  my  hand.  He  put  the  fork 
in  his  mouth. 

Jackie  took  her  hand  away,  frightened,  and  said.  Oh,  Lee,  you 
ought  not  to  say  things  hke  that! 

He  grinned  at  her.  You  don't  want  him  to  get  hurt,  do  you? 
I  bet  you  still  like  him. 

I  do  not!  I  never  did  anyway.  Lee,  without  answering,  pinched 
her  thigh  imder  the  table.  She  blushed  and  frowned,  but  she 
didn't  push  his  hand  away.  They  sat  quietly  while  his  father  and 
mother  talked  on  and  on,  indignantly  aroused  over  the  threats 
about  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  farms. 

During  the  week  he  cut  the  ground  and  harrowed  it  and  Friday 
morning  he  went  out  early  to  plant  his  corn.  There  had  been  a 
red  sunset  the  night  before  so  he  expected  it  to  rain.  It  was  a 
cloudy  day  and  he  decided  it  would  rain  before  night.  The  early 
morning  was  grey  and  the  cool  dew  lay  heavy  on  the  bushes 
and  leaves.  The  groimd  was  damp  and  it  was  easy  following  the 
broad  concave  wheel  of  the  corn  planter.  The  cool  morning 
stirred  the  sassafras  bushes  and  the  tall  Johnson  grass  and  he 
could  hear  the  rain-crows  booming  from  somewhere  across  the 
creek  bottom.  Something  caused  him  to  look  up  once  and  he 
saw  two  figures  far  away,  walking  across  a  hillside.  He  recog- 
nized the  pair.  The  slouchy  walk  of  Will  McCullom  and  Leslie's 
strut  were  plain  even  that  far  away.  He  spoke  aloud  to  the  mule. 
E)on't  them  two  ever  do  no  work?  All  they  ever  do  is  walk  the 
fields. 

The  sky  was  darker  when  he  finished  and  he  hurried  on  to  the 
house  to  put  the  mules  up.  Coming  up  from  the  barn  he  saw 
his  mother  building  a  fire  under  her  wash-kettle.  As  he  came  up 
to  her,  he  could  hear  her  muttering. 

What's  the  matter.  Ma? 

Aw,  Son,  I  knew  if  I  decided  to  wash,  it'd  rain.  Anytime 
you  need  any  rain  for  your  crops  just  let  me  know  and  I'll  make 
out  like  I'm  going  to  wash.  I  believe  I  could  cause  a  flood  if  I 
really  tried. 

Lee  took  his  cap  off  and  laid  it  on  the  wash  bench.  Well,  Ma, 
I  want  to  take  a  bath  in  that  tub  when  you  get  through.  I'm 
dirty  and  I've  got  to  go  to  the  store  tomorrow.  He  sat  down 
on  the  wash  bench  and  crossed  his  legs  comfortably.  The  water 
hissed  and  bubbled  in  the  black  pot,  but  the  clouds  were  getting 
thicker.  His  mother  took  her  hands  off  her  hips  and  looked  at 
the  sky  with  a  frown. 

If  you're  going  to  take  a  bath,  you  just  as  well  do  it  now,  Lee. 
I'm  not  going  to  get  to  wash  today,  I  can  see  that  now.  We'll 
be  lucky  if  we  ain't  washed  away.  Lee  laughed  and  said.  My 
corn  will  come  up,  though. 

If  it  don't  drown.  I'll  go  in  the  house  and  start  dinner.  You 
can  take  your  bath  back  here.  Jackie  came  around  the  corner 
of  the  smoke-house  and  stood  looking  at  him,  while  he  took  off 
his  shirt  and  shoes.    She  was  dressed  in  white  and  her  long  brown 


hair  was  tied  behind  with  a  ribbon.  He  waited  to  take  his  pants 
off  until  she  went  away,  but  she  didn't  move. 

Go  away,  Jackie,  I  got  to  take  a  bath. 

I  want  to  watch. 

He  stared  at  her,  letting  his  mouth  fall  open  as  if  he  were 
surprised.  Then  he  said,  To  Hell  with  it,  and  stepped  out  of  his 
pants.  She  didn't  look  away  and  he  said,  I'll  swear,  you're 
getting  mean.  She  stood  and  talked  to  him  while  he  scrubbed 
with  the  brown  O.K.  soap;  the  smell  of  soap  and  of  the  blue 
steel  tub  hard  and  definite  in  the  still  air  while  the  clouds  gath- 
ered. When  he  stood  up,  she  dried  him  and  then  hugged  him 
for  a  few  seconds  while  he  complained  that  someone  would  see 
them.  They  hardly  had  time  to  get  into  the  house  when  the 
rain  began.  The  first  pattering  drops  hit  loudly  on  the  tin  roof 
of  the  smoke  house  as  they  stepped  up  on  the  porch. 

In  the  afternoon  they  built  a  fire  in  the  fireplace,  and  Jackie 
sat  by  the  window  looking  out  at  the  wind  whipping  the  trees 
and  the  rain  grey  and  far  away  over  the  creek  bottom.  They 
didn't  talk  much  and  the  only  sound  except  for  the  green  wood 
burning  was  the  clock  ticking  on  the  mantel-piece.  Once  Jackie 
watched  the  wind  and  rain  beat  the  little  bushes  on  the  road  side 
and  said.  It's  like  the  end  of  the  world.  The  afternoon  was  slow 
and  long,  but  dark  came  early  for  it  was  not  yet  really  spring. 

That  night  after  supper  the  wind  rose  and  it  was  cold  again 
as  it  had  been  in  the  winter.  Lee  went  out  to  bring  on  some 
more  firewood  and  stood  watching  the  lightning  flashing  off 
across  the  hills.  There  was  a  sudden  blast  and  he  saw  a  huge 
tree  down  in  the  cotton  field  outlined  for  a  second  in  a  patch 
of  blinding  white  and  then  heard  it  split  down  the  middle.  The 
rain  was  coming  down  so  thick  he  could  not  see  the  barn  any 
longer  and  he  began  to  run  and  throw  the  wood  on  the  back 
p>orch. 

After  he  built  the  fire  up  again,  Jackie  crawled  up  in  his  lap 
and  began  to  tease  him,  running  her  hand  through  his  wet  hair 
and  saying.  You  old  wet  dog.  Lee  picked  her  up  and  carried  her 
over  to  the  bed  and  by  the  light  of  the  fireplace  began  to 
undress  her. 

No,  no,  what  are  you  doing?  she  asked. 

Getting  you  back  for  watching  me  take  my  bath,  was  his 
answer  and  she  became  silent  and  just  waited  for  his  fumbling 
hands.  He  rubbed  his  chin  in  her  stomach  while  she  laughed. 
No,  no!  and  pushed  back  the  covers  and  got  in  with  her.  Her 
long  hair  was  tangled  and  her  eyes  big  in  the  firelight.  His  hands 
were  all  over  her,  arms  and  breasts  and  stomach  and  thighs.  Then 
she  pulled  him  tight  and  close,  and  the  fire  made  tall  twisted 
shadows  on  the  wall  paper.  They  fell  asleep  with  the  rain  beating 
on  the  roof.  Once  in  the  middle  of  the  night  he  woke  up  and 
heard  voices  far  away  from  outside  in  the  rain  and  then  the 
barking  of  a  dog.  He  grinned  at  the  thought  of  possum  hunters 
out  in  the  night  and  tiurned  over  and  went  back  to  sleep. 

When  they  woke  the  next  morning  the  rain  and  wind  had 
stopped  but  there  were  some  trees  blown  down  and  the  others 
dripped  blackly.  The  water  stood  in  pools  in  wheel  ruts  and 
low  places  and  the  green  scum  had  disappeared  from  the  pond, 
leaving  it  muddy.  They  ate  breakfast  but  Jackie  looked  away 
when  he  glanced  at  her  and,  picking  his  way  on  old  planks 
through  the  barn  lot,  he  laughed  softly  to  himself.  He  pushed 
the  wagon  out  of  the  shed  and  it  ran  down  a  little  slope,  its 
chains  jingling.  He  came  driving  back  to  the  house,  the  wagon 
wheels  making  hollow  knocking  sounds  in  the  early  morning, 
the  mud  and  water  dripping  from  the  steel  rims.  He  stopped  in 
the  back  yard.  What  do  you  need  from  the  store,  he  said  in  a 
loud  voice.  His  mother  came  out  and  gave  him  a  list  and  he 
drove  on.  He  saw  Jackie  waving  at  him  through  the  window 
and  he  blew  her  a  kiss,  with  a  wide,  awkward  swing  of  his  arm. 

He  went  down  the  yellow  muddy  hill,  holding  the  mules  back 
when  they  slid  on  the  slick  clay.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  there 
was  deep  sand  and  the  wagon  moved  silently  between  the  thick 
trees  and  bushes  that  lined  the  road.  He  leaned  to  one  side  to 
duck  under  a  low,  wet  branch  and  saw  the  open  bottom  land 
before  him.  He  was  almost  to  the  bridge  where  he  knew  the  creek 
would  be  up,  carrying  torn  green  branches  wrapped  in  a  brown 
foam.     Something  rustled  and  he  turned  his  head  sideways  but 
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he  didn't  have  time  to  move.  He  saw  Leslie  McCuUom  sighting 
down  a  gun  barrel  at  him;  Will  standing  beside  him.  There  was 
a  sudden  hot  white  flash  and  Lee  fell  over  in  the  wagon  bed,  the 
side  of  his  head  blown  off  where  the  hollow-nose  rifle  bullet 
flattened  out.  The  mules,  startled  by  the  shot  and  the  sudden 
loosening  of  the  reins,  jumped  forward  and  headed  for  the  bridge 
at  a  gallop.  The  wagon  hit  a  sinkhole  and  the  front  wheels  flew 
high  in  the  air.  It  turned  over  and  slammed  up  against  the  thick 
wooden  guard  rail  on  the  bridge.    When  he  was  discovered  about 


an  hour  later,  he  lay  in  the  ditch,  his  head  resting  in  a  thick 
green  vine  which  was  twisted  so  that  the  blood  was  dark  on  the 
pale  green  underside  of  the  leaves.  One  of  the  mules  had  a 
broken  leg  and  was  trying  to  get  up. 

That  summer  the  McCuUom  brothers  went  to  the  penitentiary 
and  their  crops  turned  yellow  and  withered  from  not  being 
plowed.  But  Lee's  corn  grew  black-green  and  tall  in  the  new 
ground,  and  Jackie  felt  her  stomach  swelling  and  did  not  cry 
so  much  any  more  because  she  was  thinking  about  babies. 


ANNE  POWELL: 
Leave-Taking 


I 


"She's  crazy  as  the  devil,"  Trick  said.  She  turned  away  from 
the  door  she  had  just  let  slam  and  addressed  the  girl  who  stood 
by  her.  "Timmie,  I'll  swear  she's  crazy.  In  there  listening  to 
the  radio  with  that  satin  thing  on  just  like  it  was  winter." 

Timmie  was  impressed.  She  could  picture  in  her  mind  her 
Aunt  Rosie  who  was  lying  there  behind  that  door  with  her  pink 
satin  negligee  spread  around  her  on  the  bed.  She  would  have  her 
eyes  closed  and  be  listening  to  music  on  the  radio.  Every  after- 
noon in  summer  Rosie  went  into  her  room  and  rested  there  like 
that.  The  room  did  have  a  different  feeling  from  the  rest  of  the 
house  somehow.  It  looked  clean  and  pink  and  sort  of  waiting 
for  something  just  like  she  did.  Timmie  had  never  thought  of  it 
before  as  crazy-as-the-devil.  It  went  along  with  the  way  Rosie 
always  wore  a  dress  around  the  house  even  when  she  was  working, 
and  the  flower  bed  she  kept  weeded  under  her  window.  Timmie 
had  always  thought  those  things  belonged  to  Rosie  just  as  short 
stubby  hair  and  cussing  belonged  to  Trick.  She  decided  Trick 
was  just  mad. 

Trick  moved  on  without  stopping  into  the  room  across  the 
hall.  She  pushed  a  magazine  away  from  her  bare  foot  on  the 
floor  and  addressed  the  woman  there. 

"She's  crazy  as  hell.  Have  you  got  a  cigarette?"  Her 
sister,  Grace  appeared  unconcerned  at  the  announcement.  She 
half-lay  on  the  bed  propped  on  one  elbow,  heavy  and  perspiring, 
in  her  slip.  Her  hair  was  rolled  around  her  face  which  shone 
with  the  grease  she  had  put  there  on  top  of  the  skin,  already  oily 
from  the  heat. 

"I  just  went  in  there  to  get  a  weed  from  her" — she  lighted  the 
cigarette  from  the  lit  one  held  out  to  her  and  blew  the  smoke 
through  her  nose — "and  she  told  me  to  get  the  hell  out."  Grace 
moved  farther  away  from  her  on  the  bed  and  put  down  the  movie 
magazine  she  had  been  reading. 

"And  of  course  you  were  surprised  after  what  happened  last 
night?"  Grace's  voice  went  up  with  her  hair-line  eye-brows  and 
broke  off  in  a  cracked  laugh.  "Your  charming  sister  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  let  you  get  away  with  that.  Not  as  long  as  it's 
taken  her  to  get  Dan  Ridgeway  where  she  has  him." 

"Had  him.  What  I  didn't  do  last  night  I'll  soon  make  up  for. 
The  next  time  he  comes,  he'll  call  for  little  Tricksie."  She  said 
it  softly  with  a  little  smile  that  had  a  quirk  in  the  corners.  She 
moved  her  bare  shoulders  one  at  a  time  with  an  irregular  rhythm 
that  made  Grace  smile  back  at  her  in  the  same  manner.  She 
copied  Trick  like  that  a  lot  when  they  were  together;  even  when 
Trick  was  the  younger  and  she  had  children  of  her  own. 

"Come  in.  Baby,"  Grace  said  to  Timmie.  The  child  had  edged 
up  to  the  doorway  and  Grace,  still  looking  at  Trick  could  see 
her  form  working  slowly  into  the  room,  sliding  one  bare  foot 
before  the  other  along  the  cracks  in  the  floor.  They  both  saw  it 
at  the  same  time. 


"Get  that  thing  off,"  Trick  roared  and  moved  to  go  toward 
her.    The  smoke  came  out  of  her  whole  mouth. 

"Timmie!"  Grace  was  talking,  too. 

"You  took  that  out  of  my  room,  you  little  thief.  Get  that 
thing  off.    Grace,  get  her!" 

Grace  was  rolling  off  the  far  side  of  the  bed,  watching  Timmie. 
Timmie  moved  a  little  faster  pushing  herself  with  one  bare  foot 
as  if  she  had  on  skates.  She  looked  down  a  little  at  the  straight, 
too-long  blue  robe  trailing  around  her  and  swung  one  of  the 
fringed  ends  of  the  belt  around  her  hips  as  she  got  closer  to  them. 
They  grabbed  both  her  arms  as  she  got  close  to  the  bed  in  time 
to  keep  her  from  jumping  on  it  with  her  knees.  Grace  took  it  off. 
"You  got  this  in  my  closet."    Trick  was  furious. 

"I  got  it  off  your  chintz  chair.  Rosie  wears  one."  She  was 
not  bothered  by  the  fuss.    "Why  don't  you  wear  it  then?" 

"Oh,  my  God,  Grace."  She  threw  her  arms  up  in  the  air.  "Do 
something  with  her." 

"Roll  my  hair  up."    Timmie  was  willing. 

"What  do  you  want  to  curl  it  for  in  this  weather?  It'll  just 
come  down  again  when  you  sweat." 

Timmie  looked  at  her  Aunt  Trick  who  had  spoken,  and  saw 
the  way  her  stubby  hair  was  pulled  up  tight  on  the  sides  and  back 
and  fastened  by  bobbie  pins  so  that  only  the  short  hair  low  on 
her  neck  hung  down,  ragged.  "I  want  it  curled  to  look  pretty, 
like  Aunt  Rosie."  She  said  it  deliberately,  slowly,  to  see  what 
would  happen. 

"My  God,  not  another  one!"  She  flung  her  head  back.  "Grace, 
for  Christ's  sake  take  'em  swimming  or  to  a  movie,  but  get  'em 
out  of  here  before  they  get  funny  notions.  If  they  haven't 
already."  She  looked  straight  at  Timmie.  She  ground  her  cig- 
arette into  a  saucer,  which  held  a  cup  partly  filled  with  cold 
coffee,  sitting  on  the  overloaded  night-table.  "I'm  going  to  sleep." 
She  left  the  room  carrying  the  bathrobe  and  Timmie  watched 
her  broad  hips  pulling  her  slip  from  side  to  side  as  she  moved. 

"Don't  you  and  Susan  want  to  run  down  to  the  store  and  get 
us  a  dope?"  Grace  was  brushing  her  hair  back  from  her  face 
with  the  palm  of  her  hand  as  she  spoke. 

"I  want  you  to  do  my  hair." 

"And  I'll  do  it  when  you  get  back." 

"Promise?" 

"Yes." 

"Susan."  She  yelled  to  her  sister  before  she  got  out  of  the 
room.  "Susan,  we're  going  to  the  store.  C'mon.  D'ya  want  us 
to  charge  it?"    She  stopped  at  the  door. 

"Get  some  money  from  Momsie." 

Timmie  found  Momsie  in  the  jx)rch  swing  reading  the  paper 
under  the  light  from  the  sun  coming  through  the  rose  trellis  at 
her  back.  When  Momsie  spoke  her  nose  wiggled  like  a  rabbit's 
and  the  wart  beside  it  moved  up  and  down;  anyone  speaking 
to  her  stared  at  it  all  the  time  she  spoke.  It  wiggled  as  she  read 
to  herself,  letting  her  lips  move  all  the  while.  Momsie  had  always 
had  the  wart,  but  Timmie,  used  to  seeing  it  every  day,  could 
never  keep  from  watching  it.  Whenever  she  thought  about 
Momsie  she  saw  the  wart  and  a  blur  of  red  faded  hair  and  reddish 


skin  with  two  light  green  spots  that  were  her  eyes.  Timmie 
felt  about  it  like  she  did  about  the  furs  Grace  wore  sometimes 
and  the  French  perfume  Rosie  had;  well,  it  was  a  little  different 
from  that,  but  it  made  you  look  twice  just  the  same.  She  didn't 
know  how  old  Momsie  was,  but  she  was  Grace  and  Trick  and 
Rosie's  mother  and  hers  and  Susan's  grandmother.  She  had  always 
lived  there  with  them,  or  they  with  her,  Timmie  wasn't  sure 
just  which;  but  she  knew  that  in  a  way  Momsie  looked  after  all 
of  them,  and  in  a  way  she  didn't  seem  to  look  after  anybody  but 
her  and  Susan. 

"Run  get  it  out  of  my  purse  in  the  top  bureau  drawer,"  she 
told  Timmie,  "and  let  me  see  how  much  you're  getting  before 
you  go."  She  looked  past  Timmie  at  a  blonde  figure  in  pink 
who  stood  in  the  door  and  her  nose  wiggled  rapidly. 

"Don't  you  come  out  here  like  that."  Her  raspy  voice  increased 
in  volume  rather  than  tone.  "Do  you  hear  me?  I  said  don't  you 
come  out  here  in  that.  Get  back  from  the  door  where  people 
can't  see  you." 

Timmie  privately  thought  that  p)eople  would  much  rather  see 
Aunt  Rosie  on  the  porch  in  the  pink  thing,  clean  and  pretty, 
than  Momsie,  who  still  wore  the  apron  she  had  cooked  dinner  in 
and  that  wart  going  like  that.  As  she  went  inside  to  get  the 
money  Rosie  pushed  a  dime  into  her  hand  and  said,  "Get  me  an 
orange  crush,  Timmie,  and  buy  yourself  an  ice  cream  or  some- 
thing— whatever  you  want."  She  had  stepped  away  from  the 
door  where  she  could  be  seen,  but  her  eyes  kept  glancing  at  the 
window  where  she  could  see  cars  passing.  Timmie  wondered  if 
she  were  watching  to  see  if  Dan  Ridgeway  were  going  by — the 
one  Rosie  had  where  she  wanted  him.  Sometimes  Grace  and 
Trick  dressed  up  and  sat  whole  afternoons  on  the  porch  watching 
for  people  they  knew.  They  never  waved  to  them  or  anything, 
they  both  said  they  just  liked  to  watch  people  and  count  how 
many  friends  they  had.  Timmie  thought  that  maybe  Rosie  didn't 
have  many  friends  because  she  didn't  sit  with  them  and  count 
them.  Maybe  Dan  was  the  only  friend  she  had  and  they  were 
being  unfair  to  do  whatever  it  was  Trick  had  done.  She  felt 
sorry  for  Aunt  Rosie  and  thought  about  telling  her  what  Trick 
had  done,  but  then  she  didn't  really  know,  so  she  just  took  the 
money  and  all  she  said  was,  "Thank  you." 

She  was  bigger  than  Susan,  almost  twelve,  and  large  for  her 
age.  Susan  ran  along  ahead  of  her  whirling  herself  around  and 
skipping  across  the  lines  in  the  sidewalk,  but  Timmie  kept  her 
eyes  toward  the  street  and  rubbed  her  hair  back  with  her  hands 
in  case  she  met  somebody.  She  wasn't  sure  she  liked  Dan  Ridge- 
way. She'd  seen  him  once  or  twice  when  he  came  to  see  Rosie. 
He  didn't  talk  like  the  others  had,  the  men  with  Grace  and  Trick. 
He  nodded  to  them  all  when  he  came  in,  and  he  teased  Susan 
about  her  freckles,  but  he  hadn't  said  anything  to  her.  He  and 
Rosie  sat  sort  of  by  themselves  for  a  while  and  watched  the  others 
who  were  laughing.  The  men  looked  at  him  several  times  as  if 
they  wanted  him  to  say  something,  but  he  didn't;  and  after  a 
while  he  and  Rosie  got  up  and  went  out.  Right  after  that 
Momsie  came  and  got  her  and  Susan  and  made  them  go  to  bed. 
Rosie  must  like  him  if  he  was  her  only  friend.  She  guessed  it 
didn't  matter  what  she  thought. 

The  store  was  crowded  with  the  Saturday  afternoon  rush. 
"Excuse  me,  please, — if  you'll  just  let  me  by — oh,  pardon  me, 
did  I  get  in  front  of  you?"  Some  buggies  were  jammed  together 
at  the  meat  counter  and  Mrs.  Carter,  president  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  in  her  usual  tone  of  smiling  determination  was  aiming 
for  the  front  of  the  line  to  the  cashier's  counter.  "My,  how  cool 
you  look."  Her  glance  took  in  the  child  in  front  of  her  who 
wore  shorts  and  a  checked  halter  about  her  waist.  "What's  your 
name,  dear?" 

"Susan,"  the  child  replied. 

"She's  Susan  Murphy;  I'm  her  sister,  Timmie."  She  came  up 
as  a  sort  of  protector  to  see  what  the  woman  wanted.  "Really!" 
She  didn't  seem  to  want  anything,  but  her  eyes  took  in  the  shorts 
and  sunbacked  top  and  the  lipstick  that  Timmie  wore.  Mrs. 
Carter  turned  to  the  woman  beside  her.  "They're  the  ones  I  was 
telling  you  about."  She  said  it  low  and  then  both  went  on  to 
the  checker.  Timmie  saw  them  both  !opk  a?  her  aft?r  jhe  walked 
away  a  little. 


Timmie  knew  many  of  the  people  in  the  store.  They  were 
people  who  lived  close  by  and  she  knew  them  because  she  had 
seen  them  every  day  or  so  there.  She  began  to  feel  her  importance 
at  being  there  with  them  alone  and  pushed  and  shoved  among 
them  to  the  shelves  as  if  she  were  buying  a  lot  of  things.  She 
threw  her  head  back  and  tried  to  look  like  Trick  did  when  she 
came  to  buy  the  groceries  and  they  didn't  have  what  she  wanted. 
She  raised  her  voice  a  little,  pleased  to  see  people  watching  them. 
"I  don't  believe  we'll  take  this  corn,  Susan;  it  isn't  the  kind 
Mother  likes."  She  put  the  can  down  and  pushed  Susan  around 
to  another  section.  "They're  the  Murphy  children;  you  know 
the  Murphy  sisters,"  someone  said  in  an  undertone.  Timmie  was 
glad  they  were  recognized.  She  found  a  narrow  clear  place  in 
one  aisle  and  moved  toward  the  cashier  with  her  bottles.  Sud- 
denly she  tilted  back  her  head  and  started  moving  her  hif>s  before 
her  legs  like  Trick  did  all  the  time.  She  imagined  everyone  was 
watching  her — maybe  they  thought  she  was  a  majorette.  And 
she  kept  on  all  the  way  out  the  door  and  back  toward  home. 
Susan  followed  her,  complaining  about  the  hot  pavement  on  her 
bare  feet. 

Rosie  was  dressed  when   they  got  home  and  sittting   on   the 
porch.    "We  saw  lots  of  f>eople,"  they  told  her. 
"Who's  lots  of  f)eople?" 

Grace  came  out  to  get  the  bag  with  drinks.  "Mrs.  Carter, 
for  one." 

"Carter!"  Grace  looked  at  them.  Rosie  looked  at  their  bare 
feet  and  shorts. 

"W.  C.  T.  U."   Grace  snorted. 

"You  could  make  them  wear  decent  clothes  to  the  store  on 
Saturday  afternoon." 

"I  don't  think  you're  the  one  to  be  talking  about  what's 
decent."   Grace  cut  the  words  sharply  and  went  inside. 

"Your  sister  sf>eaks  of  decency,"  she  told  Trick.  "My  children 
are  indecent — ha!" 

"I  guess  next  thing  you  and  I'll  be  indecent."    Trick  boomed 
out   a   raucous   laugh.     "Haw,   haw,   haw,"   she   roared   as   Rosie 
entered.    "The  Lady  of  Refinement  enters." 
"What's  W.  C.  t.  U.?"  Susan  demanded. 

"That's  a  society  your  mother  and  I  are  gonna  join  when  we're 
too  old  to  work."    Trick  was  convulsed. 

"Hush,  shut  up,  you  hussy!"  Rosie  was  madder  than  Timmie 
had  ever  seen  her.  She  must  be  to  use  such  a  word.  "Shut  up, 
Grace.  What  do  you  mean  in  front  of  these  children;  it's  bad 
enough  behind  their  backs." 

"Hussy  am  I?  You  and  all  your  fine  satins  calling  me  a  hussy — 
why  don't  you  say  the  other  word — is  it  too  dirty  for  you?  Go 
on  and  say  what  you  mean?  You're  no  better  than  the  rest  of  us 
to  say  it."  The  sounds  came  from  Grace's  throat.  "I'll  show 
you  who's  the  biggest  one  of  all — you  and  your  decent  ideas — 
just  because  you  like  the  privacy  of  your  boudoir." 

Susan  started  shrieking  before  Grace  got  to  Rosie,  and  Momsie 
ran  and  grabbed  her  and  Timmie  and  pushed  them  all  the  way 
outside.  But  they  could  still  hear  the  noise.  They  sat  under  the 
kitchen  window  listening  until  everything  got  quiet  and  then 
they  went  around  and  came  in  at  the  front  door,  as  if  they  had 
been  out  there  all  the  time. 

II 

Timmie  didn't  eat  for  the  first  two  days  she  was  at  school. 
She  told  them  all  before  she  left  home  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
she  would  starve  herself  to  death  before  she  would  go  to  any 
missionary's  school.  Mrs.  Carter  had  come  over  and  explained 
to  them  all  how  it  wasn't  to  make  Timmie  become  a  missionary 
at  all,  but  to  make  her  a  better  girl  and  develop  her  high  moral 
and  Christian  principles.  And  in  two  more  years  little  Susan 
could  follow  her  there.  It  was  really  a  nice  school  where  a  whole 
lot  of  fine  families  sent  their  children  to  be  under  true  Christian 
guidance  and  since  the  enrollment  was  very  small  Timmie  had 
been  lucky  to  get  in  this  year.  Grace  had  been  upset  for  a  week 
after  the  principal  of  the  high  school  called  her  down  to  talk 
about  Timmie.  She  came  home  again  to  rage  and  scream  that 
nobody  could  take  her  girls,  nobody  in  the  world.  The  others 
didn't  know  quite  what  to  say  to  her.    She  was  th?  oldest  one 
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and  the  children  did  belong  to  her.  After  a  day  or  two  she  locked 
herself  in  her  room  and  wouldn't  talk.  They  heard  her  crying 
sometimes  but  when  she  came  out  to  eat  she  was  quiet;  but  her 
hands  shook  while  she  ate  and  her  eyes  stayed  red. 

Momsie  went  in  and  tried  first.  "Grace,  maybe  it's  the  best 
thing  for  Timmie.  She'll  get  on  through  school  and  come  back 
to  us  then." 

"She'll  never  do  it!  They'll  teach  her  to  hate  us  and  call  us 
names — she'll  hate  her  own  mother — and  never  come  back."  She 
flung  herself  back  on  the  bed  and  sobbed  again,  choking  as  she 
lay  on  her  back.  "Never,  never.  I  hate  'em.  Carter — all  of  'em. 
Rosie."  The  name  hit  a  note.  "Rosie  did  it!  She  sent  them — 
she  told  the  principal."  She  started  up  from  the  bed  wild  and 
shaking. 

"Lie  down."    Momsie  pushed  her  and   she   fell  back  heavily. 

Trick,  tousled,  wearing  her  dirty  slip  with  her  hose  rolled 
below  her  knees  came  in  when  she  heard  the  noise. 

"Aw,  pipe  down.  If  you  don't  want  'em  to  go  they  can't  take 
them  unless  they  take  it  to  court  first.  Get  some  rest,  will  you? 
You  want  some  coffee?"  She  was  almost  gentle,  for  Trick.  They 
all  hated  to  see  the  kid  go.  She  belonged  to  Grace  who  hadn't 
wanted  her  or  Susan;  they  had  got  used  to  them  now. 

"Court."  The  word  made  her  even  sicker.  "That  would  really 
fix  up  a  fine  case  for  Carter  and  that  crowd,  wouldn't  it?  Grace 
Murphy  goes  to  court  to  save  child."  She  was  almost  calm  about 
it.  "What  chance  would  I,  or  any  of  us,  have  of  winning?  Court! 
They'd  turn  it  into  a  big  show  .  .  ." 

Nobodv  tried  to  argue  the  point.  Everybody  understood  that 
she  was  right.     What  use  would  it  be? 

"After  all,  Timmie's  old  enough  to  understand  a  lot,  Grace." 
Rosie  had  come  in.  "And  how  hard  do  you  want  it  to  be  on  her? 
She'll  get  a  chance  there  to  be  with  people  and  have  some  friends 
that  never  will  happen  here."    Rosie  was  pleading;  Rosie  knew. 

"DiJ  you  do  it,  did  you  ask  them?  You  did,  I  know  you  did! 
Get  out — get  her  out  of  here — "  Grace  was  getting  up  again. 
"It's  all  your  fault — you're  to  blame.  You  and  your  high  faluting 
ideas.  You  hate  us,  don't  you?  You  can't  make  my  kids  like 
that.    They're  mine  and  I  love  'em  and  .  .  ." 

Trick  pushed  her  back  onto  the  bed  and  Momsie  got  Rosie 
out  of  the  room — but  Timmie,  in  the  hall,  had  heard. 

The  morning  she  left,  Rosie  came  in  as  she  was  putting  the 
last  things  in  the  new  leather  train  case  Trick  had  given  her 
the  night  before.    "Get  out,"  Timmie  told  her  before  she  spoke. 

"I  can't.  You've  got  to  know  that  I'm  not  to  blame.  You've 
got  to.  You  don't  believe  that,  do  you,  Timmie?  You  don't, 
do  you?"    She  was  beginning  to  cry. 

"Of  course  you  are.  You  told  them  and  they're  sending  me  off." 

"I  didn't  tell  them.  What  about  the  principal?  He  called 
Grace  before  anybody — even  before  Mrs.  Carter.  They're  the 
ones  who  did  it,  Timmie — all  the  people  in  the  Church  and  the 
people  around  here.     I  swear  I  didn't,  Timmie." 

"Get  out." 

"No,  let  me  tell  you — I  am  getting  out;  I'm  going  to  marry 
Dan,  and  when  you  come  home,  come  live  with  us,  Timmie — for 
a  while  maybe." 

Timmie  stopped  slamming  things  together  and  looked  at  her. 
"What?  I  believe  you  are!"  She  started  to  laugh  loud  and 
coarsely.  "Trick,  hey,  Grace,  she's  going  to  marry — she's  going 
to  marry!"  She  was  close  to  hysterics.  They  all  came  into  the 
hall  at  one  time  and  pushed  to  the  door.  Timmie  got  still  when 
she  saw  them.  They  didn't  say  a  word — they  just  looked,  and 
Rosie  looked  whiter  and  smaller  than  she  was. 

"I'll  kill  her,"  Timmie  promised  Grace  when  she  left.  "If  I 
don't  starve  myself  to  death,  I'll  kill  her." 

The  Missionary  School  was  small.  There  were  four  wooden 
buildings:  one  for  classes,  two  dormitories,  it  was  co-ed;  one  for 
teachers  and  visiting  missionaries  to  stay  in.  The  grounds  were 
dull  and  grassless  and  the  people  who  walked  about  them  as  the 
Carter  car  drove  up,  were  dull  looking.  Timmie  decided  it  would 
be  quite  easy  to  starve  here.   The  food  was  undoubtedly  dull,  too. 

The  night  of  the  second  day  Mrs.  Patterson,  the  girls'  matron, 
came  in  with  a  tray  of  food.  She  looked  about  the  bare  room 
while  she  took  the  food  off  fh?  Pray  and  set  it  on  one  of  the  desks. 
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"Now  you  must  eat.  Child."  Her  tone  was  one  she  used  with 
the  grade  children  who  lived  downstairs  in  the  Young  People's 
ward.  "I  think  we'll  get  you  a  roommate  about  tomorrow  to 
keep  you  company.  Would  you  like  that,  ummm?  You  know, 
we  can't  have  our  girls  getting  homesick  or  anything  like  that." 
She  looked  the  part  of  an  ex-missionary  matron.  Her  clothes 
were  as  dark  and  colorless  as  her  unmade-up  face,  and  Timmie 
thought  of  Grace  and  how  she  said  she  wore  rouge  so  she'd  look 
like  she  was  alive  and  healthy.  Trick  didn't  even  need  it  to  look 
healthy.  Knock-kneed  Mrs.  Patterson  probably  did  not  care  to 
look  alive.  The  missionaries  here,  Timmie  had  already  found, 
were  not  the  kind  who  had  been  to  China  and  Africa  and  places 
like  that.  They  went  around  wherever  they  lived  holding  services 
in  people's  homes  and  selling  literature  in  stores  on  weekends  and 
praying  for  "the  pagan  world  of  dancing  and  drinking  and 
movie-going  heathens  among  us"  in  services  in  chapel  each  night. 
Mrs.  Patterson  had  invited  Mrs.  Carter  to  stay  for  this  service 
the  night  they  came  and  Timmie  had  sat  between  them,  looking 
at  the  other  people  during  the  prayer.  There  were  more  girls 
than  boys,  she  had  seen  at  once.  And  what  boys  there  were  all 
had  the  same  sort  of  soft-cheeked  pious  expression  which  pled 
for  the  heathens  among  them.  When  the  minister  got  to  the  part 
about  "those  who  take  Thy  name  in  vain"  and  "those  whose 
hidden  sins  Thou  seest"  Timmie  thought  she  would  laugh.  At 
least  she  would  have  something  good  to  write  Trick  and  Grace. 
Rosie.     Rosie  would  probably  be  praying  with  the  rest  of  them. 

"I  like  being  alone.  I  don't  need  anybody  else  in  here,"  she 
told  Mrs.  Patterson. 

"But  your  mother's  paying  for  your  room,  my  dear.  The  others 
who  can't  afford  rooms  live  together  where  you  saw  them  yes- 
terday and  you  will  have  to  stay  there  if  you  don't  let  someone 
come  here.  You  know  you  don't  want  to  stay  by  yourself  all 
year — now  do  you?" 

"Yes,"  Timmie  said  to  herself.  "I  want  to  stay  by  myself  and 
plan  how  I'll  kill  Rosie  for  this.  Room!  Cell!  They've  sent  me 
to  a  reform  school." 

Mrs.  Patterson  took  her  silence  as  consent.  "Now  you  can  come 
along  with  me  to  service  and  we'll  meet  some  of  the  girls.  I'll 
let  you  decide  for  yourself  just  who  you  want  to  live  with." 

The  next  morning  Timmie  picked  Louise  because  Louise  had 
been  the  only  one  she  saw  during  prayer  who  wasn't  paying  any 
attention.  She  had  been  chewing  at  her  nails  but  when  she  saw 
Timmie  watching  her,  she  took  a  quick  look  at  Mrs.  Patterson 
and  then  shut  her  eyes. 

This  night  was  a  little  different  from  the  night  Mrs.  Carter 
was  with  them.  The  minister  droned  on  and  on  about  the  good 
the  missionaries  were  doing  here  on  this  earth  and  one  by  one  he 
introduced  "our  good  friends  who  have  gone  out  into  the  field 
to  serve  their  Lord",  and  how  it  made  all  of  us  here  think  of  our 
own  selfish  lives  and  shortcomings.  The  minister  stood  facing 
his  audience  of  seventy-odd  with  his  back  to  the  Heavenly  Singers 
who  were  at  the  School  for  only  that  evening.  The  light  from 
the  unshaded  globe  above  the  piano  fell  on  the  brass  trumpet 
of  one  of  the  Heavenly  Singers  and  Timmie  found  herself  guess- 
ing whether  the  trumpet  itself  was  reflected  on  the  minister's 
moon-like  head,  or  whether  the  head  shone  from  the  same  piano 
light,  too.  Perhaps  there  was  an  invisible  light  giving  off  rays 
there.  She  started  a  little  with  this  and  looked  about  to  see 
whether  the  people  around  her,  whether  Mrs.  Patterson,  knew 
what  she  had  thought.  No  one  was  paying  any  attention  to  her. 
Louise  sat  with  hands  folded,  like  the  others,  intent  on  the 
speaker.  The  Heavenly  Singers  were  standing,  preparing  to  sing; 
the  trumpet  player  had  gone  down  from  the  platform  to  stand 
beside  the  pianist.  After  two  chords  the  Heavenly  Singers  took 
up  the  music  and  sang  loudly  to  overcome  the  accompaniment. 
The  full  room  became  stuffed  with  sound;  it  was  hard  to  tell 
where  the  music  came  from,  and  as  Timmie  looked  around  she 
saw  some  of  the  audience  joining  in.  The  choir  began  to  sway 
as  it  became  moved  by  its  own  music,  and  the  faces  took  on  a 
glassy-eyed  stare.  The  room  grew  even  more  crowded  and  after 
the  next  verse  Timmie  found  herself  singing  the  chorus. 

When  the  minister  began  again  he  spoke  in  a  kind  of  chant. 
Did  we  have  friends  among  «s  who  wished  to  thank  ?he  Lord, 


to  ask  for  forgiveness  for  their  black  sins,  to  pray  for  loved 
ones  .  .  .  His  chant  was  part  prayer,  part  reprimand,  part  raising 
the  missionary  friends  to  sainthood.  Timmie  felt  as  if  she  were 
outside  somewhere  looking  onto  a  stage.  The  few  churches  she  had 
attended  were  less  informal  than  this  was  turning  out  to  be.  She 
resented  the  feeling  it  gave  her,  resented  Mrs.  Carter  and  the 
principal  who  said  they  wouldn't  make  a  missionary  of  her, 
resented  Rosie.  But  this  would  be  too  much  for  Rosie.  Had 
she  known?  She  resented  Louise,  whom  she  had  been  watching, 
as  Louise  stood  to  ask  for  prayers  for  her  family,  which  had  not 
always  lived  as  it  should.  She  left  with  the  feeling  of  having 
watched  an  orgy. 

Louise  winked  at  her  as  they  left  and  kind  of  smiled.  She 
hadn't  been  praying  at  first,  that  was  something  maybe,  and  she 
was  the  only  one.  Even  if  she  did  later  it  was  enough  to  make 
you  pray.  Timmie  thought  maybe  she  was  afraid  of  Mrs.  Patter- 
son, too,  so  she  asked  for  Louise  the  next  morning. 

"Well,  now,  I  think  perhaps  that's  a  good  choice  you  are  mak- 
ing, Timmie,"  Mrs.  Patterson  told  her.  "Louise  has  been  with  us 
for  some  time  and  I  think  she  will — well — help  you  get  to  know 
us  better." 

Lou  hung  up  a  few  colorless  clothes  on  one  side  of  the  closet 
and  looked  at  the  full  rack  on  the  other  side  without  saying  any- 
thing. She  put  some  books  into  the  shelves  beside  some  magazines 
Timmie  had  brought  and  laid  her  Bible  on  the  little  table  beside 
her  bed.  Timmie  watched  her  all  the  time  without  saying 
anything. 

"Where's  yours?"  Louise  asked. 

"My  what?" 

"Your  Bible." 

"Don't  have  one."  She  sort  of  smirked.  Maybe  Lou  was  the 
wrong  one  after  all. 

"I  have  several.  They're  different  editions,  you  know,  but 
they're  all  good.    You  may  use  one  of  them." 

"I  won't  need  it.    I  don't  think  I'm  staying." 

"You  don't?  Then  why  on  earth  did  you  come  in  the  first 
place?" 

"You  don't  think  I  wanted  to,  do  you?  To  this  dump?  I 
haven't  seen  a  soul  here  that  isn't  a  preacher  or  about  the  same 
thing."   She  sneered  again  at  Lou.     Lou  showed  no  feelings. 

"Oh,  there  are  some  who  aren't,  but  they  aren't  usually  the 
nicer  ones,  you  know.  There  are  a  lot  of  missionaries'  children 
here.  That's  because  they  want  the  true  teachings,  but  some  of 
us  came  because  we  couldn't  afford  another  school.  Just  about 
everybody  that  comes  one  time  stays.  You'll  get  over  the  strict- 
ness too  after  you  get  used  to  it.  Sometimes  people  are  sent  here 
by  a  field  missionary  who  wants  them  to  be  saved.  There  aren't 
so  many  like  that  though;  there  wouldn't  be  room  for  everybody, 
so  they  just  take  a  few  special  ones."  She  looked  at  Timmie. 
"Your  people  in  the  Church?" 

"No,"  said  Timmie.    "No,  they  aren't  in  the  church." 

"Oh." 

Timmie  wondered  what  Mrs.  Patterson  had  told  her.  "What 
do  you  mean  strictness?  They  make  you  go  to  church  every 
night?" 

"Oh,  yes,  but  that's  only  a  part  of  it  really.  It's  things  like 
most  other  people  do  that  are  the  hardest  for  someone  not  in  the 
Church  to  get  used  to.  Like  no  wearing  make-up  and  nail  polish 
and  going  to  movies  and  dances  and  things." 

Timmie  took  it  in  slowly.  "Do  you  mean  they  can  tell  me 
whether  or  not  I  can  wear  lipstick  or  go  to  a  show?" 

"Sure.     Didn't  you  get  a  rule  book?" 

"It  came  the  day  before  I  left.    I  threw  it  away." 

"You  see,  it's  part  of  their,  I  mean  our,  belief,  that  the  black 
sins,  the  ones  you  heard  about  last  night,  all  come  from  things 
like  that — and  under  the  circumstances  you  can't  possibly  com- 
mit them,"  she  added. 

She  looked  incredulous.  Was  it,  is  it  possible,  that  people 
actually  hve  like  this? 

"Don't  you  ever  wear  lipstick?" 

"No." 

"Don't  you  ever  want  to?" 


"Sometimes.  No,  I  mean  I  used  to  want  to  sometimes,  but 
now  I  don't." 

"What  about  the  fellows?    All  preachers?"  Timmie  asked. 

"Well,  some  of  them  have — uh — lived.  Most  of  them  plan 
to  be  mistionaries,  too.    They're  fine  boys." 

"Yeah,"  drily.  Timmie  thought  about  what  Trick  would  say 
about  them. 

"Bill,  he's  the  one  with  the  crew  cut,  got  sent  here  to  calm 
him  down.  Dave's  something  like  that,  too.  I  wouldn't  get 
mixed  up  with  those  two  if  I  were  you.  Wescott  in  the  men's 
dorm  says  he  knows  they  drink,  but  he  can't  catch  them.  He's 
been  trying  all  year.  Now  Herbert,  you  were  talking  to  him 
last  night,  remember?  He's  fine.  He'll  probably  stay  here  when 
he  finishes  and  teach  or  take  over  Sunday  School,  or  something. 
You  don't  really  get  to  date  much  though.  Just  three  times  a 
month.     And  you  can't  date  boys  that  aren't  here." 

Timmie  knew  then  that  she  was  going  to  date  Bill.  It  took 
her  two  days  to  get  him  to  ask  her  out.  "Say,  uh,  Timmie,  how 
about  a  little  night  hfe?"  She  figured  he  was  two  years  older 
than  herself. 

"Night  life,  you  mean  going  to  service  tonight?" 

"Ver-ry  funny.  Yeah,  going  to  service  and  then — uh — on  to 
other  gaieties." 

"Is  it  allowed?     In  the  week  I  mean?" 

"No-it-isn't-allowed-in-the-week.  What's  the  matter?  Lou 
got  you  all  pious  to  begin  with?" 

"Lou?  No.  But  I  don't  see  how  you  get  off  the  place."  She 
was  teasing. 

"Ever  hear  of  a  bus — right  past  the  front  gate.  Comes  back 
at  11:30.  All  Lou  has  to  do  is  unlock  the  front  door  about  then. 
Unless  she'd  care  to  join  us,  with  Dave."    He  laughed. 

"Well,  will  you  unlock  the  door  or  won't  you?"  Timmie  stood 
over  Lou  who  had  been  studying  in  the  armchair.  She  was  so 
much  larger  than  the  girl  that  besides  the  tone  she  was  using 
she  thought  Lou  was  afraid  of  her. 

"It  isn't  right,  Timmie.     I've  never  done  anything  like  that." 

"It  doesn't  take  practice  to  learn.    Will  you  or  won't  you?" 

"No." 

"All  right,  then.  I'll  wake  up  Mrs.  Patterson  when  I  come  back 
and  she'll  want  to  know  why  you  didn't  report  me." 

"How  do  you  know  I  won't  report  you?" 

Timmie  looked  at  her  a  long  time.  "Because,"  she  said.  "You 
won't  report  me." 

The  door  was  open  when  she  came  in.  Her  room  door  was 
locked;  when  she  knocked  on  it  Lou  came  and  ofiened  it  just  a 
little  so  she  could  see  who  it  was  before  she  let  her  in. 

"Have  a  cigarette."  Timmie  lit  one  and  held  the  pack  out 
to  her. 

"No  thank  you — I  mean  it's  against  rules  and  you'll  get 
shipped.     Hide  'em  somewhere,  Timmie." 

"Listen  to  the  little  missionary,  will  you?  Hide  'em!  Oh,  no. 
They  can't  ship  me  unless  they  know  and  they  won't  know." 

"Get  the  light  off  then.    It's  after  hours." 

"They're  all  asleep,  pipe  down  will  you.  Nobody's  bothering 
you."  She  took  her  time  about  undressing  and  smoked  another 
cigarette  before  she  went  to  bed. 

The  room  was  the  same  grey  as  the  outside  of  all  the  buildings. 
It  made  even  a  real  sunny  day  dreary  during  class  hours.  Most 
students  in  the  small  class  of  Bible  study  were  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  creation  story,  but  Timmie  didn't  know  much  about 
what  they  were  saying  and  she  had  stared  straight  at  a  map  of 
the  Ancient  World  for  several  minutes.  She  got  interested  when 
Lou  and  another  girl,  Ellen  was  her  name,  were  called  to  the 
board  to  diagram  the  seven  days.  Next  to  her  on  both  sides  the 
girls  were  taking  down  everything  that  was  said;  one  of  them 
followed  the  Bible  verses  with  her  fingers.  Timmie  watched  the 
board;  Lou  couldn't  draw  a  round  circle  and  the  sun  was  lop- 
sided. When  Mrs.  Emory  started  pointing  with  her  stick  at  the 
diagrams,  Timmie  stared  at  the  map  again. 

After  a  little  while  she  heard  Ellen  talking.  "And  then  the 
Lord  took  a  rib  from  his  side  and  made  Eve."  "Now,  girls,  this 
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is  how  we  know  that  man's  body  was  meant  to  die,  because  it 
came  from  the  earth  and  sometime,  everyone  returns  to  the  earth." 

"I  thought  man  came  from  monkeys." 

The  entire  class  turned  to  look  at  her;  the  teacher  was  standing 
with  her  mouth  part  way  open.  When  she  was  finally  able  to 
speak  she  said,  "Timmie,  that  isn't  how  we  understand  this. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  stay  a  Uttle  after  the  others  leave  and 
let  me  talk  to  you.  I  realize  you  probably  haven't  had  Bible 
Study  in  your  other  school." 

"I  had  biology,  and  they  said  .  .  ." 

"Timmie!"  She  cut  her  short.  "Timmie,  since  we  know  that 
isn't  true  we  won't  discuss  it  at  this  time." 

"How  do  we  know?" 

"Timmie!  I  said  we  would  drop  this  discussion  now.  Man 
was  created  on  the  sixth  day.  Louise,  will  you  continue  the 
reading,  please?" 

That  afternoon  they  called  her  to  go  see  Mrs.  Patterson.  She 
thought  Mrs.  Patterson  would  tell  her  about  Man  again.  Ha! 
Trick  could  tell  her  about  Man. 

"Timmie,  sit  down.  I  won't  keep  you  except  for  a  minute. 
During  room  check  today  I  found  a  package  of  cigarettes  in  your 
drawer.  You  know  of  course  that  smoking  is  strictly  against 
rules." 

"What  isn't?"     It  slipped  out. 

"Timmie,  you  are  going  to  be  excused  from  punishment  this 
time.  We  realize  you  are  new  and  not  yet  fully  adjusted.  But 
do  be  careful,  Timmie.  Ask  Louise  if  you  aren't  sure  about  a 
thing's  being  right  or  wrong." 

They  wouldn't  let  her  go  home  for  Thanksgiving.  She  got 
mad  and  called  Grace  and  asked  them  to  come  for  her.  Grace 
started  crying  and  begged  Timmie  to  stay  for  a  little  while  longer. 
Maybe  she  could  go  home  for  Christmas.  She  said  some  people 
might  make  her  take  Timmie  back  if  she  went  and  got  her.  That 
made  Timmie  hate  it  worse  and  she  sneaked  out  with  Bill  and 
Dave  almost  every  night  after  service.  Lou  got  mad  at  her  when 
she  started  cutting  classes  in  the  daytime  and  leaving  the  grounds 
with  them. 

"Timmie,  you  can't  get  away  walking  out  in  the  daylight." 

"Ever  hear  of  the  infirmary?  I'm  taking  myself  a  sUp  this 
morning  for  the  cold  in  my  head.  It's  simple,  just  don't  turn 
it  back  to  Dr.  Martin." 

"But,  Timmie,  it's  wrong,  morally  wrong.  How  can  you  face 
the  minister  in  service  tonight  and  pray  with  such  things  on  your 
conscience?" 

"I  won't  be  back  for  the  service  so  all  sadnesses  can  be  avoided. 
Goodby,  sweet  angel." 

They  called  her  to  see  Mrs.  Patterson  several  weeks  later. 
"Timmie,  I  don't  quite  understand  this."  Mrs.  Patterson  sat 
behind  the  table  she  called  her  desk  and  addressed  the  girl.  "You 
have  had  six  infirmary  cuts  this  term  and  Dr.  Martin  has  no 
record  of  them.  I  heard  nothing  of  your  illness  in  the  dormitory. 
Even  Louise  has  said  nothing  about  it." 

"I  didn't  want  to  bother  you." 

"Yes,  but  that's  part  of  my  job,  you  know.  There  seem  to  be 
other  things,  too,  Timmie.  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
you  have  been  seen,  or  thought  to  have  been  seen,  in  Spinton  at 
various  times." 

Timmie  looked  at  her  and  said  nothing. 

"I  hope  this  isn't  true."  Still  nothing.  "You  were  thought 
to  be  with  two  of  our  boys  at  the  time.  Two  who,  I  might  say, 
have  in  the  past  given  us  some  cause  to  worry."    Silence. 

"Timmie,  I  don't  quite  know  how  to  make  you  see  the  serious- 
ness of  your  situation.  But,  you  must  realize  that  during  the 
time  Louise  has  been  with  us  she  has  been  held  in  the  highest 
regard  by  everyone  here.  She  came  to  us,  you  understand,  because 
her  own  family  was  unable  to  keep  her  in  school.  You,  Timmie, 
came  to  us  under  different  circumstances;  that,  you  are  well 
aware  of.  We  would  not  like  to  know  that  Louise  might  be  living 
with  a  girl  who  would  not  be  a  good  influence.  There  might  be 
some  here  in  the  school  who  would  question  your  actions  and 
any  influence  you  might  have  had  on  Louise  rather  closely."  Her 
hands  stopped  going  through  the  papers  on  her  desk,  and  Timmie, 
watching  them,  saw  that  they  were  her  records  from  high  school 


and  the  blanks  Mrs.  Carter  had  had  her  mother  sign.  The  woman 
watched  her  closely. 

"They're  lying."  That  was  all  she  said,  and  Mrs.  Patterson 
let  her  go.  She  didn't  tell  Louise  about  the  talk,  but  she  stayed 
in  all  that  week,  and  then  she  started  again. 

She  came  in  the  first  night  after  the  week  of  good  behavior 
almost  drunk.  "Hey,  Baby,  have  some  beer."  She  waved  a  brown 
can  in  front  of  Lou's  horrified  face.  "Have  some.  That  Bill — 
umm-unh!  You  should  go  with  us  some  time,  you  could  go  with 
Dave.    Why  don't  you  go  with  us  some  time,  Lou?" 

"Shut  up  and  get  undressed.  How  can  you  act  like  that — 
how  can  you?" 

"Oh,  but  I  can.  This  makes  me  act  like  this.  Have  some." 
She  waved  the  can  around  again  and  there  was  a  sloshing  sound. 

"Throw  that  away!" 

"No.  It's  good."  She  quit  laughing  a  little  and  looked  at 
Louise.    "Ever  had  any?" 

"No." 

"Want  some?" 

"No.  It's  wicked,  Timmie.  Sinful."  She  was  smelUng  the 
can  held  out  to  her. 

"How  do  you  know  it's  wicked  when  you  haven't  had  any? 
Take  just  a  little  and  try  it." 

She  smelled  it  again.  "Ugh.  No."  She  made  a  face.  "What 
does  it  taste  like?" 

"Good.  Here."  She  poured  some  in  a  glass  and  handed  it 
to  her.  "Drink  it  slow  and  see  if  you  don't  like  it."  The  can 
was  about  half  full;  Timmie,  in  a  generous  mood,  let  Lou  have 
most  of  it.  She  was  sick  immediately.  Before  Timmie  could 
make  her  lie  down  someone  knocked  on  the  door. 

"What  is  it?"  Timmie  asked. 

"Mrs.  Patterson.  I  want  to  know  what  your  light  is  doing  on 
at  this  time  of  the  night.     Let  me  in." 

"I'm  just  studying  a  little,  Mrs.  Patterson.  If  you  like,  I'll 
put  it  out  now." 

"Let  me  in,  Timmie." 

She  pushed  Lou  into  the  bed  and  pulled  the  cover  over  her. 
"Be  still."  She  picked  up  the  empty  can  on  her  desk  and  pushed 
it  into  one  of  the  dresser  drawers  before  opening  the  door. 

"What's  the  matter?  What  are  you  hiding?"  she  asked.  Then 
she  sniffed  a  minute,  stepped  up  to  Timmie  and  sniffed  again. 
In  that  second  Timme  thought  how  if  it  were  Momsie,  the  wart 
would  be  wiggling. 

Grace  told  her  over  the  phone  she  could  have  Rosie's  room 
when  she  got  there.  Rosie  was  married.  They  were  glad  she  was 
coming  home. 

It  had  taken  the  staff  most  of  the  day  to  decide  what  to  do. 
After  the  meeting  they  called  her  in,  late  in  the  afternoon.  Mrs. 
Patterson  was  in  tears.  "And  to  think,  Timmie,  after  all  you've 
heard  here  about  the  evils  of  drink — there's  just  no  hope  left — 
none  at  all  I  guess.  We've  already  given  you  more  than  one 
chance — and  now  drink — Oh!"  She  was  past  speaking  further. 
The  minister  told  her,  "We  hate  to  disappoint  Mrs.  Carter,  Tim- 
mie, but  there  is  really  nothing  else  we  can  do." 

They  went  to  service  that  night.  Mrs.  Patterson  took  Timmie. 
Lou  was  with  Herbert,  the  "fine  boy",  and  they  didn't  sit 
together.  They  were  again  lucky  to  have  the  Heavenly  Singers 
with  them.  They  sat  behind  the  pulpit  facing  the  audience,  their 
faces  colorless  and  masked  to  hide  human,  earthly  emotions. 
Their  eyes  stared  at  the  back  of  the  room  as  if  the  entire  body 
had  been  hypnotized.  Timmie  thought  they  all  had  glassy  blue 
eyes.  She  wondered  if  they  looked  at  the  back  of  the  room  to 
keep  from  looking  at  her.  The  crowd  came  in  slowly  and  visitors 
who  had  been  in  school  that  day  finished  filling  the  rather  small 
grey  room.  They  sat  middle  way  back,  and  Timmie  felt  the 
restraint  followed  by  the  slow  glances  each  person  gave  her  as 
she  came  in.  The  air  was  hot  and  close  with  the  heat  of  people, 
and  Timmie  had  the  feeling  they  were  all  a  part  of  one  mass  and 
could  not  separate  from  each  other.  They  were  a  part  of  the 
mass,  even  she  was  a  part  of  it — she  could  not  free  herself;  yet 
the  people  who  held  her  there  kept  her  apart  from  them.  They 
were  watching  her — the  people  who  had  only  glanced  as  they 
came  in  sat  with  their  hand?  clasped,  looking  at  the  Singers  and 


the  minister,  but  they  were  watching  her.  The  ones  behind  her 
were  all  staring  at  her;  the  others  were  listening.  They  were 
waiting  to  see  what  she  would  do,  what  she  would  say. 

The  strange  almost  musty  smell  of  the  chapel  room  came  alive 
and  Timmie  wondered  if  other  people  noticed  it.  Maybe  it  wasn't 
really  there;  maybe  she  had  thought  it  was  there  because  the 
chapel  was  supposed  to  be  different  from  the  other  rooms.  She 
looked  for  Bill  in  the  crowd.  She  leaned  a  little,  trying  to  see 
him,  and  suddenly  she  saw  Momsie.  She  turned  around  quickly, 
surprised.  Of  course  it  wasn't  Momsie;  she  was  at  home.  She 
sat  still  for  a  moment  before  she  looked  again.  The  woman  she 
stared  at  gave  her  a  hard  glance  and  Mrs.  Patterson  pulled  her 
back  around  with  a  short  fierce  motion.  She  sat  straight  up  but 
she  sort  of  relaxed  a  little.  The  minister  made  only  a  short  talk 
about  the  heathens  they  were  saving  and  then  announced  that 
after  rendition  of  the  music  by  the  Heavenly  Singers  he  would 
ask  that  those  before  him,  their  very  own  children  of  God,  tell 
what  the  Lord  had  done  for  them.  The  trumpet  blared  out  and 
the  piano  followed  it.  The  Singers  began:  Oh,  Lord,  oh,  God, — 
Jehovah — oh,  my  soul-rise-up  .  .  .  They  swayed,  solidly  together 
as  if  rocked  by  something  invisible;  then  the  people  started  stand- 
ing up,  singing  with  them.  It  was  a  chant-like  song,  people 
coming  out  with  "Oh,  Lord,  oh,  God"  as  they  felt  moved.  Lou 
began  chanting.  The  room  pressed  down,  the  sounds  submerged 
Timmie  and  she  felt  as  if  she  were  swimming  for  air  in  them. 
She  listened  through  the  heaviness  of  the  sound  until  she  heard 
Trick  come  in  behind  her.  She  controlled  herself  and  didn't 
turn  around,  she  was  afraid  and  she  remembered  how  the  other 


woman  had  glared.  Trick  wasn't  really  there  she  knew.  The 
sound  of  the  music  pulled  at  her  and  Timmie  caught  the  edge 
of  the  pew  with  both  hands  to  keep  from  rising  with  the  rest 
of  the  mass.  The  cries  came — "Oh,  Jehovah"  —  "Amen"  —  the 
trumpet  wailed  like  one  of  the  cries  and  Timmie  watched  the 
player,  held  by  the  sound.  A  sort  of  primitive  noise  came  now  and 
then  above  the  other,  starting  low,  rising  and  falling.  She  thought 
it  was  the  minister  but  she  wasn't  sure.  She  wanted  to  do  it — 
to  wail  like  that.  Her  body  pulled  at  the  pew.  Inside  she  kept 
the  sound  from  getting  out.  Horrified,  she  stared  at  the  people 
around  her,  unfeeling,  paralyzed  by  the  sound  and  the  tenseness 
she  had  made  inside  herself.  They  were  waiting  again,  all  of 
them;  she  knew  by  the  way  they  sobbed  out  some  of  the  cries 
that  they  were  pulling  at  her,  closing  in  around  her  to  draw  her 
with  them.  She  turned  to  look  at  the  Heavenly  Singers;  they 
stared  at  her,  all  of  them,  with  their  glassy  blue  eyes.  Mrs. 
Patterson  was  standing,  chanting  and  looking  at  her.  Timmie 
could  see  the  sounds  made  by  her  mouth  rather  than  hear  them 
in  the  rest  of  the  noises.  "Get  up — get  up — ask  for  forgiveness — 
pray.  Child — call  on  the  Lord,  Child."  Timmie  thought  she 
was  going  to  pull  her  up,  but  there  was  no  need,  she  was  standing. 
"Oh,  Lord,"  she  cried  out.  "I've  sinned — I've  sinned.  Save-me, 
save-me-I-want-to-be-saved."  Inside  she  fought  against  it.  Her 
reasoning  was  gone.  Trick.  Oh,  God,  Trick.  Grace.  Grace 
said  they'd  make  her  hate  her — she  wouldn't  want  to  go  back. 
Rosie.  Rosie  wasn't  there.  Damn.  Damn  Rosie — to  hell  with 
Rosie.  She  wasn't  sure  whether  she  was  chanting  this  or  not. 
She  was  afraid. 


DONALD  HALL: 
Wedding  Party 


The  pock-marked  player  of  the  accordion 
Empties  and  fills  his  squeeze  box  in  the  corner. 
Kin  to  the  tiny  man  who  pours  champagne, 
Kin  to  the  caterer.   These  solemn  men. 
Amid  the  sounds  of  silk  and  popping  corks. 
Stand  like  pillars.     Here  the  white  bride 
Moves  through  the  crowd  as  a  chaired  relic  moves. 

We  are  the  guest  invited  yesterday, 
Friend  to  the  bride's  rejected  suitor,  come 
On  sudden  visit  unexjjectedly. 
And  so  we  chat,  on  best  behaviour,  with 
The  Uncle,  Aunt,  and  unattractive  girl; 
And  watch  the  Summer  twilight  melt  away 
As  thunder  gathers  head  to  end  the  day. 


MARJORIE  FELDER: 
Supplication 


I  scuff  my  way  through  fallen  leaves, 

Plunge  my  arms  in  up  to  the  sleeves. 

After  I  rake  them  into  a  pile. 

It  only  takes  a  little  while 

To  make  of  the  pile  a  funeral  pyre 

Subject  to  a  touch  of  fire. 

To  fill  the  air  with  autumn  smoke. 

And  signal  to  the  indoor  folk 

To  come  and  watch  the  rite  of  trees 

Bent  on  supplicatory  pleas 

From  the  sacrificial  altars. 

The  autumn  ritual  never  falters. 


And  all  at  once  the  p)ock-marked  player  grows 
To  dark  magnificence  beside  the  bride. 
Whose  marriage  fades,  whose  Cinderella  gown 
Becomes  a  smock  to  peel  potatoes  in. 
And  in  the  storm  that  hurls  upon  the  room 
She  sees  in  a  burst  of  lightning,  clear,  immense. 
His  box  that  empties,  fills  empties,  fills. 
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ALBERT  HERZING: 
Fire 

When  the  Carlson  Spindle  Co.,  Inc.,  closed  down,  many  men 
were  thrown  out  of  work.  Among  them  was  Hughie,  seventeen 
at  the  time,  who  at  any  rate  had  expected  to  be  fired  soon,  so 
that  it  really  made  httle  difference  to  him.  "You  awkward  httle 
son  of  a  bitch!"  his  foreman  had  always  screamed  at  him,  when 
he  was  only  trying  to  help — and,  actually,  he  was  awkward  in 
any  job  (what  was  wanted  of  him?  he  always  asked) — for, 
stuttering  from  self-consciousness,  he  was  only  himself  alone 
and  none  other,  he  felt,  though  like  many  others  as  he  brushed 
the  unkempt  hair  from  his  forehead  and  squinted  at  his 
employer — being  just  a  son  to  his  parents,  father  who  worked 
in  the  factory  and  mother  who  kept  home  in  a  small,  anonymous 
frame  house  near  the  tracks  of  the  railway,  in  a  small  county 
seat  among  plains  of  silence — seen  always,  it  seems  now,  in  the 
misty  haze  of  evening,  attended  by  sadness  and  quietude. 

Thus,  one  autumn  morning  he  arose  early,  fumbled  into  his 
clothes,  and  went  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  house. 

The  dawn  hung  long  shadows  over  famihar  lawns,  and  the 
tenting  sky  hung  gray  and  cold,  half  frozen  with  the  stillness 
that  enveloped  the  streets  and  the  tracks  of  the  railroad,  that  lay 
embedded  in  their  cinders  far  beyond  vision,  stretching  endlessly 
into  the  country. 

Then  he  came  to  the  tents  and  trailers  in  the  hazy  field,  several 
blocks  from  his  home,  meanwhile  shivering  within  his  rough 
woolen  shirt  and  faded  trousers.  And  his  awkward  big  red  hands 
sank  deeper  into  his  pockets  and  his  head  bobbed  up  and  down 
on  his  red  neck,  his  towsled  and  flaxen  hair  curling  over  his 
forehead. 

And  then  a  small  man,  with  a  white  face  like  mottled  dough, 
came  walking  across  an  Of)en  space  from  the  encampment  of  tents. 

During  other  seasons,  the  Carlson  County  fairground  was  only 
a  deserted  place,  abandoned  to  the  wind  and  rain  at  the  edge 
of  the  town,  with  a  barren  grove  of  huge  trees  and,  at  one  end, 
its  huge  and  barn-like  grandstand. 

But  every  autumn,  for  as  long  as  his  memory  held,  strangers 
splashed  their  pavilions  over  the  green  field — as  if  a  tourney  of 
knights! — or  like  the  gaudy  tents  of  migrant  Arabs,  Saracens 
seen  once  in  the  movies,  the  stalls  unfurled  their  banners,  the 
desolate  fairground  mushroomed  into  an  oasis,  and  swarthy  people 
from  distant  places  were  suddenly  sprung  loose  among  them: 
rich  and  strange,  rich  and  strange! 

There  was  Madame  Torrida,  the  snake-woman,  for  example, 
saying:  "Come  in  here,  Hughie.  Come  on  in,  honey,"  once  after 
midnight  as  he  walked  past  her  trailer.  Then  there  was  Presto, 
man  of  gestures,  and  his  black  satin  cape  (hke  Dracula's),  sweep- 
ing it  over  his  face  and  slinking  through  alleys.  "Got  something 
for  you,  Hughie,  muh  boy,"  Dr.  Watts  said,  but  it  was  more 
than  medicine.  Enormous  Lil:  "A  fat  chance  she  has  of  getting 
a  husband,"  her  barker  announced.  Depraved  Lil:  "Pinch  me 
to  see  if  I'm  real.     Go  ahead,  Hughie.     Try  it  just  once." 

Though  he  had  thrown  the  requisite  balls  and  missed  the 
requisite  milk  bottles,  hkely  as  not,  he  nevertheless  foimd  it  a 
place  of  wonder,  consequently  never  tiring  of  rude  and  grimy 
companionships,  jolting  rides,  and  happy  fists  unexpectedly 
clinched  into  his. 

With  flaxen  hair  and  wondering  eyes,  he  had  walked  awk- 
wardly and  with  delight  among  booths  and  tents,  and  it  mad6 
little  difference  to  him  that  each  year  the  same  features  returned: 
the  fellows  and  spill  the  milk,  ring  the  gong,  bait  the  bear  and 
harry  the  duck,  but  topple  the  chubby  boy  into  the  chilly  tub. 
.  .  .  Where  he  was  concerned,  this  could  never  stale. 
And  now  he  was  handyman  there! 

Now,  by  seven  o'clock  each  evening,  the  tiers  across  the  track 
slowly  became  filled  with  people,  settling  into  their  places  under 
the  kleigs,  as  the  throngs  of  the  holy  on  judgment  day,  seeming 
as  strangely  unfamiliar  to  him  then,  the  people,  as  were  those 
dark  ones  who  operated  the  stalls  and  concessions. 
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Those  of  the  grandstand  were  also  those  of  the  fairway:  young 
men  and  little  girls,  farmhands,  men  from  the  city,  "bunnies" 
and  "skunks":  but  now  being  so  minute  and  far  away  that  the 
sound  of  their  voices  seemed  no  louder  than  the  rush  of  wind 
through  autumn  branches. 

At  this  time,  his  duties  being  done  for  the  moment,  he  would 
lounge  over  to  Mr.  Xastril's  dressing  room,  knocking  and  being 
admitted.  For  it  was  Mr.  Xastril,  the  clown,  small  and  pale, 
who  had  come  to  him  the  first  morning,  and  who  had  secured 
him  his  position,  resembling  none  of  the  people  Hughie  had  ever 
known  before. 

Without  his  grease  paint,  Mr.  Xastril  was  a  different  man 
from  what  he  was  when  he  wore  it.  Behind  his  mask,  he  seemed 
gay;  but  otherwise,  dressed  in  a  plain,  faded  business  suit,  his 
delicate  features  downturned  into  a  sadness  and  reverie  (as  though 
he  were  dreaming  of  something  far  elsewhere)  that  by  its  very 
gentleness  attracted  Hughie  and  the  others. 

Their  relationship  was  always  a  delicate  and  gentle  affair,  meas- 
ured by  silences  more  often  than  speech. 

Thus,  when  the  clown  spoke  at  all,  it  was  only  to  speak  of 
the  fair.  So  at  nightfall,  when  Hughie  had  come  to  his  wagon, 
during  the  ritual  of  putting  his  faces  on,  he  would  tell  Hughie, 
who  sat  clumsy  and  wide-eyed,  the  truth  about  that  dark, 
Arabian  world  into  which  he  was  plunged,  and  his  voice  would 
drone,  hum  and  drone,  through  the  stillness  and  late  dimness 
of  dusk. 

Meanwhile,  he  would  be  pasting  on,  from  one  small  ear  to 
another,  a  ludicrous  white  smile,  rendering  him,  once  he  had 
also  tilted  his  eyebrows  up,  an  expression  of  almost  maniacal  glee, 
with  the  long  shadows  in  the  ill-illumined  wagon  crossing  his 
insane-seeming  mask  like  fingers. 

.  .  .  Until,  when  he  had  adjusted  his  grease  paint,  they  saw  it 
was  time  to  begin;  and,  descending  from  the  wagon,  they  walked 
across  the  field  till  they  came  to  the  platform. 

During  the  acts  themselves,  Hughie  stood  well  in  the  back- 
ground, away  in  the  semi-shadows,  watching  with  a  slight  feeling 
of  disgust,  a  feeling  new  to  him,  the  sword  swallower  and  the 
others  attempting  their  feeble  tricks. 

To  see  the  clown,  however,  a  small  lithe  ball  of  color,  pirouette 
and  wheel  under  the  kleigs,  seeming  so  tinsel-brittle  and  yet  so 
agile,  that  was  new,  all  new.  Bouncing  a  ball  to  the  seal,  slap- 
happy,  wheeling  about,  yet  with  perfect  precision,  Mr.  Xastril 
seemed  how  gay  and  small  a  figure,  abstracted  away  from  the 
world,  turning  under  the  light  like  dust  in  a  sunbeam,  the  light 
falling  as  though  from  a  great  height,  presaging  futures,  cycles 
of  years.  Hughie  stared,  himself  absorbed  in  the  reverie  of  the 
clown,  himself  caught  up  in  the  motion. 

But  he  hadn't  noticed,  no  one  had  seen  it  coming,  that  the 
coiled  gasoline  barrel  by  which  he  was  standing,  used  to  inflame 
the  water  of  the  tub  into  which  Darlene  dived  at  her  act's  end, 
nobody  knew  how,  suddenly  went  wlioosh  and  splattered  beau- 
tiful yellow  flames  in  all  directions,  like  a  yellow  custard  or  pie 
in  an  act. 

Brought  suddenly  into  prominence,  everything  rushed  him  at 
once,  and  his  senses  lept  to  the  top  of  his  mind,  hearing  a  long 
a-a-a-h  of  satisfaction  and  admiration  from  the  audience,  as  in 
an  arena  when  the  lions  are  entering.  The  babble,  the  rushing 
of  flames,  hearing  a  voice:  "A  bit  hot  under  the  collar,  I'd 
imagine."  But  bewilderment  turned  to  pain  for  him  as  his  mouth, 
trembling,  at  last  broke  into  a  shout,  followed  by  shout  on  shout, 
and  the  heat  closed  in  like  a  wall. 

Incendiary  fever  shivered  his  body,  wrapt  in  a  vest  and  girdle 
of  flames. 

He  was  still  ignorant  as  to  what  was  happening  to  him,  but 
"They  think  it's  part  of  the  act!  They  think  it's  j>art  of  the  act!" 
the  clown  ref>eated  in  distraction,  his  mouth  a  huge  white  smile 
pasted  from  ear  to  ear. 

Hughie  stood  like  a  martyred  sacrifice,  like  burning  leaves, 
trying  to  slip  the  flame  from  him  like  a  hairshirt,  having  to 
watch  the  light  in  his  eyes,  standing  in  sawdust. 


He  yelled,  "Something  is  going  to  happen  to  me!"  hysterically, 
and  the  clown  repeated  (he  had  heard  the  voice  before,  or  felt 
he  would  hear  it  again),  "They  think  it's  piart  of  the  act!" 
smiling  at  him  and  crying  distractedly,  and  Hughie  felt  himself 
tumbling,  being  crumbled  inwards,  till  his  face  met  the  sawdust, 
and  he  felt  himself  being  rolled  over  and  over  by  the  grinning 
clown. 

Hughie  was  being  trammeled  now,  his  body  beaten  upon  like 
a  tub,  huge,  awkward,  half-dead. 

Finally,  before  losing  awareness,  he  felt  the  life-saving  pum- 
mels, remote,  thudding  dully,  his  mouth  full  of  sawdust.  Dull 
smoke,  as  from  a  pile  of  green  limbs,  erupted  somberly  from  his 
charred  denims,  twisting  in  huge  greasy  coils  from  the  limbs  of 
his  body. 

Then  as  the  light  popped  out,  one  last  roar  from  the  stands, 
a  remote  roar  of  approval,  far  and  distant,  like  waves  on  a  shore, 
like  the  roaring  heard  in  a  seashell:  cowbells. 

When  Hughie  awoke  at  length,  it  was  to  a  white  room  with 
red  roses  at  the  white  side  of  his  bed,  and  he  could  smell  the 
sickly,  metalic  odors  of  medicine  winding  among  the  roses,  and, 
when  he  tried  to  raise  himself,  discovered  that  his  frame,  big 
and  awkward,  was  swaddled  mummy-like  within  prohibitive 
bandages. 


Soon  after,  the  mayor  arrived,  bringing  a  gentleman  from  the 
press  and  a  representative  from  the  ladies'  club,  who  held  up 
before  him  the  newspaper  clippings  which  showed  that  it  had 
all  been  an  accident.  Then  the  clown  was  brought  in,  nervous 
and  ill-at-ease  among  the  brisk,  smiling  people  who  crowded 
the  cubicle  with  the  arrogance  of  statues.  When  he  was  led  to 
the  bedside,  a  colorless,  meek  man  in  a  faded  Sunday  suit,  the 
two  stared  guiltily  at  one  another  without  quite  knowing  what 
to  say,  minimized  by  the  apparent  size  of  the  people. 

"Grin,  Hughie.  Grin,  Mr.  Xastril,"  the  photographer  de- 
manded, and  the  important  people,  looming  like  wilful  giants, 
clucked  their  approval. 

When  the  flashbulb  went  off,  grinning  foolishly,  uneasily  into 
each  other's  faces,  the  two  friends  saw  that,  despising  one  another, 
they  really  had  nothing  to  say. 

Then  the  mayor  shook  Mr.  Xastril's  hand,  after  which  he  then 
dismissed  him  again. 

Hughie  sank  back,  awkward  and  self-conscious  in  the  white 
room  with  its  people,  and  roses  smelling  of  medicine.  It  was 
all  right  to  point  out  that  it  was  all  a  mistake. 

But  he  remembered  how  they  had  laughed,  how  they  had 
clapped. 

At  the  point  of  tears,  he  waited  angrily  and  impatiently,  mis- 
trusting them,  for  the  time  when  they  would  leave  him  to  soli- 
tude again. 


WILLIAM  J.  GOODREAU: 


Tin 


Tin  has  an  amazing  talent 

It  can  keep  time  in  the  rain. 

The  bent  cover  of  a  rotting  can. 

Or  the  rippling  sea  of  roof  on  a  shack 

Registers  this. 

Of  course  the  beauty  is  in  the  sound — 

Not  in  the  rust. 

But  when  clouds  bundle  together 

And  the  wind  takes  a  heavy  breath 

The  rapping  on  the  tin  makes  up 

For  its 

Little 

Deficiencies. 


Eva 


Thick  lace  curtains,  filled  with  a  yellow  breeze. 

Roll  in  ellipse-like  forms 

Revealing  red  clay  pots,  with 

Lean  and  willowy  geraniums  shaking  helplessly 

And  Eva  sitting  behind  them. 

If  she  could  see  clear  plate  glass 

Draped  in  mossy  velvet 

Before  a  scene  pastoral  — 

Quiet  sliced  by  jays  .  .  . 

Light  bouncing  from  silvery  leaves  .  .  . 

("I  got  plenty  a  nothin'  ") 
If  a  man  were  around  to  kiss 
The  hand  while  angels  turned  another  way  .  .  . 
If  she  had  little  boys  and  girls 
All  marble  flesh  with 
Grape  blue  eyes  .  .  . 

("And  nothin's  plenty  for  me") 
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JANE  ANDREWS: 
Irene 

The  ladies  of  Reedtown  are  having  their  customary  conver- 
sation: 

— Oh,  my  goodness!    I  didn't  know  that! 
— He's  been  in  the  hospital  for  over  three  weeks  now  .... 
— And  the  doctor  said  he  had  Hoskin's  disease  .  .  .  but  then 
they  decided  he  didn't  .  .  .  /  think  it's  a  malformation  of  the 
intestine,  that's  what  it  sounds  like  to  me  ...  . 

In  the  living  room  the  ladies  of  fifty  thousand  little  southern 
towns  are  having  their  customary  conversation,  involving  bow- 
els, book-clubs,  kidneys,  motor  trips,  children,  bridge  parties, 
hired   help,    adulteries,   illness,   sickness,   death,    disease,    laundry, 

movies,  miscarriages,  chinaware,  chocolate  pie,  husbands, 

Outside,  a  storm  is  beginning.  It  has  rained  every  day  for  a 
month  now.  The  ladies  have  left  their  windows  open;  they  hurry 
home  to  close  them.  In  one  flutter  they  are  gone.  The  house  is 
silent  now,  only  the  sounds  of  various  swift  winds  outside  the 
door  ...  the  ladies  are  finally  gone,  to  close  their  windows, 
driving  home  in  bright  new  cars  that  no  storm  could  overturn; — 
I  have  left  my  windows  open,  ladies,  I  knew  this  storm  would 
bring  no  rain,  only  a  wide  moist  sweep  of  rainless  winds  with 
voices,  ladies,  that  you  have  never  heard. 

The  house  across  the  street  is  dark  and  empty. 
Irene  heard  them,  the  voices  in  the  wind.     None  of  the  ladies 
spoke  of  Irene  tonight.    Not  to  me,  never  to  me,  about  my  own 
sister. 

The  ladies  must  be  at  home  by  now,  safe  and  secure,  with 
their  windows  tightly  barred.  My  windows  open,  a  pitiful  stab 
of  rebellion.  I,  a  respectable  old  maid,  scorn  the  ladies  behind 
their  backs;  she,  openly.  We  are  alike;  more  alike  than  anyone 
could  realize.  But  she  never  had  my  weariness;  she  never  felt 
as  I  have  always  felt,  that  she  had  lived  out  all  her  life  before 
she  had  been  born,  before  anyone  was  ever  born;  before  the  first 
twist  of  new  life  in  the  first  womb,  even,  I  feel  I  have  hved,  but 
in  what  they  call  reality  I  have  never  hved  at  all,  and  never  will, 
unless  I  have  lived  through  what  has  happened  to  her  .... 

"Martha!"  Mother's  voice  from  upstairs,  plaintive  like  a  small 
child's.  "Martha!"  Yes,  Ma.  "Have  you  closed  the  windows? 
Miss  Coggin's  closed  them  all  up  here,  but  you'll  have  to  put 
the  buckets  on  the  stairs  before  it  starts!" 

She  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  "Ma,  you  know  Bill  had 
the  roof  fixed  two  years  ago.  We  don't  need  the  buckets  any- 
more; it  doesn't  leak." 

"You  don't  have  to  tell  me  it  don't  leak,  with  this  house  over 
a  hundred  years  old!  Old  houses  ain't  going  to  stop  leaking 
when  a  good  storm  comes  up  just  because  of  a  little  tar  patched 
over  the  roof.  If  I  could  get  up  from  this  bed  I'd  do  it  myself. 
There's  little  enough  I  ask  you  all  to  do  for  me — " 

"Ma,  it  hasn't  even  started  raining  yet.  The  storm's  a  long 
way  off.     I'll  see  to  everything." 

"If  I  could  just  move  out  of  this  bed — " 

Even  the  faintest  trace  of  rebellion  denied.  Maybe  I  can  get 
by  with  leaving  a  few  of  the  windows  open,  without  her  hearing. 
She  placed  the  buckets  in  the  usual  spots  on  the  stairs.  At 
least  I  can  walk  tonight,  late,  when  the  rain  comes,  and  the 
ladies  of  Reedtown  and  all  the  other  little  southern  towns  are 
safely  asleep  in  their  beds,  and  the  lights  out  all  over  the  town. 
Walk  until  it  is  impossible  to  think.  I  have  already  almost  ceased 
to  feel;  thinking  is  all  that  is  left.  When  I  have  conquered  that, 
I  shall  be  like  all  the  rest  of  them,  the  other  ladies,  safe,  secure, 
and  dead.  Walk  tonight  in  the  rain,  the  streets  up  and  down, 
the  lawns  and  green  stretches  up  and  down,  the  tree-shaded  dirt 
roads  up  and  down,  as  if  I  were  looking  for  something.  What 
is  it  I  look  for?  In  spite  of  all  the  weariness,  the  foreknowledge, 
there  is  still  something  I  have  to  find,  even  now.  The  same  thing 
that  drives  me  drove  Irene,  after  all;  she  is  in  all  of  us.  The 
blood  inside  us  driving,  gnawing?  No,  not  always  forever  only 
that;  that  is  what  she  thought,  like  female  rats  in  a  wheel-cage, 
she  said,  but  there  is  something  more,  and  she  knew  it  too.  I  am 
thinking  of  her  as  if  she  were  dead  instead  of  only  gone  back  to 
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that  place  again.  I  told  them  they  should  never  send  her  there; 
it  does  no  good,  she  only  comes  out  and  in  a  few  weeks  she  starts 
drinking  again;  but  the  difference  is  that  now  she  can  never 
come  back  here.  She  must  drink  because  she  is  looking,  too. 
A  search  for  something  we  know  we  can  never  find.  What  did 
she  say?  "When  we  were  fourteen  they  should  have  put  us  both 
into  a  convent,'  she  said,  'or  else  a  brothel.' 

The  rain  will  be  here  soon;  after  Ma  gets  to  sleep  I  can  walk. 
The  house  across  the  street.     Dark  and  empty. 

The  whole  affair  came  suddenly  back  into  Martha's  mind;  she 
did  not  try  to  suppress  it.  The  night  years  ago  at  the  party 
when  she  had  noticed  for  the  first  time  the  attraction  between 
Irene  and  Tom  Morrison,  the  way  their  eyes  sought  each  other 
out,  and  Tom's  wife  trying  not  to  notice,  and  she  herself  trying 
to  think  it  was  nothing,  nothing  had  or  would  come  of  it,  and 
knowing  all  along  the  outcome,  because  she  knew  her  sister  and 
she  knew  this  man.  That  night  she  foresuffered  the  whole  long 
stretch  of  the  affair,  and  its  conclusion,  so  that  when  it  developed 
she  looked  at  it  with  detachment,  said  nothing,  could  not  bring 
herself  to  interfere.  And  when  Irene  had  finally  left  town,  gone 
away  to  New  York,  she,  Martha,  had  known  it  was  not  the  end. 
Irene  had  written  that  she  had  a  good  job,  was  happy,  and  that 
was  all  they  knew  of  her  until  she  wrote  one  day  to  say  that 
she  was  married.  They  never  saw  her  husband,  and  she  wrote 
again  a  year  later  to  tell  them  that  she  was  divorced.  After  Ma 
had  the  stroke  she  came  back  to  Reedtown  to  live,  but  refusing, 
with  her  old  independence,  to  live  with  any  of  the  family.  She 
took  a  house  across  the  street  from  this  house  where  they  had  been 
born,  and  where  Martha  lived  with  Ma  and  Miss  Coggins,  the 
nurse.  The  brothers,  Ed,  Jim  and  Steve  all  were  married  and 
living  in  town.  It  was  silly,  the  family  said,  for  Irene  to  live 
alone  across  the  street  when  she  could  just  as  easily  have  stayed 
at  home,  even  if  she  did  seem  to  have  plenty  of  money.  Martha 
knew  that  she  would  never  have  hved  this  near  them  if  the  little 
house  across  the  street  had  not  been  the  only  one  vacant  in  town; 
she  would  have  lived  as  far  away  as  possible.  She  wondered 
why  Irene  had  come  back  at  all,  but,  though  she  tried  not  to 
admit  it,  she  knew.  At  first  she  met  Tom  Morrison  away  from 
town,  but  soon  he  was  coming  to  her  house  in  the  evenings. 
Martha  could  see  the  car  parked  down  the  street  sometimes  when 
she  went  to  walk. 

One  day  Ed,  the  eldest  brother,  who  ran  a  hardware  store  in 
town,  came  and  asked  Martha  to  persuade  Irene  to  stop  see- 
ing Tom. 

"I  don't  give  a  damn  what  she  does  to  ruin  herself,"  he  said, 
"as  long  as  she  doesn't  do  it  in  this  town  and  ruin  all  of  us  along 
with  her.  Think  of  the  family!  It  would  kill  Ma  if  she  ever 
got  wind  of  it;  I  know  she  knew  about  it  the  last  time  even  if 
she  didn't  say  anything.  The  whole  town  is  talking.  She'd 
listen  to  you  more  than  to  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  That's  why 
I'm  asking  you  to  talk  to  her.   It  may  not  do  any  good  but " 

"No,  Ed,"  she  had  said.  "I  won't  talk  to  her.  She  won't  listen 
to  me,  and  I  have  no  right." 

"No  right!    Think  of  the  family!" 

"Why?  What's  so  holy  about  the  family?  Do  you  remember 
all  the  times  we  had  to  bail  Pa  out  of  jail  for  drinking?  She  and 
Pa  are  the  only  ones  of  us  who  had  any  life  to  them  at  all.  The 
rest  of  us  are  dead.    Let  her  live!" 

"I  never  thought  I'd  hear  you  talking  like  that.  I  thought 
the  family  meant  something  to  you.  She  got  it  from  Pa,  all 
right,  but  it's  a  good  thing  he's  in  his  grave  and  not  here  to  see 
this.     I  thought  I  had  at  least  one  sister  who — " 

"I'm  not  saying  anything  to  her  about  it.  She  loves  him  or 
something,  and  she'll  do  what  she'll  do  despite  any  of  us.  She's 
free,  Ed,  and  none  of  us  can  touch  her,  and  none  of  the  ladies 
in  this  town,  either.  Talk  to  her  yourself  if  you  want,  if  you're 
not  afraid  to!" 

"I  think  you're  just  uftset,  Martha.  I  will  talk  to  her  if  you 
won't,  and  if  talking  does  no  good,  well  then  we'll  see.  We'll  see." 

She  knew  that  he  would  not  say  anything  to  Irene.  He  had 
always  been  afraid  of  her,  he  and  all  the  rest  of  them  except 
Martha,  who  accepted  her.  There  was  something  unapproachable, 
indestructible,  about  Irene  no  matter  what  she  did,  and  all  of 


■"*"*  them  recognized  it.  She  had  never  been  one  of  them,  or  perhaps 
it  was  that  she  had  been  too  much  of  them,  too  violently  a  part 
of  them,  a  part  of  the  part  they  tried  to  keep  locked  in  them, 
the  secrets  of  the  respectable  families  of  fifty  thousand  little 
southern  towns  like  this,  the  voice  in  the  wind  that  they  would 
not  hear. 

So  it  had  gone  on,  and  she  had  watched  it,  and  known.  Once 
she  had  seen  Tom  Morrison's  wife  on  the  street,  with  the  little 
boy.  She  was  a  white,  thin  woman;  soft  and  spineless.  She  will 
be  leaving  him  soon,  thought  Martha,  but  she  will  come  back. 
There  won't  be  any  divorce.  I  wonder  if  Irene  realized  that. 
Maybe  I  should  tell  her.     But  still  she  said  nothing. 

Even  that  day  when  Mrs.  Gibbon,  who  lived  across  the  street 
next  door  to  Irene,  had  come  and  knocked  on  the  door,  she  had 
said  very  little.  Mrs.  Gibbon  was  a  timid,  well-meaning  woman, 
but  not  one  of  the  ladies.  Her  husband  worked  in  the  mill. 
That  day  when  she  knocked  at  the  door  she  was  pale  and 
breathless. 

"I  had  to  come  over  here  and  tell  you,"  she  said,  "I  didn't 
know  what  else  to  do.  I  went  over  to  your  sister's  just  now. 
I  was  baking  a  cake  and  out  of  sugar  and  I  went  to  borrow  some. 
Mrs.  Johns  won't  home,  so  I  thought  I'd  see  if  your  sister  had 
any;  I  was  going  to  pay  her  back  as  soon's  I  went  to  the  store. 
I  went  up  to  the  kitchen  door  and  looked  in,  and  she  was  in 
there,  and  a  man  with  her,  and  she  had  a  knife  in  her  hand  and 
there  was  blood  all  over  the  kitchen,  and  she  was  crying,  and 
there  was  blood  all  over  her.  They  didn't  see  me,  so  I  just  run 
away,  back  home,  and  I  didn't  know  what  to  do,  but  I  thought 
I  ought  to  do  something,  so  I  came  over  here  to  you — " 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Gibbon." 

"I  thought  she  might  need  a  doctor,  or,  well — the  police,  or 
something." 

"Thank  you  for  coming  to  me.     I'll  see  about  it  myself." 

"I — I  think  she — they — had  been  drinking;  there  was  a  bottle 
on  the  cabinet — " 

"Yes.     I  suppose  they  had.   Thank  you  for  coming  over." 

"Well,  I  just  thought — I  mean  I  didn't  know  what  to  think; 
I  mean — " 

She  backed  out  of  the  door  and  was  gone. 

Martha  stood  in  the  door  for  a  moment,  her  mind  blank,  only 
the  old  aching  weariness.  Then  she  sat  where  she  could  see  Tom 
when  he  left  the  house,  and  waited.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came 
out  of  the  house  and  went  down  the  street  to  his  car.  She  hur- 
ried across  the  street. 

Irene  finally  came  to  the  door.  She  had  on  a  dress  that  was 
obviously  clean  and  fresh,  and  looked  perfectly  as  usual,  except 
for  the  look  in  her  eyes  and  heavy  white  bandages  across  her 
wrists. 

"Come  in,"  she  said.  "I  was  just  making  myself  some  coffee. 
Will  you  have  some?" 

"Thanks."  They  went  into  the  kitchen,  which  was  clean, 
but  she  noticed  a  tiny  spot  of  blood  on  the  floor.  There  was  a 
coffeepot  on  the  stove;  Irene  reached  for  it. 

"What's  happened  to  your  arms?" 

Irene  looked  at  her  for  a  moment.  "It's  a  rash,"  she  said,  still 
looking  at  her.  "I've  been  to  the  doctor  about  it.  He  said  to 
keep  it  bandaged  up." 

"I  always  thought  that  was  the  wrong  thing  to  do  .  .  .  for  a 
rash." 

"They  change  treatments  every  other  day." 

"You  don't  look  well.     Hadn't  you  better  sit  down?" 

"I'm  all  right." 

"I  thought  I'd  come  over  and  see  how  you  were.  You  haven't 
been  over  for  two  days.  Mother's  been  wondering;  she  wanted 
me  to  call  you  yesterday.  I  finally  called  last  night  but  you 
weren't  home." 

"No  ...  I  wasn't.  Tell  her  I'm  fine.  I'll  try  to  get  over 
there  soon." 

"Well,  you  know  Ma." 

"Yes.  I'll  come  over  tomorrow.  Tell  her  I  have  a  headache 
today." 

"All  right.  I've  got  to  get  back  now,  If  your  headache 
bothers  you,  call  me  and  I'll  come  over," 


"I  will.    Thanks  for  stopping  by." 

She  should  have  talked  to  her  then,  but  still  she  would  not, 
there  were  no  words.  Words  are  useless,  she  thought.  What  can 
I  say  to  her,  or  she  to  me?  We  were  closer  before  she  went  away. 
Maybe  I  should  have  gone  away,  too.  Maybe  I  will.  Why  did 
I  ever  stay  here?  What  did  I  expect  to  see  here,  why  here?  But 
I  was  the  one  they  expected  to  stay.  I  was  raised  to  stay;  she 
was  the  one  they  raised  to  go  away.  There  is  something  yet  to 
see,  to  happen,  and  then  there  will  be  nothing  again. 

That  night  when  the  phone  rang  she  was  expecting  it.  It 
was  Ed. 

"Is  Steve  over  there?     I've  been  trying  to  find  him." 

"No,  I  haven't  seen  him.    Why?" 

It's  Irene,  she  thought. 

"I  haven't  time  to  tell  you  about  it  now,"  he  said.  "It's  a  mess 
about  Irene,  that's  all  I  can  say." 

"Is  she  hurt?" 

"No.     Just  raising  hell.     I'll  tell  you  later." 

He  hung  up. 

For  an  hour  she  waited;  then  a  car  drew  up  before  the  house. 
Ed  got  out. 

"Is  Ma  asleep?"  he  asked. 

"Yes.    I  think  so." 

"We've  got  Irene  in  the  car.  Can't  find  the  key  to  her  house. 
She'll  have  to  stay  here  tonight." 

He  went  to  the  car  and  came  back  carrying  Irene,  wrapped 
in  a  blanket.  They  put  her  in  the  downstairs  bedroom  next 
to  Martha's. 

"Tell  me  what  happened,"  she  said. 

"Tom's  wife  left  town  today,"  he  said.  "Because  of  her,  of 
course.  Took  the  kid  and  went  away.  The  neighbors  all  knew 
she  was  going — and  why.  None  of  us  will  ever  hold  our  heads 
up  again  in  this  town.  About  nine  tonight  the  people  living 
next  door  to  the  Morrisons,  you  know,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kimrey, 
heard  a  lot  of  noise  and  cursing  going  on  in  the  house,  like  a 
fight.  Then  they  heard  a  woman's  voice,  and  the  blinds  were  all 
down,  but  they  could  see  shadows.  Then  one  of  the  other  neigh- 
bors said  they'd  seen  Irene  drive  right  up  to  the  house,  and  Tom 
let  her  in,  about  six-thirty.  So  somebody  called  the  police,  and 
Bob  Kimrey  called  me.  I  got  the  other  boys,  finally  found  Steve, 
and  we  went  over  there,  before  the  police.  I  knocked  on  the 
door  and  Tom  yelled  something  and  I  said  who  I  was  and  that 
I  knew  Irene  was  in  there  and  I  wanted  to  see  her.  Then  Irene 
shouted  to  me  to  go  to  hell.  They  were  both  drunk,  you  could 
tell  by  their  voices.  Well,  that  just  made  me  see  red,  the  little 
bitch,  the  whole  thing  was  like  something  that  happens  over  in 
niggertown.  So  then  the  police  came  and  I  went  back  over  to 
the  station  with  them  and  swore  out  a  search  warrant,  and  we 
came  back.  The  officer  told  them  to  open  up,  the  doors  were 
locked,  and  so  we  broke  in.  They  tried  to  hide.  Irene  was  in 
the  bathroom,  locked  in,  and  we  broke  in  there  too.  She  didn't 
have  a  stitch  on,  she  doesn't  now  under  that  blanket,  just  those 
bandages  on  her  wrists.  I  don't  know  about  them;  don't  want  to. 
She  clawed  and  scratched  and  cursed  us  all  out  all  the  time  in  the 
vilest  language  I  ever  heard.  I — I  had  to  knock  her  out.  I  don't 
know  about  the  law;  Tom  being  a  lawyer  he'll  probably  get  out 
of  anything  he  could  be  charged  with;  but  tomorrow  she's  going 
back  to  the  sanatorium,  and  when  she  gets  out  she's  going  as 
far  away  from  this  town  as  she  can  get.     I'll  see  to  that." 

"I  don't  think  she'll  want  to  come  back." 

"I  should  think  she  wouldn't.  She'd  better  not  try.  I  just 
hope  to  hell  we  can  keep  all  of  this  from  Ma.  You've  always 
taken  up  for  her,  haven't  you?  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  your 
sweet  sister  now?" 

"I'm  sorry  it  all  happened,  but  I  can  understand — " 

"Understand?  All  there  is  to  understand  is  that  she's  nothing 
but  a  little — " 

"I'll  watch  out  for  her.  Why  don't  you  get  home?  I'll  take 
care  of  her." 

"You  don't  seem  to  realize,  yet,  what  all  this  means  to  us, 
all  of  us!  How  do  you  think  it's  going  to  be,  from  now  on,  with 
all  the  town  knowing  all  about  this  and  talking  about  it — how 
are  we  going  to  live  here?" 
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"Live?"  She  started  to  laugh,  then  stopped.  "I  guess  we'll 
manage.  They'll  forget  about  it.  Go  on  home  now,  and  get 
some  sleep  and  don't  worry." 

He  turned  and  left  without  saying  anything  more.  She  went 
into  the  kitchen  and  started  herself  some  coffee.  Then  she  went 
back  to  the  room  where  Irene  was  and  sat  down  in  the  chair  by 
the  bed.  Suddenly  the  form  on  the  bed  moved,  turned,  and 
raised  up.  Martha  went  into  her  room  and  came  back  with  a 
nightgown. 

"Irene?"  she  said  softly. 

"Martha.     How  did  I  get  here?" 

"Ed  brought  you.    Don't  you  remember  what  happened?" 

"Yes.  I  remember.  They  broke  in  and  all  I  could  think  of 
was  to  hide  .  .  .  but  they  found  me." 

"Here.  See  if  you  can  get  into  this  gown.  I'll  get  a  cloth 
for  your  face." 

"Have  you  got  a  drink?     I  need  a  drink." 

"No,  you  don't.     There's  some  coffee  on,  you  can  drink  that." 

"I  need  a  good  stiff  drink." 

"When  you  drink  the  coffee  you'll  feel  better." 

"Don't  you  keep  liquor  in  this  house  at  all?  Not  even  for 
snakebites?     God!" 

Martha  went  into  the  kitchen.  "Here.  Drink  this.  You'll 
feel  better." 

"I  don't  want  to  feel  better.   When  I  feel  better  I'll  feel  worse." 

"Drink  it." 

Irene  drank  three  cups.  "Well.  I  do  feel  better  and  I  do  feel 
worse.  Do  you  hate  me  now,  Martha?  Do  you  think  I'm  damned 
to  hell  for  sure?" 

"No.  I  don't  hate  you  and  I'm  not  even  sure  there's  a  hell 
or  whether  you'd  go  to  it  if  there  were." 

"I  wonder  ...  if  the  cuts  on  my  wrists  had  been  deep  enough, 
or  in  the  right  place,  would  I  be  burning  in  hell  right  this 
minute?  ...  Ed  would  say  yes.  He  should  know.  The  head 
of  the  family,  the  gallant  patriarchy!  A  modern  crusade,  tonight. 
Preserve  the  family  honor." 


"They  shouldn't  have  gone  after  you  like  that." 

"Why  not?  The  honor  must  be  preserved  at  all  costs  ...  I  see 
you  out  walking  at  night  sometimes,  Martha.  Why  do  you  walk?" 

"I  like  to  walk." 

"People  will  begin  saying  there  are  other  reasons  for  those 
walks  you  take.  They'll  say,  that  family,  those  girls,  they're  all 
alike.  Bill  will  be  driving  up  beside  you  one  night  and  bringing 
you  home  for  the  sake  of  the  family.  But  what  do  you  walk  for?" 

"Because  I'm  a  fool." 

"You're  looking,  aren't  you?  I  tried  that.  Never  anywhere. 
Just  snatches  at  times.  On  people's  faces,  in  a  large  city;  or  in 
the  shape  of  a  tree  or  the  twist  of  a  road  in  a  small  town  like 
this  ...  a  tree  you've  seen,  and  a  road  you've  known  all  your 
life,  but  you  come  upon  it  at  night  when  you're  walking  and  it's 
different.  Oh,  I  know  you,  Martha,  we're  sisters,  and  I  know 
you.  I  was  standing  in  a  subway  one  day,  and  a  little  man  came 
up  to  me.  He  had  on  a  black  shabby  suit,  and  he  had  some  kind 
of  accent,  and  he  said  to  me,  'Your  hair  is  like  sunlight,'  and 
walked  away,  but  I  remember  him,  his  face." 

"Tomorrow  Ed's  taking  you  to  Richmond." 

"I  know.  It  won't  do  any  good.  But  Tom's  over  with.  I 
was  trying  to  get  him  to  divorce  her  and  marry  me.  Do  you 
know  that?  Why,  I  swear  to  God  I  don't  know.  Maybe  I  got 
scared  for  a  minute.  The  other  didn't  work  out,  and  I  thought  .  .  . 
but  it  never  works  out,  not  for  people  like  me  ...  or  for  you 
either,  but  you  knew.  They  kill  it,  love,  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it;  some  way  or  other  they  always  manage  to.  People 
kill  it,  or  you  kill  it  yourself.  His  wife  will  come  back  to  him. 
She'll  persuade  herself  it's  for  the  boy,  but  she  loves  him,  holds 
onto  him;  she's  killed  it  herself  long  ago,  but  she  won't  admit  it. 
She'll  come  back — she  never  did  have  any  guts." 

"You'd  better  try  to  sleep  now.  Ed's  coming  early  in  the 
morning." 

"They'll  talk,  won't  they?  The  whole  town.  Poor  Ed.  I 
suppose  he'll  never  forgive  me.  One  of  the  oldest  families  in 
town." 


MARY  IDOL: 
On  the  Pier 

From  the  hammock  under  the  oak  tree  Julia  could  just  see, 
out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye,  the  bedraggled  border  of  zinnias 
in  which  her  mother  spent  two  hours  of  every  morning.  Beyond 
it  she  could  see,  when  she  turned,  a  level  expanse  of  cotton  fields, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  closest  one,  the  gray  shack  which  her 
parents  had  entered  a  few  minutes  earlier.  "They  should  be  back 
soon  now,"  she  said,  yawning,  to  the  setter  who  switched  her  tail 
at  a  swarm  of  gnats  under  the  hammock.  Swinging  her  bare 
legs  to  the  ground,  she  picked  up  an  empty  glass  and  a  book  of 
poems  and  started  across  the  lawn  toward  the  porch.  "Come  on. 
Lady."  The  dog  got  up,  stretched,  and  followed  her  half-way 
across  the  yard.  Suddenly  she  stopped,  her  body  stiffening,  and 
loped  barking  toward  the  front  of  the  house.  Julia  ran  after  her,, 
calling,  "Here,  girl,  here!"  As  she  rounded  the  privet  hedge  she 
saw  Lady  bound  upon  a  boy  with  sunburned  blond  hair  above  a 
tanned,  clean-cut  face.    "Down,  Lady,"  she  called. 

"It's  all  right,"  the  boy  said,  laughing  as  he  knelt  by  the  front 
steps.  "Here,  Lady."  He  laid  the  fishing  pole  which  he  had  been 
holding  on  the  ground  and  fondled  the  dog  under  the  chin;  she 
stood  quivering  and  looking  distrustfully  at  him.  "Good  girl;" 
the  boy  said,  stroking  her  head,  "she's  looking  out  for  her 
mistress." 

Julia  watched  him,  conscious  of  her  touseled  hair  and  bare  feet. 
Perhaps  the  Country  Club  crowd  which  her  mother  had  so  highly 
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recommended  had  finally  returned  from  the  innumerable  places 
to  which  they  all  seemed  to  have  gone  for  the  summer.  She 
glanced  down  the  avenue  of  long-leaf  pines  that  led  up  to  the 
house;  there  was  no  automobile  in  sight. 

The  boy  looked  up  at  her.    "Is  your  father  here?" 

"No,  he's  over  at  one  of  the  Negro  houses." 

"Well,  maybe  you  can  tell  me,"  he  said,  standing  up  with  his 
hand  still  on  the  dog's  head.  "I  wanted  to  fish  in  the  lake.  Mr. 
Lan  used  to  let  all  of  us  fish  there,  but  I  thought  maybe  I'd  better 
ask  your  dad." 

Julia  looked  again  at  his  cotton  sport  shirt  and  khaki  pants, 
trying  to  remember  if  he  were  someone  she  was  supposed  to  know. 
He  grinned,  the  corners  of  his  mouth  twisting  down  unpleas- 
antly.  "I'm  Gene  Howell.   My  folks  live  over  on  the  west  farm." 

"Oh!  Certainly  it's  all  right!"  Julia  said,  blushing.  "I'm  sure — 
any  time  you  want  to." 

"Thanks,"  he  said,  again  with  the  grin  which  cut  through  the 
hard  line  of  his  cheek  and  gave  it  a  cynical  twist.  "Tell  your 
dad  I  can  show  him  some  of  the  best  places  if  he  wants  to  fish 
some."  Picking  up  his  fishing  pole  and  giving  the  dog  a  final 
pat,  he  disappeared  into  the  bamboo  grove  at  the  other  side  of 
the  house. 

Julia  returned  to  the  hammock.  "How  stupid  of  me!"  she 
thought,  kicking  the  leg  of  a  lawn  chair.  "There  I've  finally  met 
one  of  the  common  people  and  I  make  him  think  I'm  a  horrible 
snob  who  thinks  tenants  are  dirt."  Smiling  ironically,  she  looked 
down  at  her  sweaty  shorts,    "I  certainly  look  a  heck  of  a  lot 


better  than  he  does!"  She  opened  her  book  and  turned  to  "The 
Man  with  a  Hoe,"  which  she  had  been  reading.  "Gene  Howell 
isn't  like  that,"  she  thought,  lying  back  in  the  hammock,  "but 
so  many  people  would  make  him  that  way." 

Across  the  cotton  field,  her  mother  and  father  came  out  of 
the  gray  house,  followed  by  a  colored  woman  who  shambled 
behind  them  toward  the  back  yard.  Her  mother  was  talking 
animatedly  to  her  father,  her  head  thrown  back  under  its  sunhat 
as  she  looked  up  at  him.  Her  figure  was  not  as  slim  as  it  had 
been  last  year,  Julia  thought,  and  wrinkles  were  beginning  to 
show  in  the  smooth  face,  but  her  friends  would  still  say  jokingly 
that  she  looked  more  like  Julia's  sister  than  her  mother.  When 
they  reached  the  lawn  Kathleen  McNair  sank  into  the  chair  by 
the  hammock  and,  taking  off  the  straw  hat,  undid  the  bun  of 
hair  at  the  back  of  her  neck.  "Whew!"  she  breathed,  shaking  it 
out.    "It's  hot  enough  to  kill  a  cat!" 

"What  was  wrong  with  Annie?"  Julia  asked,  motioning  with 
her  head  toward  the  kitchen  door,  which  the  Negro  woman  had 
just  entered. 

"Oh,  nothing.    She's  just  good-for-nothing.    They  all  are." 
Harry  McNair  came  back  from  the  porch  and  handed  Kath- 
leen a   glass.    "I  can   remember,"   he  said,   smiling,   "when   you 
said  you'd  give  ten  white  servants  just  to  have  Jessie  back." 

"I  would!  That  Maureen!  Lord,  I'm  glad  I  don't  have  her 
around  to  put  up  with  any  more!" 

Julia  sat  up  in  the  hammock.  "You  didn't  understand  Mau- 
reen.    Her  little  girl  had  asthma." 

"Please,  Julia,"  Kathleen  said,  leaning  back  wearily  and  spread- 
ing her  hair  into  a  black  fan  across  the  back  of  the  chair,  "don't 
start  that  again.     She  took  things." 

"She  needed  them,"  Julia  said.  "You  didn't  pay  her  enough 
to  live  on  and  take  care  of  a  sick  child." 

Harry  put  down  his  glass.  "I  think  we've  agreed,  Julia,  that 
it  was  an  unfortunate  situation  which  we  did  all  we  could  to 
remedy.  Can  we  drop  it  at  that  and  leave  off  the  accusations 
against  your  mother  for  today?" 

There  was  a  strained  silence  during  which  Kathleen  fanned 
herself  thoughtfully.  "You  know,  there's  a  big  difference  between 
the  Negroes  and  white  servants.  Take  Annie  there.  You  ask  her 
for  something  she's  taken,  and  she'll  give  it  back  to  you  without 
any  argument.  That  Maureen  would  stand  you  down  to  the  last 
stand  that  she  never  even  saw  it." 

"Maybe  she  didn't,"  Julia  said  softly. 

"No,"  Kathleen  said.  "It's  just  that  Maureen  knew  it  was 
wrong.  To  Annie,  taking  things  is  just  natural.  The  way  they 
have  those  flocks  of  children — it's  the  same  thing.  They're  not 
promiscuous — they're  just  unmoral." 

Harry  sighed  deeply  and  settled  back  into  his  chair  with 
closed  eyes. 

"But  a  little  education  could  change  it,  Mother.  It's  just 
that  they've  never  had  a  chance  to  develop  any — " 

Her  mother  cut  her  off  with  a  smile.  "Maybe  so,  dear,  but 
they're  much  easier  to  handle  as  they  are.  I'll  leave  the  reforming 
of  the  world  to  you." 

Julia  stared  at  her  mother's  face,  reposed,  and  at  her  father's 
heavy-lidded  dismissal  of  a  problem  which  she  knew  had — if  not 
now,  at  some  former  time — troubled  him.  "A  boy  from  the  west 
farm  came  over  and  wanted  to  fish  in  the  lake.  I  told  him  it 
was  all  right." 

"Oh,  yes,"  Harry  said,  picking  up  his  glass  again.  "That  must 
have  been  Jeff  Howell's  son." 

"I  didn't  know  we  had  any  white  tenants." 
"They're  the  only  ones." 

"Most  of  the  Howells  have  been  pretty  good  folks,  haven't 
they?"  Kathleen  asked.  "Didn't  Jeff's  sister  marry  Warren  Cov- 
ington?" 

Harry  smiled.  "I  wouldn't  know  about  that,  dear.  I  haven't 
kept  up  with  the  marriage  register." 

"Yes,  she  did — I  remember  now.  They  were  pld  Ned  Howgll's 
children,  and  Ned  was  the  one  who  never  did  8m9\?nt  to  §  hill 


of  beans.  Mama  used  to  send  flour  and  meat  and  things  over  to 
Sally  when  he'd  be  out  on  a  binge  and  the  children  wouldn't 
have  had  anything  but  cornbread  to  eat  for  two  days.  And  at 
Christmastime  she  always  made  us  fix  up  all  our  old  toys  so 
Papa  could  take  them  over  and  give  them  to  Jeff  and  Ellen.  I 
remember  one  doll — .  I  didn't  know  Jeff  was  on  one  of  the 
farms,  but  I'm  not  surprised." 

"The  boy  seemed  to  be  very  nice,"  Julia  said. 
Her  father  put  his  empty  glass  on  the  ground  and  leaned 
forward,  clasping  his  hands.  "I  expect  he  is.  Lan  said  he  was 
going  to  lend  him  some  money  to  get  started  in  college.  I'd 
forgotten  the  boy's  name,  but  he  was  working  on  some  machinery 
over  at  the  mill  when  I  was  there  the  other  day — seemed  to  be 
doing  a  bang-up  job  of  it,  too." 

"Well,  it's  Lan's  money,"  Kathleen  said,  gathering  her  hair 
into  its  bun  again,  "and  he  can  do  what  he  wants  to  with  it, 
but  I  don't  know  that  I'd  be  lending  money  into  that  branch 
of  the  Howell  family.  This  bov  may  be  smart  enough,  but  if 
he's  anything  like  his  father  and  his  grandfather,  Lan'll  be  lucky 
ever  to  see  a  cent  of  it  again." 

Julia  got  out  of  the  hammock  and  picked  up  the  empty 
glasses.    "I  think  I'll  go  in." 

"Take  a  look  into  the  kitchen,"  Kathleen  said,  "and  see  if 
Annie's  doing  anything,  will  you?" 

Julia  gathered  up  the  used  glasses  on  the  screened-in  porch, 
which  they  had  added  before  they  moved  into  the  house,  and 
carried  them  through  the  high-ceilin?ed  hall  into  the  kitchen. 
On  a  stool  in  front  of  the  cabinet  a  bent,  black  Ne^ro  woman 
of  about  forty  sat  hunched  with  her  head  in  her  hands. 
"Do  you  feel  bad,  Annie?" 

Annie  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  Julia  with  yellow,  blood- 
shot eyes.    "Not  so  good,  m'am,"  she  said,  standing  up  slowly. 
"I  got  a  tooth  been  givin'  me  trouble." 
"Should  you  be  working  then?" 

"Oh,  I'll  be  all  right.  Your  mama  got  no  business  foolin' 
aroun'  in  this  here  hot  kitchen." 

Julia  set  the  glasses  on  the  cabinet  and  stared  awkwardly  at 
Annie's  rumpled  back.    "Can  I  help?" 

"You's  a  sweet  little  girl.  Miss  Julia,"  Annie  said,  her  lips 
curling  upward  from  her  snuff-stained  teeth.  "Jus'  like  your 
mama.  She  brought  me  over  some  of  your  perty  dresses  for 
Sarah  this  mornin'  and  a  little  ole  tricycle  for  Deuteronomy. 
All  your  family's  good  folks." 

Julia  picked  up  a  knife  and  began  stiffly  to  peel  tomatoes.  She 
had  not  been  able  to  be  sure,  in  the  month  she  had  known  Annie, 
how  much  of  her  was  sincere  and  how  much  was  the  obsequious 
sort  of  hypocrisy  that  hurt  her  more  than  any  other  sign  of 
oppression  in  the  Negroes.  "Have  you  been  to  a  dentist?"  she 
asked.  "You  ought  to  go  if  your  tooth's  giving  you  a  lot  of 
trouble." 

Annie  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed  with  the  sound  of 
dry  bark  catching  fire  under  kerosene.  "Law,  Miss  Julia!  I  ain't 
got  the  money  or  the  time  to  throw  away  on  dentists.  I  got  six 
young'uns  over  there's  got  to  be  looked  to." 

"If  you  don't  get  it  looked  after,  though,"  Julia  persisted,  "it's 
liable  to  cause  you  all  sorts  of  trouble.  Teeth  can  make  you 
sick  all  over." 

"I  knows  that,"  Annie  said,  her  face  wrinkling  into  dark  fur- 
rows, "but  the  signs  ain't  right.  Lucy  Millam  over  there,  she 
took  sick  an'  died  'cause  she  had  a  tooth  pulled  when  the  signs 
was  in  the  head." 

"Oh,  Annie,  you  don't  really  believe  that!" 
Annie  shook  her  head  stubbornly.    "I  knows  you  folks  don't 
pay  no  attention  to  the  signs,  and  you  gits  along  all  right  some- 
times; but  I  knows  what  I's  seen,  too,  and  if  I  go,  I  jus'  wait 
until  the  signs  is  in  the  feet." 

Julia  closed  her  mouth  tightly.  Anger  should  be  directed  not 
at  Annie,  but  at  those  who  had  made  her  poor  and  ignorant.  She 
could  see  her  Uncle  Lan  swelling  out  his  fat  chest  and  saying 
satisfiedly,  "You  know  that  Howell  boy  who  went  so  far?  Well, 
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I  kind  of  claim  credit  for  getting  him  started.  Yessuh,  I  took 
a  chance  quite  a  few  people  wouldn't  have  taken  when  I  laid 
out  the  stakes  for  his  schooling."  Yes,  that  was  Uncle  Lan,  she 
thought,  always  the  benevolent  lord.     And  they  all  loved  him. 

"Annie  is  sick,"  she  challenged  her  mother  at  the  dinner  table. 
"She  has  a  bad  tooth." 

Kathleen  McNair's  eyebrows  arched  into  dark  bows,  and  she 
patted  her  daughter's  shoulder.  "Annie's  mother  and  her  mother 
before  her  had  tooth  trouble,"  she  said.  "You'll  notice,  if  you 
stick  around  for  a  while,  that  it  always  comes  at  the  most  incon- 
venient of  all  moments  and  that  she  won't  get  anything  done 
about  it  because  the  signs  aren't  right." 

"That  doesn't  necessarily — "  Julia  began. 

"Well,  she  certainly  can  make  a  good  casserole,"  Harry  said 
quickly,  darting  a  sharp  glance  at  Julia.  "Would  you  like  to 
go  in  to  the  Club  with  me  this  afternoon  and  go  swimming, 
Julia?" 

"It's  too  hot  for  golf,  Harry.    You'll  get  a  sunstroke." 

"I  doubt  that  seriously,  dear.  Anyway,  it's  not  so  bad;  it 
won't  be  a  bit  hotter  for  me  playing  golf  than  it  would  be  for 
you  digging  in  those  flowers." 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  I  don't  dig  in  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon." 

"Why  don't  you  come  swimming  with  me.  Mother?"  Julia 
asked,  trying  to  avoid  the  endless  discussion  about  the  heat,  which 
her  parents  had  known  would  be  present  before  they  decided  to 
move  back  to  Pine  Hill  from  Asheville. 

Kathleen  laughed.  "I  can  see  me  out  there  in  a  bathing  suit, 
can't  you?  I  will  go  with  you,  though,  if  you  want  me  to.  You 
might  see  some  people  you'd  like  to  be  introduced  to." 

Julia  did  not  see  anyone  to  whom  she  wanted  an  introduction; 
the  pool  was  occupied  by  the  gnats  and  a  bored  lifeguard  who 
threw  jjeanut  shells  into  the  water  and  subsequently  tried  to 
submerge  them — three  pebbles  to  each  shell.  "When  I  was  grow- 
ing up  around  Pine  Hill,"  Kathleen  said  worriedly,  "we  were 
having  parties  and  dating  all  the  time.  You  just  wait  till  the 
young  crowd  gets  back  from  heaven-only-knows  wherever  it  is 
they've  all  gone.    Things  will  begin  to  hum  then,  sweetie." 

"They'll  be  back  by  the  end  of  the  month.  I  don't  mind, 
really;  I  can  catch  up  on  my  reading  between  now  and  then." 

The  crows'  feet  that  were  beginning  to  form  around  her 
mother's  eyes  crinkled  into  thin  triangles.  "Why  don't  you  sun- 
bathe some  in  the  mornings?  You  wade  through  so  many  of 
those  dreary  old  classics  now  that  you  scare  off  everybody  who 
doesn't  have  a  Ph.D.  in  literature,  and  you  look  like  an  under- 
nourished ghost." 

"All  right,"  Julia  said,  smiling,  "I'll  go  down  to  the  lake  and 
swim  some." 

Putting  down  the  blanket  which  she  had  folded  to  take  with 
her  to  the  lake,  Julia  rummaged  among  the  boxes  of  as  yet 
unpacked  books  until  she  found  the  ones  which  her  mother  had 
considered  too  dull  even  to  label.  She  thumbed  through  Moll 
Flanders,  smiling  at  a  passage  which  she  had  marked,  put  it  on 
the  shelf  beside  the  works  of  Kingsley  and  most  of  Dostoevsky, 
and  picked  up  a  copy  of  Olii'er  Twist.  Gathering  it  together 
with  the  blanket,  her  sunglasses,  and  a  bottle  of  suntan  lotion; 
she  went  out  through  the  front  door  and  made  her  way  through 
the  bamboo  grove  into  the  patch  of  pine  woods  that  led  down 
to  the  lake.  The  part  of  the  lake  on  the  McNair  property  was 
really  only  the  arm  of  a  big  lake,  but  the  rest  was  cut  off  by 
the  woods  which  lined  the  bank  where  it  turned.  Julia  liked 
the  loneliness  and  depth  of  the  dark,  irregular  space  shaded  by 
the  darker  curtain  of  green.  She  spread  her  blanket  on  the  pier 
and  lay  down,  listening,  as  she  gazed  with  half-closed  eyes  at  the 
trees  on  the  opposite  bank,  to  the  lap  of  the  water  against  the 
pilings.  The  crunch  of  footsteps  on  the  pine  needles  broke  its 
even  rhythm,  and  she  sat  up,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
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to  look  up  through  the  woods.  Gene  Howell  was  striding  toward 
the  pier,  fishing  pole  in  hand.  "Hello!"  she  called,  adjusting  her 
halter  to  a  more  modest  angle. 

"Oh,  hello,"  he  said,  coming  onto  the  pier  beside  her  and 
setting  down  a  minnow  bucket.  "I  didn't  expect  to  find  any- 
one here." 

"Mother  wanted  me  to  get  some  sun,  and  I  don't  like  to  sun- 
bathe except  near  water.     So  I  came  down." 

She  blushed  as  his  eyes  ran  appraisingly  over  her  body.  "Haven't 
been  out  much  this  summer,  have  you?" 

"No." 

He  took  a  minnow  out  of  the  pail  and  speared  it  deftly  with 
his  hook,  smiling  when  she  winced.  "Bother  you  to  see  things 
hurt?" 

"A  little." 

He  threw  out  the  line  and  slipped  the  pole  between  two  nails 
on  the  railing  of  the  pier.  "It  doesn't  hurt  him  much,"  he  said, 
sitting  down  a  few  feet  away  from  her  blanket.  "You  just  hook 
it  through  the  lower  lip." 

She  fingered  the  pages  of  her  book,  trying  to  think  of  some- 
thing to  say.  Her  mother  would  not  approve  of  her  sitting  there 
alone  with  a  tenant  boy,  but  it  seemed  awkward  to  leave;  and 
besides,  this  was  a  chance  to  put  her  belief  in  social  equality  into 
practice. 

"The  lake's  pretty,  isn't  it?" 

"It  is.  If  I'd  known  you  were  going  to  be  here,  I'd  have 
brought  another  pole."  He  smiled.  "Of  course,  the  fish  don't 
bite  much  in  the  morning,  but  that  makes  it  sort  of  an  event 
when  one  does.  I  usually  fish  over  there  where  that  bend  in  the 
bank  is,  but  they've  been  over  here  the  last  few  days." 

"Why  are  they  at  one  place  one  time  and  another  at  another?" 
Juha  asked,  relaxing  a  little. 

"Well,  there's  a  little  breeze  this  morning,  and  with  a  wind 
they  always  come  over  here  where  it's  more  sheltered." 

"If  you  can  call  anything  this  hot  a  breeze,"  Julia  laughed, 
shifting  so  that  she  covered  the  wet  spot  her  back  had  made  on 
the  blanket.    "I  didn't  know  wind  made  any  difference." 

"You  haven't  fished  much,  have  you?" 

"No,  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  fished  any  at  all." 

He  grinned,  the  curving,  hard  grin  that  she  remembered  from 
the  day  before.  "I  forgot.  I  guess  fishing's  more  the  poor  man's 
sport."  He  reached  across  the  blanket  and  picked  up  her  book. 
"Oliver  Twist.  That's  a  funny  thing  for  you  to  be  reading.  Do 
you  like  it?" 

"I  haven't  gotten  very  far  into  it  yet.     It  goes  sort  of  slow." 

"Dickens?    Well,  I  guess  it  might  for  you." 

Julia  wanted  to  curse  herself  for  the  flush  that  was  rising  to 
her  face.    "Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"The  poor  man's  angle  again,"  he  said,  throwing  a  stick  into 
the  water.    "You  wouldn't  understand  his  people." 

"I  think  I  do,"  Julia  said  slowly,  staring  at  the  boards  in  front 
of  her.  "It's  not  my  fault  my  father  happens  to  have  a  little 
money." 

He  laughed  harshly.    "You're  not  complaining,  are  you?" 

"Not  exactly,  but  I  happen  to  be  a — well,  a  sort  of  a  socialist." 

"Oh,  are  you  now?" 

"Not  to  the  extent  of  Communism,  but — well,  a  socialist." 

He  eyed  her  half-seriously,  half-mockingly.  "I  don't  suppose 
your  view  is  shared  by  your  father?" 

"No,  it  isn't." 

"Well,"  he  said,  leaning  over  to  gaze  into  the  water,  "I  won't 
bite  vour  family's  hand.  Your  uncle's  giving  me  help  I  need  a 
good  bit."  He  would  really  be  quite  good-looking  in  a  lean  and 
sensitive  sort  of  way,  Julia  thought,  studying  the  long,  narrow 
bodv,  if  it  were  not  for  that  cynical,  tight  mouth. 

The  cork  bobbed,  and  he  sprang  to  loose  the  pole  from  the 
railing.  He  stood  taut,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  spot  where  the  cork 
had  gone  down.    "Want  to  pull  him  in?" 

"I  couldn't.    I  don't  know  how." 


He  jerked  the  line  up  onto  the  pier.  "Crappie — a  little  one." 
Julia  closed  her  eyes  as  he  twisted  the  hook  from  its  mouth. 
"You're  too  tender-hearted,  spending  your  pity  on  a  fish." 

JuUa  looked  up  at  his  face,  expecting  to  see  an  indulgent 
smile,  but  his  eyes  were  narrow,  and  the  curve  of  his  mouth  was 
slight.  "Why  not?  It  seems  to  me  that  anything  in  pain  deserves 
a  little  pity." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "True,  I  suppose,  but  it  seems 
rather  a  shame  the  number  of  people  who  pity  fish  and  hungry 
cats  and  have  no  sympathy  for  human  beings." 

"It  is  a  shame.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  I  believe  the  way  I  do." 

His  eyes  went  over  her  quizzically.  "That's  right;  you  said  you 
were  a  socialist.     What  made  you  decide  to  be  one?" 

Julia  shifted  uncomfortably;  she  was  not  used  to  talking  to 
strangers  about  what  she  considered  to  be  the  correct  way  of  life. 
"Just  that  I  don't  like  to  see  injustice,  I  guess,  and  certainly 
cruelty." 

His  eyes  went  to  the  fish,  and  he  laughed.  "Here,  I'll  throw 
him  back.  He  really  is  too  little."  He  put  another  minnow 
on  the  hook.  "Come  down  again  tomorrow  morning,  and  I'll 
bring  a  pole  for  you.  You  won't  feel  so  bad  about  the  cruelty 
of  it  after  you've  caught  one." 

"Do  you  fish  every  morning?"  Julia  asked. 

"Nearly."  He  grinned — that  movement  which  seemed  to  slit 
into  her  thoughts  almost  before  they  were  formed.  "Oh,  I'm 
not  so  lazy.     I  work  at  night — over  at  your  uncle's  mill." 

"All  right,"  Julia  said,  reddening.  "I  have  to  get  back  now, 
but  I'll  come  tomorrow." 

Looking  back  over  her  shoulder  to  wave  to  him,  she  saw  that 
he  was  watching  her  with  an  evaluating  stare  which  had  taken 
the  twist  out  of  his  mouth  and  left  it  uncertain  and  a  little 
young.  "Do  come!"  he  called.  "I'd  like  to  hear  some  more 
about  your  ideas." 

When  Julia  went  into  her  bedroom,  her  mother  was  in  the 
closet  going  through  her  clothes.  She  ran  out  and  threw  her 
arms  about  Julia.  "Laura  Covington  called  the  minute  after 
you  left,  Julia — heavens!  you're  red — and  said  her  son  Tuck  had 
just  come  home  from  Texas,  and  he  wants  to  date  you  tomorrow 
night.  You  remember  my  telling  you  about  Tuck,  don't  you? 
He's  the  one  who's  won  all  those  golf  championships."  She 
pulled  Julia  down  onto  the  bed  and  hugged  her.  "Aren't  you 
excited!    What  are  you  going  to  wear?" 

"Oh,"  Julia  said  abstractedly.    "How  about  my  brown  dress?" 

"Oh,  honey,  no!  You're  not  going  to  a  prize  fight.  He'll 
probably  take  you  dancing  somewhere." 

"The  yellow  organdy  then." 

"All  right.  I'll  have  Annie  press  it."  She  took  the  dress  and 
bustled  toward  the  door.  "We'll  just  have  to  get  you  some  new 
clothes.     I  can  see  that  right  now." 

Julia  lay  down  on  the  bed  and  stared  at  the  plaster  angel  heads 
around  the  ceiling.  She  could  see  a  little  boy  going  across  the 
cotton  field  outside  on  his  way  to  school,  ashamed  because  he 
was  dressed  in  an  outgrown  jacket  of  Lan  Williams,  junior,  and 
then,  later,  an  older  boy  walking  haughtily,  too  proud  to  show 
that  he  minded  being  a  night  hand  at  the  mill. 

The  next  morning  she  left  the  house  with  a  blanket  and  a 
book  as  she  had  done  the  day  before.  She  had  begun  to  achieve 
something  of  the  spirit  of  a  crusader  by  the  time  she  came  out 
of  the  woods  and  saw  Gene,  his  line  already  in  the  water,  sitting 
on  the  pier  next  to  an  old  man.  She  stopped,  repelled  by  some- 
thing in  the  man's  bearing.  He  was  sitting  slumped  forward 
slightly  with  his  legs  off  the  pier.  An  old  black  felt  hat  was  set 
carefully  straight  on  his  head,  but  even  at  a  distance  Julia  could 
see  the  stains  that  spread  from  the  armholes  of  his  shirt  in  dark 
circles  to  the  straps  of  his  overalls.  The  overalls  themselves  were 
torn  and  faded,  with  something  of  the  same  defeated  air  as  his 
whole  posture.  She  hesitated,  half-decided  to  go  back,  but  Gene 
turned  and  waved  to  her.  "Do  you  always  sleep  till  noon  in 
the  big  house?" 


"Not  always,"  she  answered,  instantly  aware  that  her  voice 
had  shown  distaste. 

She  walked  onto  the  pier.  "This  is  Pa,"  Gene  said,  jerking  his 
head  toward  the  man.  "He  thought  he'd  try  his  luck  with  us 
for  a  little  while." 

"Hello,"  Julia  said  awkwardly.  His  face  was  smooth,  but 
pasty  under  its  coat  of  tan,  with  pale,  staring  blue  eyes  and  a 
growth  of  colorless  whiskers  on  the  sagging  jowls.  She  pretended 
not  to  notice  the  halting  motion  he  made  toward  shaking  hands 
and  was  instantly  sorry.  "How  is  your  luck?"  she  asked,  too 
heartily. 

He  gave  a  laugh  that  was  half  chuckle  and  half  whine,  and 
with  the  shifting  of  his  body  Julia  caught  the  overpowering  odor 
of  stale  sweat  and  the  fainter,  sour  smell  of  whiskey.  "Oh,  my 
luck  in  fishing's  just  about  like  my  luck  in  everything  else,"  he 
said.    "It  ain't  worth  a  damn." 

Julia  took  the  pole  which  Gene  handed  her  and  moved  around 
to  the  end  of  the  pier.  "I  don't  expect  I'll  have  much  luck,  either. 
I'm  new  at  this." 

"Here,"  Gene  said,  "I'll  bait  your  hook.  Just  throw  out  your 
line  like  I  did  yesterday." 

The  old  man  watched  her  as  she  tossed  out  the  string,  which 
snared  almost  beneath  the  pier.  "It  looks  so  simple,"  she  said, 
laughing  nervously. 

"Why  don't  you  do  it  for  her.  Gene?"  the  old  man  asked 
sharply.    "She  don't  know  nothing  about  that  kind  of  thing." 

Gene  did  not  look  at  him.  "She  wants  to  learn."  He  took 
her  arm  and  guided  it.  "Throw  it  out  a  little  farther — it  just 
takes  practice." 

Julia  looked  up  at  him  questioningly,  but  his  face  was  expres- 
sionless. "How's  your  mother?"  the  old  man  asked.  "She  gettin' 
along  all  right?" 

"Just  fine,"  Julia  said,  jiggling  her  cork  a  little  closer  to  the 
end  of  the  pier  and  sitting  down. 

"That's  good,"  he  said,  settling  his  blank  eyes  on  the  water. 
"I  remember  when  she  was  just  a  little  girl  .  .  .  you  know,  she's 
not  so  much  younger  than  me."  He  raised  his  eyes  suddenly  and 
fastened  them  on  Julia  with  a  disconcerting  clearness.  "You 
don't  believe  that,  do  you?"  he  said,  breaking  into  a  harsh  cackle. 

"That  isn't  so  hard  to  believe,"  Julia  answered,  with  a  smile 
which  she  was  sure  must  snap  the  muscles  in  her  cheeks.  "I've 
heard  her  speak  of  you." 

"Have  you?" 

Julia  relaxed;  his  tone  seemed  to  be  genuinely  pleased.  "She 
always  was  a  one  to  remember  people,  even  when  she  was  a  little 
thing.  Used  to  send  dresses  and  whatnot  to  my  sister  Ellen. 
You  know  my  sister  Ellen?     Mrs.  Covington?" 

Julia  nodded.     "I  went  to  a  tea  at  her  house  not  long  ago." 

"Ellen  don't  have  much  use  for  me  now."  His  eyes  settled 
on  the  water  again.  "Yes,  I  remember — it  wasn't  so  awful  long 
ago.  She's  a  pretty  lady  now,  but  not  like  she  was  when  she  was 
your  age  or  a  mite  younger."  He  scrutinized  Julia,  who  wished 
that  she  might  slip  quietly  under  the  pier  or  behind  Gene,  who 
was  gazing  fixedly  at  his  cork.  "You  favor  her  a  little,  but  your 
hair  ain't  as  dark,  and  you  ain't  made  quite  as  well." 

"Didn't  you  have  some  chores  you  were  going  to  do  before 
dinner.  Pa?"  Gene  asked  quietly.  "I  don't  believe  the  fish  are 
going  to  bite  much  this  morning." 

Julia  started,  not  so  much  at  his  words  as  at  the  quality  of 
his  voice.  "Why  yes,  I  believe  I  did,"  the  old  man  said,  getting 
up  painfully.  "I  just  can't  seem  to  remember  so  good  any  more." 
Julia  stared  down  at  the  pier,  feeling  as  she  had  felt  when  she 
was  a  little  girl  watching  her  father  from  a  window  and  he  had 
said  an  ugly  word.  At  the  bank  the  old  man  turned  and  bowed 
to  her.  "Pleased  to  have  met  you,  m'am.  Give  Jeff  Howell's 
regards  to  your  mother.     She's  a  nice  lady." 

Gene  stood  up  without  looking  at  the  bank  and,  taking  the 
pole  from  Julia,  drew  in  her  line  and  moved  to  the  other  side 
of  the  pier.     "Maybe  it'll  be  better  over  here." 

"Why  did  you  do  that?"  Julia  asked,  her  eyes  on  his  tight 
shoulders  and  the  stiff  column  of  his  neck. 

"Because  the  fish  weren't  biting  over  there." 

"No,  I  mean  send  him  away." 
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With  a  swift  movement  of  his  shoulders  Gene  swung  the  line 
above  the  water.    "Wasn't  that  rather  obvious?" 

Julia  lowered  her  eyes  in  order  not  to  meet  his,  which  were 
so  vastly  different  a  blue  from  the  old  man's.  "You  needn't  have 
because  of  me.  I  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  anyone  who 
hasn't  had  quite  a  square  deal.  I  want  to  be  able  to  do  something 
about  it." 

"Well,  my  father  is  a  very  interesting  case  history."  He  smiled 
suddenly — a  warm  smile  that  made  his  face  youthful  for  a 
moment.  "Come  on  and  sit  down,"  he  said,  patting  the  pier 
beside  him.  "I  have  an  idea  these  fish  are  going  to  start  biting 
any  minute." 

They  fished  until  almost  noon.  "You  take  them,"  he  said, 
holding  out  a  string  of  four  to  her.  "Everybody  at  my  house  is 
tired  of  fish." 

"I'd  better  not.    You  take  them  home." 

"It's  all  right."  He  laughed,  tight-lipped.  "I  make  enough 
money  to  buy  food." 

Julia  reached  down  to  fold  up  her  blanket.    "It's  not  that." 

He  watched  as  she  smoothed  the  middle  of  the  blanket  and 
silently  handed  her  the  end  which  she  could  not  reach.  "Your 
mother  doesn't  know  you're  fishing  with  me.  Is  that  it?"  Julia 
picked  up  her  book  without  answering.  "She  wouldn't  have  let 
you  come  if  she'd  known,  would  she?" 

Julia  looked  away  from  him.    "I  don't  know." 

He  walked  to  the  railing  of  the  pier  and  slapped  the  poles 
up  and  down  on  it.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  picked  up  the  string 
of  fish,  and  threw  it  into  the  lake.  He  turned  to  face  her.  "Well, 
it's  probably  better  that  she  doesn't.  After  all,  I'm  only  a  tenant." 

"You  shouldn't  have  thrown  them  away,"  Julia  said  and  stood 
looking  helplessly  at  his  face,  which  was  twisted  and  tight  Hke 
the  face  of  a  small  boy  ready  to  cry. 

"They  were  all  too  little.  I'll  be  here  tomorrow  if  you  want 
to  fish  some  more." 

"All  right.  I'll  see  you  then."  She  shifted  the  blanket  in  her 
arms  and  walked  quietly  into  the  woods  without  looking  back, 
conscious  that  he  was  watching  her.  She  could  not  get  rid  of 
an  image  of  the  dirty  old  man  with  his  reek  of  sweat  and  alcohol. 
"Hold  onto  yourself,  Julia,"  she  said  softly.  "You've  got  a 
chance  to  help  somebody;  don't  pull  out  because  his  father's  a 
product  of  just  what  you  want  to  lick." 

Kathleen  met  her  at  the  door.  "You  shouldn't  have  gone  out 
this  morning,"  she  said,  taking  the  blanket  and  anxiously  twirling 
Julia  around.  "Oh  dear!  I  hope  you're  not  too  sunburned. 
Hurry  on  in  and  get  your  lunch."  Julia  started  up  the  stairs. 
"You  don't  need  to  change;  you  have  to  wash  your  hair,  and 
you  ought  to  take  a  nap  so  you'll  be  fresh  tonight."  She  swept 
Julia  into  the  dining  room  before  her.  "Oh  dear!  Do  you  think 
we  ought  to  go  into  town  and  get  your  hair  done?" 

Julia  washed  her  hair  and  dried  it  in  the  sun.  When  she  lay 
down  it  was  too  hot  to  sleep,  but  her  mother  sat  by  her  and 
chattered  about  the  parties  that  the  Covingtons  and  the  Camp- 
bells gave  when  she  was  a  girl.  Juha  began  to  catch  some  of  her 
excitement.  She  had  not  gone  out  often  when  she  was  in  school 
at  St.  Catherine's;  she  was  pretty  enough,  but  she  was  shy,  and 
she  became,  around  boys,  either  silent  or  extremely  worldly, 
making  witty  remarks  ten  minutes  after  the  occasion.  She 
wanted,  now,  to  please  her  mother  for  once,  and  to  prove  to 
herself  that  she  was  adequate  in  a  practical  situation.  "What  if 
I  can't  dance  with  him?"  she  asked  anxiously.  "You  know  I 
don't  have  any  natural  rhythm." 

"Don't  worry."  Her  mother  kissed  her  forehead.  "I  know 
you'll  have  a  wonderful  time.  Laura  Covington's  a  lovely  person, 
and  Tuck'll  do  everything  just  right." 

Her  father  handed  her  a  cocktail  as  she  came  into  the  dining 
room.  "To  start  you  off  in  society,"  he  said,  raising  his  glass  and, 
after  a  moment,  smiling. 

Tlie  cocktail  tingled  deliciously  in  her  throat.  "I  think  I  like 
society,"  she  said,  clinking  her  glass  against  his.  A  guilty  image 
of  Gene's  face  as  he  turned  to  her  after  throwing  the  fish  into 
the  lake  came  into  her  mind,  but  she  pushed  it  away;  tonight 
she  would  be  as  light  and  as  charming  as  her  mother  had  been. 
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The  evening  was  hot,  but  a  light  wind  blew  across  their  faces 
in  the  Covingtons'  convertible.  "Do  you  play  golf?"  Tuck  asked. 

"No,  I  don't." 

"You'll  have  to  learn  then.   There's  nothing  like  it." 

She  heard  the  history  of  Tuck's  winnings,  related  in  his  easy, 
confident  drawl.  He  did  not  look  athletic,  she  thought,  with 
his  stocky  torso  and  his  smooth  young  face. 

"I'm  entering  the  Open  next  year,"  he  said,  swerving  around 
a  lumbering  Ford.  "It  might  just  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  things  that'll  ever  happen  to  me."  Julia  tried 
to  imagine  how  Gene  would  look,  smooth-hipped  and  sharp-eyed, 
as  he  swung  a  golf  club.  Golf  would  not  be  one  of  the  most 
important  things  in  his  life. 

She  did  not  feel  that  the  evening  was  a  success.  She  danced 
poorly  until  Tuck  unobtrusively  forgot  to  dance  and  they  sat 
at  a  table  in  the  supper  club  with  Julia  injecting  an  occasional 
"Goodness!"  or  "Really!"  into  a  monologue  about  sports. 

"How  about  letting  me  give  you  a  few  first  lessons  in  golf?" 
he  asked  as  he  walked  with  her  to  the  door.  "We  could  go  out 
tomorrow  morning." 

"His  mother,"  Julia  thought  miserably,  "told  him  to  ask  me 
for  another  date." 

"I  —  I'm  afraid  I  already  have  other  plans  for  tomorrow 
morning." 

"Well — I'll  give  you  a  ring.  We'll  make  it  sometime  this 
week." 

Julia  left  the  house  the  next  morning  looking  forward  to 
having  to  worry  about  nothing  more  delicate  than  getting  a  fish 
out  of  the  water  without  losing  it.  When  she  reached  the  pier 
her  line  was  already  in  the  water,  and  Gene  was  leaning  thought- 
fully against  the  railing. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  asked  gaily  as  she  took  her  pole 
from  between  its  nails  and  sat  down. 

"Nothing,  really." 

"You  look  as  if  your  uncle  in  Australia  just  died  and  didn't 
leave  you  a  cent." 

"I  hear  tell  you  were  out  with  the  forces  of  high  society  last 
night.     Did  you  have  a  good  time?" 

"Pretty  good.   Why?" 

"No  reason  in  particular.  I  just  thought  you  weren't  very 
interested  in  things  like  dates  with  a  golf  champ  and  [>arties  at 
a  night  club." 

"Listen,  Gene,"  Julia  said  slowly,  "I'm  not  interested  in  them. 
I  don't  think  there  should  be  people  who  have  convertibles  and 
go  to  supper  clubs  when  there  are  people  who — have  to  borrow 
money  to  go  to  college.  But  I  have  to  do  what  my  parents  want 
me  to  do,  at  least  until  I'm  a  little  older." 

He  walked  up  the  pier  and  sat  down  a  few  feet  away  from 
her.   "And  then?" 

"And  then  I'll  try  to  do  something  about  it.  I  don't  know 
just  what,  but  there  must  be  lots  of  people  like  me.  I  want  to 
see  everyone  have  enough  money  to  be  happy — as  far  as  money 
can  make  you  happy — and  I  want  to  see  prejudice  driven  out, 
by  law — it  can  be  done — and  by  education."  She  sat  back  tri- 
umphantly, a  little  breathless,  and  expectant. 

Gene  was  looking  at  the  water.  "I  don't  know  exactly  how 
you'll  take  this,  Julia,  but  if  I  got  off  from  work  some  night, 
would  you  go  out  with  me?" 

Julia  drew  a  line  through  a  little  trickle  of  perspiration  on 
the  board  in  front  of  her.  "I — ^I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  if 
Mother  and  Daddy  would  let  me." 

He  leaned  back  against  the  upright  of  the  railing.  "You're 
a  funny  girl;  how  did  you  get  all  these  high-flown  ideas  of 
yours?" 

Julia  picked  up  her  sunglasses  and  took  them  out  of  their  case. 
"I  don't  know  that  they're  so  high-flown.  I  simply  want  to  see 
the  principles  of  Christianity  being  practiced  instead  of  just  being 
shouted  from  pulpits  by  preachers  who're  just  as  bad  as  anybody 
else  when  it  comes  to  the  things  that  matter." 

"You  read  a  lot,  don't  you?" 

"I  suppose  so." 


"Do  you  really  know  anything  about  the  way  people  live — 
me,  for  instance?" 

"I'm  trying  to  find  out,  Gene,  and  I  know  what  I  see.  I  see 
Annie  groveling  in  front  of  my  parents,  thanking  them  like 
they  were  angels  out  of  heaven  for  giving  her  things  she  should 
have  had  in  the  first  place  without  having  to  have  someone  give 
them  to  her." 

There  was  the  faintest  flicker  of  a  smile  in  his  eyes.  "You 
sound  bitter." 

"Doesn't  it  make  you  a  little  bitter?" 

He  got  up  and  leaned  against  the  railing  itself.  "Maybe  I'm 
on  the  wrong  track.  What  I  want  more  than  anything  else  right 
now  is  to  make  something  out  of  myself.  I  want  to  have  a 
house  like  other  people  live  in,  and  I  want  my  kids  to  be  able 
to  live  without  fighting  and  licking  people's  hands  for  things. 
When  I've  got  that,  maybe  I'll  begin  to  think  about  the  world." 

Julia  leaned  forward  eagerly;  if  she  could  make  him  catch 
her  fire,  she  would  no  longer  feel  guilty  about  sneaking  away 
from  home  and  deceiving  her  parents.  "But  you've  got  to  care 
about  other  people's  children.  We've  got  to  work  together  to 
make  people  believe  in  equality.  I  know  this  is  a  little  thing, 
but  my  mother  doesn't  say  "nigger'  any  more.  That  doesn't  mean 
she'll  change,  but  it  means  she  recognizes  what's  right.  If  we 
all  work  on  just  the  people  we  know  and  get  them  to  change 
just  the  little  things,  then  in  a  few  generations — we've  got  some- 
thing!" His  face  had  not  changed.  "I'll  see  if  I  can  date  you. 
Gene,"  she  said  desperately.    "I'll  work  it  somehow." 

They  had  just  sat  down  to  supper  when  Annie  stuck  her  head 
into  the  dining  room.  Behind  her  Julia  could  see  the  handlebars 
of  a  tricycle  and  above  them  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  little 
boy  Deuteronomy. 

"Miss  Kathleen,"  Annie  said,  "will  you  come  here  a  minute?" 

"Oh,  Lord!"  Kathleen  sighed  wearily,  but  she  got  up  and  went 
into  the  kitchen.  When  she  came  back,  almost  ten  minutes  later, 
her  face  was  scarlet  and  her  hands  trembled.  "Julia,"  she  said, 
her  voice  shaking,  "after  the  freedom  we've  always  given  you, 
the  way  we've  tried  to  treat  you  as  an  adult,  I'm  surprised;  I 
really  am.     I  don't  think  I'll  ever  get  over  the  hurt." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  Harry  said  sharply. 

Kathleen's  hand  clattered  across  her  silver  as  she  sat  down. 
"Julia  knows  what  I'm  talking  about.  She's  been  meeting  that 
Howell  boy  down  by  the  lake.  Deuteronomy's  seen  them  three 
mornings  running.     Oh,  Julia,  how  could  you!" 

Julia  put  down  her  fork  and  sat  staring  at  her  mother.  She 
could  only  think,  "How  absurd!    How  utterly  absurd!" 

"He  had  his  arm  around  her,"  Kathleen  continued  hysterically. 
"Heaven  only  knows  what's  been  going  on." 

"Oh,  Mother!  He  was  showing  me  how  to  throw  out  a 
fishing  line!     Could  there  be  anything  more  innocent?" 

"What  were  you  doing  meeting  him  down  by  the  lake?"  Harry 
asked  quietly. 

"I  wasn't  meeting  him.  I  went  down  to  sunbathe  and  he 
happened  to  be  there  and  he  let  me  use  his  fishing  pole  and  showed 
me  how  to  get  the  line  out  from  the  pier.  Is  there  anything 
so  terrible  about  that?" 

"I  should  say  no,  probably,  except  that  you  seem  to  think  so 
yourself." 

Julia  felt  tears  coming  into  her  eyes.  "I  was  going  to  ask  you 
if  I  could  date  him.     I  didn't  expect  a  reception  like  this." 

Kathleen  uttered  a  choked  cry.  "Julia,  my  Lord!  Don't  you 
have  any  social  consciousness!  What  nice  boy  would  go  out  with 
you  if  you  were  out  here  running  around  with  the  tenants!" 

"Doesn't  anything  but  money  make  a  person  nice!" 

Harry  leaned  heavily  across  the  table.  "Julia,  we've  tried  to 
humor  you  in  these  nice  little  ideals  of  yours,  but  you're  going 
to  have  to  show  some  sense  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  people. 
Aside  from  what  your  mother  says,  it  doesn't  show  the  best 
judgment  on  your  part  to  go  down  there  in  the  woods  alone 
with  some  boy  you  know  nothing  about." 

"I  do  know  something  about  him.  He's  one  of  the — one  of 
the  finest  people  I've  ever  met." 


"I  should  say  you've  hardly  known  him  long  enough  to  say 
that." 

Julia  pushed  back  her  chair  and  stood  up,  glaring  at  him. 
"It's  just  that  he's  poor — that's  all  in  the  world  that's  the  matter 
with  him." 

"Julia,  for  heaven's  sake,  get  hold  of  yourself."  He  waited 
while  she  twisted  her  napkin  into  a  ball  in  her  hands.  "You're 
quite  right  in  believing  poverty  is  no  crime,  but  I  think  you  err 
a  little  in  believing  it's  a  cultivator  of  all  the  virtues.  You're 
too  intelligent  to  be  acting  this  way." 

Julia  hated  the  old,  troubled  lines  in  his  forehead  and  the 
solemn  portentousness  of  his  voice  while  he  spoke  words  which 
he  believed  to  be  no  more  true  than  she  did. 

"Oh,  how  many  times  have  you  read  about  poverty  and  virtue 
in  a  book!"  she  cried,  flinging  down  the  napkin  and  running  out 
into  the  hall. 

When  she  came  downstairs  the  next  morning,  her  parents  had 
already  eaten,  but  her  mother  brought  her  breakfast  into  the 
dining  room  and  sal  down  with  her.  "Julia,"  she  said,  as  she 
put  a  piece  of  bread  into  the  toaster,  "Daddy  and  I  were  talking 
last  night.  We  know  you  haven't  been  having  much  fun  lately 
with  nobody  your  age  around,  and  we  all  sort  of  need  a  vacation, 
so  we  thought  we  might  go  to  the  beach  for  a  few  weeks  until 
some  of  the  young  crowd  gets  back.   Would  you  like  to  do  that?" 

"I  guess  so,"  Julia  said  without  looking  up. 

"I  thought  we  could  go  into  town  as  soon  as  you  finish  your 
breakfast  and  get  you  some  new  shorts  and  things.  Everything 
you  have's  practically  threadbare." 

"Do  we  have  to  go  this  morning?" 

Kathleen  fingered  the  table  cloth.  "I  just  thought  it  might 
be  more  convenient.  Annie  didn't  come  in,  and  we  could  get 
lunch  at  Towle's.    You  don't  have  any  other  plans,  do  you?" 

"No,  it's  just  so  hot."  She  could  see  Gene  sitting  on  the  pier 
with  the  unused  fishing  pole  leaning  against  the  railing  beside 
him.  He  would  be  staring  at  the  water,  his  mouth  twisting 
down  cynically  the  way  it  did;  and  then  he  would  get  up  and 
pull  in  his  line  and  mutter,  "She  didn't  mean  it,  after  all." 

When  they  returned  from  Pine  Hill,  a  little  past  noon,  Julia 
went  to  her  room.  She  changed  her  dress  for  a  pair  of  shorts 
and,  choosing  her  stationery  carefully,  wrote  a  short  note,  which 
she  took  with  an  almost  new  dress  over  to  Annie's  house.  Annie's 
daughter  Sarah  appeared  in  the  doorway  as  soon  as  she  entered 
the  yard.  "Mama's  sick,"  she  said  defensively.  "She's  got  a  awful 
toothache." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Julia  said.    "Is  there  anything  I  can  do?" 

"No  m'am,  but  I  'spec  she  gonna  hafta  have  the  dentist." 

"Sarah,  come  here  a  minute."  The  girl  came  suspiciously  across 
the  yard.  "I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me,  Sarah.  I'll  give 
you  this  dress  and  a  dollar  if  you'll  do  it  and  not  tell  anybody." 

Sarah's  eyes  took  in  the  dress  greedily.  "What  do  you  want 
me  to  do?" 

"I  want  you  to  carry  a  note  for  me  and  swear  that  you  won't 
tell  anyone.    Will  you  do  it?" 

Sarah  pursed  her  lips.  "I  don*  know,  m'am.  Carry  a  note 
and  not  tell  nobody — it  sounds  right  dangerous.  For  a  dollar — 
I  jus'  don'  know." 

"All  right,"  Julia  said,  biting  her  lip  in  exasperation,  "I'll  give 
you  two  dollars — and  the  dress.     It's  all  I  have." 

"Well,  I  reckon  so,  seein'  as  you  folks  has  been  so  good  to  us. 
Where  you  want  me  to  go?" 

Julia  handed  her  the  note.  "I  want  you  to  take  it  over  to  the 
Howell  farm  and  give  it  to  Gene.  Don't  show  it  to  anybody 
else — do  you  understand  that?  Look,  I'll  give  you  the  dress  and 
one  dollar  now.  I'll  have  to  get  the  other  one  from  the  house. 
I'll  give  it  to  you  tomorrow  if  you  do  it  like  I  told  you." 

"All  right — you  want  me  to  go  right  now?" 

"Yes."  She  went  back  to  the  house  and  paced  about  her 
room,  every  time  she  passed  the  window  looking  out  to  see  if 
Sarah  had  returned.     Finally  she  told  her  mother  that  she  was 
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going  back  to  Annie's  to  help  Sarah  alter  the  dress  that  she  had 
given  her. 

Kathleen's  forehead  wrinkled,  and  she  put  her  hands  on  Julia's 
shoulders.  "Don't — do  anything  you  ought  not  to,  Julia,"  she 
said. 

"I  won't." 

It  was  a  long  walk  over  to  Annie's,  then  behind  a  patch  of 
pines  to  the  lake,  and  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  bank. 
When  she  reached  the  pier,  a  little  after  three,  Gene  was  standing 
at  the  railing,  two  fishing  poles  in  his  hands,  staring  up  through 
the  woods  toward  the  McNairs'  house. 

He  turned  when  she  called  to  him.  "Oh.  I  thought  you 
weren't  coming." 

"I  was  afraid  I  wouldn't  be  able  to."  He  picked  up  the  min- 
now bucket  without  speaking  and  turned  toward  the  bank. 
"Mother  made  me  go  into  town  with  her  this  morning — to  get 
some  clothes.    We're  leaving  for  the  beach  tomorrow." 

His  mouth  twisted  into  a  smile.  "Oh,  you're  going  away  for 
a  while?" 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  want  to  fish  some?" 

"I  guess  so." 

"Let's  go  around  to  the  other  side,  then.  The  wind's  down 
this  afternoon."  The  ground  was  rough  up  around  the  pwint 
of  the  lake,  and  he  took  her  hand  to  help  her  over  the  stumps 
and  hollows.    "How  long  will  you  be  gone?" 

"I  don't  know.    About   three  weeks,  probably." 

"I  won't  be  here,  then,  when  you  come  back." 

"You're  leaving  for  school?" 

"Yes."  He  inclined  his  head  mockingly.  "It's  a  pleasure  to 
have  made  your  acquaintance." 

"I  wish  it  could  have  been  longer.  Gene.  I  honestly  do."  They 
were  standing  now  across  the  lake  from  the  pier.  Behind  them 
white  fields  rose  from  a  slim  line  of  trees;  in  front,  the  water 
shimmered  up  below  heat  waves  to  meet  the  wall  of  pines. 

He  leaned  the  poles  against  a  tree  and  came  to  stand  behind 
her  on  the  sloping  bank.  "I  suppose  it's  just  one  of  those  things. 
I  wish  you  could  have  stayed  longer,  though — long  enough  for 
us  to  go  to  a  movie  together.  If  you  wouldn't  have  minded, 
too  much,  riding  a  bus." 

"I  wouldn't  have.  You  know  the  way  I  feel  about  that  sort 
of  thing."  She  touched  the  toe  of  her  sandal  to  the  edge  of  the 
water.    "There  was  an  awful  scene  last  night." 

"When  you  asked  if  you  could  date  me?"  There  was  a  mock- 
ing glint  in  his  eye,  but  his  voice  was  soft. 

"Yes." 

"What  happened?"  he  asked,  putting  his  hands  gently  on  her 
shoulders. 

"I'd  rather  not  talk  about  it."  The  sound  of  the  water  licking 
against  the  bank  blended  with  the  time  of  his  breathing;  Julia 
moved  forward  slightly.  "They're  both  so  narrow,  Mother  and 
Dad.  Oh,  they  don't  mean  to  be — they  don't  even  realize  they 
are.  But  they're  blind;  they  have  been  since  the  day  they  were 
born — blind  with  prejudice." 

He  drew  her  around  so  that  she  was  looking  up  into  his  face; 
the  smile  that  had  been  playing  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
had  turned  into  a  flickering  grin.  "And  you,  Julia?"  Julia 
stepped  back,  looking  quickly  up  the  bank.  "You  aren't  blind. 
You  want  to  help  people  like  me.  You  could  even  fall  in  love 
with  a  person  like  me." 

"If  I  were  in  love,  the  social  rating  of  the  person  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it." 


"Nothing?"  Slowly  he  bent  his  head — still  smiling,  but  tight- 
ening his  grip  on  her  shoulders — and   kissed  her. 

"Don't,  Gene!"  she  cried,  pulling  away  from  him  and  stepping 
completely  into  the  water. 

"Didn't  Tuck  Covington  kiss  you?" 

"No." 

He  came  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  "You  wouldn't  have 
stopped  him,  though,  would  you?" 

"No!"  she  said,  realizing  that  his  arms  were  around  her  again, 
hard,  and  that  his  hands  had  begun,  she  was  not  sure  when,  to 
fumble  at  the  front  of  her  halter.     "No!" 

He  pulled  her  forward,  pinning  her  arms  in  front  of  her. 
"You're  not  running  out  on  me  now,  are  you?  Not  after  every- 
thing you've  said?     About  equality  and  all." 

"Let  me  go,"  Julia  said  quietly.    "You've  misinterpreted  me." 

His  eyes  were  taunting,  and  his  mouth  curved  upward  into 
its  thin,  hard  grin.  Julia  lunged  forward  suddenly,  thrusting 
her  knee  against  him  and  striking  his  throat  with  her  first.  He 
rocked  backward,  and  his  arms  dropped  from  around  her  as  he 
began  to  laugh — a  low,  harsh  sound  that  started  in  the  back  of 
his  throat.  He  walked  over  to  a  tree  and  leaned  against  it, 
convulsed  with  laughter.  "Misinterpreted!  Oh,  my  God!  Oh, 
my  good  God!" 

Julia  stood  watching  him,  horrified. 

"Write  it  down  in  your  book,  as  one  of  your  'interesting  expe- 
riences,' "  he  said  and  burst  into  another  fit  of  rasping  mirth. 
"Misinterpreted!    Oh,  my  God!" 

Julia  turned,  leapt  over  the  remains  of  a  branch  that  the  wind 
had  torn  from  one  of  the  trees,  and  began  to  run,  not  looking 
back  until  she  reached  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  When  she 
stopped  by  the  pier,  he  was  sitting  on  the  ground  doubled  over, 
still  laughing.  She  slowed  down  and  walked  up  through  the 
woods,  sitting  down  at  the  edge  of  the  bamboos.  The  hysteria, 
which  had  not  had  time  to  form  before,  threatened  to  take  hold 
of  her,  and  she  wanted  to  get  into  the  house  without  being  seen. 
Detouring  around  the  bamboos,  she  went  across  the  back  yard 
and  entered  the  kitchen  door. 

As  she  came  into  the  hall  she  heard  a  masculine  voice  say, 
"Certainly  she  can  learn  to  play  golf;  I  can  make  a  good  player 
out  of  her."  Polite  laughter  came  from  the  living-room.  "Tuck 
thinks  a  person's  lost  if  he  doesn't  know  how  to  play  golf,  and 
he  thinks  he's  just  the  one  who  can  teach  the  most  unathletic 
soul  on  earth."  There  was  more  laughter,  and  then  JuHa  heard 
her  mother  say,  "Well,  I  keep  telling  Harry  this  isn't  the  climate 
for  it — at  least,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  which  is  when  he 
always  wants  to  play." 

She  tiptoed  across  the  hall  and  up  the  stairs  to  her  room.  Sit- 
ting down  in  a  chair  by  the  window,  she  leaned  her  elbows  on 
the  sill  and  stared  out  across  the  field,  where  Annie's  shack  rose, 
drab  and  gray,  out  of  the  white  soil.  Behind  the  shack  she  could 
see  Annie  and  Sarah  hanging  up  a  week's  washing  of  overalls 
and  faded  dresses.  "I  must  remember  to  take  Sarah  her  dollar 
tomorrow,"  she  thought.  She  got  up  and  wandered  about  the 
room,  staring  at  the  angel  heads  about  the  ceiling,  the  mirror 
of  the  dressing  table,  and  the  bookcase  which  she  had  moved 
from  downstairs  to  keep  her  own  books  in. 

"Julia!"  her  mother  called,  coming  into  the  hall.  "Is  that 
you?"  Julia  heard  her  go  back  into  the  living-room  and  say,  "It 
must  have  been  Annie  at  last — Julia  didn't  answer." 

"They're  fiot  'nice  little  ideals'!"  she  said  aloud,  picking  up  a 
book.  "They're  big  ideals;  I  can't  have  been  wrong."  Turning 
to  the  thumb-marked  page  occupied  by  "The  Man  With  a  Hoe," 
she  tried  to  read,  but  her  shoulders  shook  so  that  she  could  not 
focus  on  the  print,  and  mist  blurred  her  eyes. 
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MARY  GEORGE  BOOZER: 
The  Curfew  Is  the  Beginning 

They  told  everything  about  the  town,  but  they  never  told 
how  the  curfew  began.  Even  Abel  Lawrence,  who  struck  it, 
did  not  know  how  it  came  to  be.  He  wondered  how  it  was  that 
the  people  could  know  everything  about  a  town,  but  never  know 
about  the  curfew. 

They  could  tell  how  the  post  office  was  once  the  grain  house, 
and  how,  before  the  hurricane,  the  Episcopal  Church  had  been 
wooden  with  its  cross  high  up  so  you  could  see  it  no  matter 
where  you  stood  in  the  town.  And  they  could  tell  how  the 
machines  had  come  to  smooth  the  streets  and  spread  the  black 
top,  and  how  the  smell  of  it  was  in  the  beginning,  and  how  after- 
wards the  sidewalks  were  laid. 

They  told  even  about  the  first  automobile  that  rode  in  the 
streets,  and  how  the  cooks  could  not  work  that  day,  waiting 
for  the  end  of  the  world  .  .  .  how  they  huddled  in  their  kitchens 
on  their  knees,  their  heads  rocking  between  the  cradling  hands, 
moaning  and  weeping  about  the  horseless  carriages  and  the 
prophesy  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  and  how  they  would  say  over  and 
over  again,  "Lord,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us." 

They  sat  behind  wisteria  on  summer  porches  and  talked  of 
these  things,  or  before  the  fires  in  November,  bent  forward  in 
their  chairs  and  with  spread  fingers,  and  their  eyes  would  hold 
a  million  secrets.  There  were  no  questions  that  they  could  not 
answer.  But  when  you  asked  how  the  curfew  began,  they  pushed 
their  glasses  up,  or  refilled  a  pipe,  and  stared  at  something  that 
you  couldn't  see.  They  would  wait  to  answer  and  then  they 
would  say,  "I  cannot  remember."     It  had  been  too  long. 

There  was  no  fixed  time  for  the  curfew,  but  it  always  came 
before  the  darkness.  It  was  not  a  bell  that  made  it,  but  it  was 
the  iron  pipe  that  stood  by  the  side  of  Kilmer's  store,  and  a  stick 
of  wood  that  was  struck  against  it  five  times  on  every  afternoon 
except  Sunday.  Then  the  awnings  of  stores  were  lowered,  and 
by  the  time  the  sun  went  down,  the  streets  of  the  town  were 
very  quiet. 

It  was  Abel  Lawrence  who  struck  the  curfew.  He  had  a  very 
crooked  back.  He  always  wore  blue  and  white  striped  shirts 
and  a  black  bow  tie,  and  black  elastic  bands  around  his  arms. 
He  chewed  corttinually  on  something,  they  said  it  was  tobacco. 
He  owned  the  drugstore. 

He  would  strike  the  curfew,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of 
quiet  things  .  .  .  the  spreading  of  croker  sacks  over  shelves  in  the 
stores,  the  setting  of  rat  traps  in  the  grain  house,  the  closing  of 
credit  books,  the  rattle  of  keys.  And  it  was  the  beginning  of 
walking  home  and  the  smell  of  frying  ham.  It  was  the  waiting 
for  a  music  sound. 

It  was  the  time  when  Abel  went  to  stand  behind  the  door  of 
his  drugstore  to  watch  the  faces  of  the  people  who  passed  on 
their  way  home.  Sometimes  he  left  the  store  with  the  others, 
and  walked  along  the  streets  where  the  trees  met  in  their  tops. 
He  would  turn  at  the  corners  quickly,  and  he  would  get  to  know 
the  feel  of  going  home.  But  when  all  the  people  of  the  town 
were  quiet  within  the  houses,  sittinj,  with  scrubbed  hands  before 
their  tables,  he  turned  again  toward  the  town.  Over  the  drug- 
store there  were  two  rooms,  and  in  one  of  them  there  was  a 
long  leather  couch-bed  with  a  soft  built-in  hump  under  the 
leather  for  your  head. 

He  watched  the  people  as  they  passed,  going  home  after  the 
curfew,  and  he  would  wait  for  one  lean  boy's  face  among  them, 
and  when  it  came,  '  e  sometimes  stepped  out  of  the  store  and 
called  to  him.  He  called  to  him  one  afternoon  when  the  spring 
had  just  come. 

"Boy,"  he  said,  "wait  there.  Boy.     I  have  a  thing  to  tell  you." 

The  boy  turned  quickly  around.    "I  have  a  thing  to  tell  you 

too,"  he  said.    "I  hate  being  called  'Boy.'     I  hate  it  very  much." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know  that  you  do  not  like  it  and  I  will  not  call 

you  that  again,  ever  again.     I  shall  call  you  Dan,  then.     Dan 

Collins — that  is  your  name?" 

"Yes." 


"Then  I  should  like  it  very  much  if  you  would  stop  awhile 
and  talk.     I  should  like  it  very  much." 

"I  can't,"  said  the  boy,  "I've  got  to  go  on  home."  He  was 
carrying  a  bag  of  groceries  from  the  store  where  he  worked. 
A  loaf  of  bread  showed  above  the  top.  Abel  saw  how  the  hands 
holding  the  sack  were  very  thin,  and  he  thought,  'I  will  ask  him 
to  have  chili  with  me  at  lunch-time  tomorrow.'    Aloud  he  said, 

"You  have  to  go  on  home?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  then  can  you  come  when  you  are  done  with  your  supper, 
and  we  can  bring  chairs  from  the  store,  and  have  ice  cream,  or 
whatever  you  might  like,  you  know,  and  sit  for  awhile  and  talk?" 

The  boy  shifted  the  bag  higher  up  in  his  arms.  "No,  I  can't 
come  because  my  mother  is  sick,"  he  said. 

"Oh  then  I  am  sorry,  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Abel.  "Then  I 
must  not  keep  you  any  longer.     You  must  go  home." 

The  boy  took  a  step  or  two  forward,  and  then  turned  back 
again.  He  was  fifteen,  and  tall.  The  bones  of  his  face  sat  high 
in  his  cheeks  and  you  always  had  to  look  far  back  to  find  his  eyes. 
His  hair  was  blond  and  straight;  it  was  cut  short,  and  it  stood 
in  front  like  porcupine  quills,  but  soft.  He  saw  how  the  look 
of  sadness  sat  upon  the  face  of  the  man  called  Abel,  and  he  said, 
"What  was  it  that  you  had  to  tell  me?" 

"It  was  not  important,"  said  Abel.  "You  must  go  on  home 
to  your  mother." 

There  were  in  the  town  the  dying  sounds  of  a  learned  and 
now  familiar  music.  It  was  the  waiting  time  for  darkness  and 
the  cool  vine  enclosed  f)orches  of  remembering  and   forgetting. 

"I  can  stay  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  if  it  isn't  too  long," 
said  the  boy. 

They  stood  and  looked  for  a  thing  to  fix  their  eyes  upon.  The 
boy  shifted  the  bag  of  groceries  in  his  arms  and  he  saw  how 
Abel  looked  closely  at  a  spot  on  the  sidewalk,  and  he  looked 
down  too,  but  there  was  nothing  there  to  see. 

"But  it  is  too  long,"  said  Abel.  "I  could  not  tell  it  even  in 
an  hour." 

The  boy  did  not  say  anything  at  all  then,  but  he  turned  and 
walked  away  from  the  old  man.  Abel  stood  looking  after  him 
for  a  minute,  and  suddenly  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  hands  pulled 
heavily  on  his  arms.  "You  are  in  my  way,  hands,"  he  said.  "You 
are  very  little  use  to  me  and  I'll  vow  there  are  times  when  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  you  at  all."  Then  he  called  to  the  boy 
and  said,  "Come  tomorrow  at  lunch-time  for  chili,"  but  the 
boy  was  walking  very  fast  and  he  did  not  answer. 

It  was  the  time  when  darkness  came  down  slowly,  in  sheets 
of  gray.  Even  when  the  last  sheet  came,  the  light  was  there 
still;  it  stayed  a  while  longer,  and  you  could  sit  and  watch  it 
leave  while  the  dark  rolled  in.  Somewhere  there  was  a  music 
sound,  far-off,  but  the  town  was  very  quiet,  because  you  could 
not  hear  the  soft  rockings  of  the  chairs  on  the  porches. 

And  it  always  hapf>ened  in  this  in-between  time,  that  Abel 
would  remember  how  it  was  in  the  year  when  he  had  left  the 
town,  to  study  how  to  read  prescriptions  at  the  school  in  Sacra- 
mento, and  these  were  the  things  that  he  would  someday  tell  the 
boy.  He  would  tell  how  in  Sacramento  there  is  no  curfew,  but 
the  stores  have  a  set  time  for  closing  anyway.  The  closing  time 
is  by  the  clock,  and  not  by  how  near  the  night  looks  to  be. 

He  would  tell  how  in  Sacramento  at  night  there  is  never 
quiet  until  very  late.  You  can  sit  in  your  window  and  hear 
almost  anything  at  all.  You  get  to  know  how  things  are  every- 
where and  with  almost  everybody,  when  you  sit  there  and  listen. 
And  there  are  always  people  there  that  you  can  know,  because 
not  all  of  them  live  in  houses  away  from  the  town.  There  are 
some  who  live  by  themselves  in  a  room,  and  when  they  go  down 
at  night  to  sit  on  the  porches,  it  is  very  easy  to  get  to  know  them 
then.  Sometimes  they  will  come  to  you,  when  you  have  got 
to  know  them,  and  they  will  tell  you  things  about  themselves. 
A  man  may  tell  you  how  he  has  lost  his  job,  or  maybe  how  he 
has  lost  his  love,  and  you  can  tell  him  what  he  must  do  then. 
He  will  come  to  you  and  say  "What  must  I  do?"  and  stand  and 
wait  for  you  to  answer. 
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And  even  if  you  walk  down  the  street  and  put  a  nickel  in  a 
tin  cup  or  in  the  hat  of  a  beggar,  you  are  part  of  something  that 
is  good,  because  afterwards  you  think,  'He  could  not  get  along 
so  well  without  me,'  because  always  there  are  only  a  few  coins 
in  the  hat. 

He  remembered  how  narrow  the  halls  were  in  the  rooming 
houses.  There  were  some  faces  that  he  remembered  very  clearly, 
and  one  of  them  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  come  to  him  and 
said,  "Do  you  know  where  there  is  a  house  with  bigger  rooms 
and  a  hall  not  quite  so  dark  and  narrow?"  Another  face  was 
that  of  a  beggar  who  came  once  to  the  corner  near  his  rooming 
house.  He  rolled  himself  along  on  a  board  with  wheels  because 
he  had  no  legs.  He  picked  at  the  strings  of  a  guitar,  and  he 
sang  a  song  of  his  own  making  .  .  .  "Help  me  and  I  shall  pray 
for  you,  help  me  .  .  ." 

On  the  nights  when  no  one  passed  along  the  streets  of  the 
town,  Abel  remembered  these  things.  He  would  bring  a  chair 
from  the  drugstore  and  sit  on  the  sidewalk  and  listen  very 
closely  to  the  sounds  of  the  night.  Sometimes  he  could  hear  the 
sudden  laughter  of  children  under  street  lamps,  but  it  was  far 
away;  it  came  and  went,  and  he  always  had  to  sit  very  still  and 
listen. 

There  were  the  nights  when  he  locked  his  door  and  walked 
slowly  along  the  streets,  and  turned  at  the  corners  into  streets 
where  the  trees  met  in  their  tops.  He  could  hear  the  sounds  of 
voices  on  front  porches,  and  the  slow,  rhythmic  back  and  forth 
of  wooden  rockers.  The  voices  sometimes  grew  hushed  and  the 
rockers  stoppted  as  he  passed  a  house,  and  he  knew  that  they  were 
leaning  forward  to  see  who  it  was  that  passed,  and  that  they 
would  say,  "It  is  Abel,  it  is  only  Abel,"  and  the  rocking  would 
start  again. 

But  this  was  a  night  when  Abel  did  not  leave  his  store.  He 
went  instead  to  sit  outside  the  door.  There  was  a  song  that  he 
always  sang  when  he  had  listened  for  a  long  time  and  had  heard 
nothing.    The  song  was  called  'Old  Dan  Tucker.' 

Daniel  Tucker  was  a  fine  old  man; 

He  beat  Mrs.  Tucker  with  a  frying  pan. 

He  had  tilted  his  chair  back  and  was  singing  the  song  very 
softly  as  though  it  were  a  lullaby,  when  he  heard  someone  walk 
along  the  sidewalk  and  stop  before  him.  When  he  looked  up, 
he  saw  that  it  was  the  boy. 

"How  is  your  mother?" 

"She's  better.     She's  not  very  sick  at  all  any  more." 

Abel  went  into  the  store  and  brought  out  another  chair  with 
iron  rungs  curved  like  a  valentine  for  the  back,  and  he  brought 
two  dishes  piled  high  with  chocolate  ice  cream.  They  sat  with- 
out speaking  for  awhile,  eating  the  first  tall  peak  of  the  ice  cream. 

Then  Abel  began  to  speak  so  low  that  the  boy  had  to  listen 
very  closely  to  understand  him,  and  what  he  said  was  this: 

"Do  you  believe  in  God,  Boy?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  boy.  He  held  his  spoon  poised  above 
the  peak  of  the  ice  cream. 

"Oh  yes,  I  know  you  well,  I  know  you  well,"  said  Abel,  and 
he  laughed  excitedly.  "You  believe  in  the  gods  of  this  town, 
don't  you?    That's  the  way  it  is  with  you,  isn't  it?" 

The  boy  turned  and  looked  hard  in  the  old  man's  eyes.  "No," 
he  said,  "that's  not  the  way  with  me." 

"You  like  the  town,  do  you?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"You  know  very  little.  Boy,  you  certainly  know  very  little,"' 
said  Abel. 

"I  know  that  I  don't  want  to  be  called  'Boy,'  I  know  that 
much." 

"I  have  told  you  that  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Abel. 

"But  it  does  no  good  to  be  just  sorry,  it  does  no  good  at  all." 

"Be  quiet  and  I  will  tell  you  something,"  said  Abel.  "I  am 
going  to  leave  the  town  and  I  am  going  to  have  a  party." 

"You  are  going  to  leave  the  town?" 

"Yes,  and  I  am  going  to  have  a  party." 

Abel  went  across  the  street  to  Kilmer's  store  and  picked  up 
the  stick  of  wood.  He  held  it  very  high  over  his  head  for  a 
minute,  and  then  let  it  strike  hard  against  the  iron  pipe.    The 
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boy  stood  still  before  the  drugstore  and  watched,  and  Abel  called 
to  him  and  said,  "It  is  too  late  for  a  curfew,  but  it  is  never  too 
late  for  a  party!"  He  laughed  excitedly  and  struck  again  and 
again  at  the  iron  pipe. 

When  he  had  finished  he  came  back  to  where  the  boy  was 
standing.  He  began  to  speak  suddenly,  as  he  always  did,  as 
though  he  had  held  the  words  and  studied  them  for  a  long  time, 
and  was  now  determined  that  they  should  be  spoken. 

"There  was  a  man  that  I  knew  once  here,"  he  said.  "His  name 
was  Charlie  Kemp,  and  he  is  dead  now.  I  remember  how  some- 
times when  I  walked  by  his  house  at  night  and  he  was  sitting 
on  the  porch,  he  would  call  to  me,  and  come  down  the  steps  to 
shake  my  hand.  And  then  he  would  say,  'You  must  come  in  and 
have  a  lemonade  with  me,'  and  I  would  always  go,  and  always 
there  was  the  lemonade  in  a  pitcher  on  the  porch,  always."  He 
asked  the  boy  if  he  remembered  him  and  the  boy  said  "Yes," 
that  he  thought  he  remembered  him. 

"Boy,"  said  Abel  quietly,  but  there  was  a  great  intensity  in 
his  voice,  a  prayer-like  urgency;  "You  must  tell  me  now,  what 
it  is  that  you  would  like  for  me  to  do  for  you  before  I  leave. 
Anything,  anything  at  all  that  troubles  you,  you  must  let  me 
know  it.     Some  little  thing  maybe,  any  little  thing  at  all." 

The  boy  did  not  wait  even  to  think.  "There  is  nothing," 
he  said. 

Abel  put  out  a  hand  and  held  the  boy's  arm  tightly.  "I  wish 
you  could  want  something.  Boy.  If  you  would  try  very  hard 
you  could  want  something."  He  went  back  to  his  chair  and  sat 
down,  hunched  forward,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees.  He  sat 
looking  down  at  his  shoes,  and  suddenly  he  was  very  old  and  the 
hump  on  his  back  was  like  a  great  burden. 

"Where  will  you  go?"  said  the  boy. 

"To  Sacramento.     I  was  there  once  before,  did  you  know  it?" 

"No." 

"Yes.  There  is  a  fine  sound  to  Sacramento,  you  see.  It  makes 
a  kind  of  promise  to  you."  His  words  were  crisp  and  sure,  long- 
nourished.    They  were  his  well-kept  children. 

"I  studied  there  to  read  prescriptions,  because  the  name  was 
good."  He  made  a  small  laugh  that  was  more  hke  an  apology 
than  a  laugh.  You  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  people  then,  as 
they  came  down  the  sidewalks  to  see  why  it  was  that  the  curfew 
rang  so  late  at  night.  Abel  turned  again  to  the  boy.  "If  you 
would  ring  my  curfew  for  me  I  should  be  glad.  It  should  be 
five  strokes  every  afternoon  when  you  think  the  time  is  right." 

"All  right." 

"Then  it  will  be  my  gift  to  you  and  your  gift  to  the  people, 
do  you  see?"  He  stood  up  then,  and  he  seemed  to  have  no  hump 
at  all,  he  stood  so  tall. 

He  called  to  the  people  as  they  came.  "It  is  only  a  party,"  he 
said.    "I  am  leaving  the  town,  and  I  am  having  a  party." 

They  crowded  about  him,  saying,  "But  who  will  ring  the 
curfew  when  you  are  gone,  Mr.  Lawrence?"  They  laughed  a  httle 
as  they  said  it,  but  it  was  meant  as  a  politeness,  to  say,  "You 
should  not  leave  us." 

"The  boy  here  will  do  it,"  said  Abel.    "It  is  his  gift  to  you." 

There  was  the  far-away  rumble  of  a  train,  leaving  the  town 
behind.  "You  must  come  into  the  store,"  said  Abel,  and  they 
followed  him  through  the  door.  They  watched  him  as  he  piled 
great  peaks  of  ice  cream  into  saucers,  and  they  stood  very  still 
and  quiet. 

They  saw  a  thing  upon  the  counter,  then,  that  they  had  not 
seen  before,  and  they  asked  Abel  to  tell  them  what  it  was. 

"It  is  a  cheese  press,"  he  said,  "A  very  good  one,  an  antique, 
that  I  got  when  I  was  in  Sacramento.  My  friends  there  gave  it 
to  me.     It  is  a  cheese  press  from  Sacramento." 

Some  more  people  stood  inside  the  door  then,  and  said,  "What 
is  the  matter?" 

"It  is  nothing,"  said  Abel,  "Nothing  at  all.  But  I  am  leaving 
the  town,  and  this  that  you  see  here  is  a  party."  He  turned  to 
the  boy,  Dan,  and  put  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  "You  must 
make  it  a  kind  of  law  now,"  he  said,  "That  whoever  rings  the 
ciu-few  after  you  must  have  a  house,  and  he  must  have  a  tree." 
The  boy  said  nothing,  but  he  nodded  his  head  and  dipped  his 
spoon  down  into  his  own  saucer. 
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"God  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  Mickey  said.  "Or  did  you 
bring  Him  along  with  you  tonight,  Ross?"  Mickey  counted  the 
group  sitting  around  the  campfire  down  on  the  Point  of  the 
peninsula.  "Only  eight  here.  Maybe  Ross  left  Him  in  the  row- 
boat?"  she  said  to  Martha,  who  was  sitting  beside  her.  Martha 
nodded. 

"I  just  said,  'Goddamn  you,'  "  the  boy  Ross  said.  He  shifted 
himself  and  leaned  back  against  his  elbows,  looking  —  not  at 
Mickey  —  but  across  the  campfire  at  Ellie. 

"Strong  language,"  Ellie  said.  But  she  was  smiling  at  Ross. 
"Oh,  cut  it,  darlings  —  before  you  get  dirty,"  Leah  said  to 
Mickey  and  Ross.  She  was  sitting  beside  Ellie.  The  two  of  them 
were  chaperones  for  the  houseparty  —  Leah,  Mickey's  older  sister, 
and  Ellie,  her  sister-in-law.  "You've  been  at  each  other's  throats 
all  night.    It  was  just  a  game." 

"A  child's  game  —  'rhythm,'  "  Ellie  said,  yawning. 
"I  didn't  know  how  to  play  it,"  Lucy  Ruth,  who  was  only 
eleven  and  so  younger  than  the  fourteen-year-old  girls  on  the 
houseparty,  said. 

"You  are  an  unusual  child,"  Leah  said  drily.  She  stretched  her 
long  legs  lazily  and  blew  a  spray  of  smoke  across  the  campfire 
at  Ross.  "Ellie,  where'd  you  get  these  damn  cigarettes,  anyway? 
It's  like  smoking  a  wad  of  snuff." 

"It  was  all  they  had  at  the  crossroads  store,"  Ellie  said.    "We 
could  teach  these  kids  to  smoke  and  get  rid  of  them,  if  you  like." 
Leah  shook  her  head.   "Impractical  —  we'd  have  five  sick  chil- 
dren on  our  hands." 

"Six,"  Ellie  corrected.  "You  are  forgetting  our  friend  from 
the  neighboring  peninsula.  Or  would  you  get  sick,  Ross?"  She 
looked  toward  him. 

"Besides,  we're  supposed  to  be  chaperoning,  I  think,"  Leah 
said.    "Not  leading  them  astray." 

"How  am  I  unusual?"  Lucy  Ruth  said.    She  always  stayed 

two  jumps  behind  in  the  conversation.     She  looked  up  at  Leah 

and  then  to  Frances,  who  was  her  older  sister.     Frances  was  not 

looking  at  her,  though,  but  talking  to  her  "best  friend,"  Caroline. 

"I  know  it  was  just  a  game,"  Mickey  said.    "What  I   was 

talking  about  was  your  ganging  up  on  me,"  she  said  to  Leah. 

"You  and  Ross  and  Ellie.    I'd  still  be  king-leader  if  you  hadn't." 

"I  was  king  for  a  long  time,"  Frances  said. 

"Yes,  Frances  was  king  for  a  long  time,"  Caroline  said.    She 

fluffed  out  her  platinum  blond  hair  and  looked  at  Ross. 

"I  know  how  to  play  it  now,"  Lucy  Ruth  said.  "All  you  do 
is  sit  in  a  circle  and  snap  your  fingers  and  call  out  numbers. 
Everybody  has  a  number,  and  if  you  miss  and  'break  the  rhythm,' 
you  have  to  move  to  the  end  of  the  line." 

"Which  Ross  did  every  time  Ellie  missed,"  Mickey  said. 
"The  king  is  the  best,"  Lucy  Ruth  went  on.    "You  get  to  be 
king  if  you  don't  miss  at  all,  and  then  you  get   to  "start   the 
rhythm*  and  call  the  numbers  first.    You  have  to  be  good  to 
be  king." 

"Martha  did  a  good  job  of  teaching  you,"  Leah  said  to  Lucy 
Ruth.   "You  sound  like  Hoyle." 
"Hoyle?"  Lucy  Ruth  said. 

"Oh,  what  difference  does  it  make?"  Ellie  laughed,  stretching 
herself.  Ross  laughed  as  an  echo.  He  seemed  to  be  echoing 
Ellie  all  the  time  now.  "Games  —  children's  games  .  .  .  Let's 
sing  the  kids  some  songs,  Leah,"  Ellie  said. 

Leah  said,  "Okay,"  and  they  began  to  sing  some  dirty  Army 
songs.  The  songs  got  dirtier;  and  in  parts  of  them  Leah  and 
Ellie  giggled  and  wouldn't  sing  the  words,  though  Ross  begged 
them. 

"I'll  bet  it's  just  parts  you  don't  know,"  Ross  said. 
"No."  Ellie  shook  her  head.   "Parts  for  husbands  and  wives  .  .  . 
yes,  husbands  .  .  .    We  learned  them  from  our  husbands  before 
they  left  for  Korea." 

Leah  stopped  singing,  looking  at  Ellie.  "Damn  Korea,"  she 
said,  low  to  herseli.   Then  she  took  up  the  songs  again,  and  Ellie 


joined  in.  Ross  got  up  and  said  the  smoke  from  the  fire  was 
in  his  eyes  and  went  over  and  snuggled  up  to  Ellie.  She  didn't 
seem  to  mind.    They  went  on  singing. 

The  campfire  glowed  in  the  darkness,  the  flames  middle-high. 
It  lighted  only  dimly  the  cleared-out  space  down  on  the  Point 
of  the  peninsula,  where  only  low  bushes  and  yellow  grass  grew. 
Ross  had  rowed  over  from  his  family's  cabin  on  the  neighboring 
f>eninsula.  It  was  about  a  half-hour's  walk  on  the  road  by  land, 
but  it  was  a  space  of  water  that  could  be  rowed  or  swum  in  ten 
minutes.  Ross  was  a  year  older  than  the  girls.  He  was  fifteen. 
"We  should  have  waited  to  roast  the  weiners  and  marsh- 
mallows,"  Mickey  said.  "The  flames  were  too  high  then." 
"Scorching,"  Martha  said. 

"I  didn't  like  that  game,"  Lucy  Ruth  said.  "Nobody  ever 
called  my  number." 

They  didn't  say  anything  for  awhile  then,  listening  to  the  songs. 
The  fire  died  down,  and  only  the  coals  smoked  and  glowed.  It 
had  turned  suddenly  cold  after  the  very  hot  day. 

"Why  don't  you  get  up  and  stir  the  fire,  lover-boy?"  Leah  said. 
"I'm  too  comfortable  here,"  Ross  said  and  snuggled   further 
into  Ellie's  lap.     He  gave  out  a  make-beheve  snore. 

"I  think  he's  immovable,"  Ellie  laughed.  She  stroked  his  hair, 
twisting  it  into  little  knots. 

"My  dream  girl."  Ross  opened  his  eyes.  In  the  firelight  they 
shone  with  yellow  gUnts.  They  were  his  best  feature,  the  brown 
eyes,  though  they  were  a  little  too  small  and  were  more  like 
shining  pin-points. 

"He's  too  delicate  for  such  work,"  Mickey  said. 
Ross  rose  up.    "What  do  you  mean?    Don't  I  work  all  day 
at  my  pop's  gas  station  in  town?     I'm  tired." 

"Oh,  sure.  Wiping  off  windshields  and  flirting  with  girls  is 
hard  work,"  Mickey  said.    "Child  labor." 

Martha  got  up  from  the  group  around  the  fire.  They  had 
started  singing  again.  She  said  she  was  feeUng  a  Uttle  sick  and 
she  thought  she  would  go  up  to  the  cabin.  "I  guess  I  stayed  out 
in  the  sun  too  much  today,"  she  said. 

"It  was  hot  as  hell,  all  right,"  Leah  said. 

"You  were  taking  sunbaths?"  Ross  looked  up  at  Ellie  and  Leah. 
"Why  didn't  you  tell  me?     I'd  have  been  here  sooner." 

"I  thought  your  services  at  the  gas  station  were  of  the  non- 
expendable type,"  Mickey  said. 
Ross  ignored  Mickey. 

"She  gets  those  words  from  books,"  Leah  said,  "my  own  little 
sister." 

"And  my  sister-in-law,"  Ellie  said. 

"I  guess  I'll  go,"  Martha  said.  She  picked  up  a  flashHght  and 
started  off  up  the  path. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  go  with  you?"  Frances  called  after  her. 
"Yes,  do  you  want  us  to  go  with  you?"  Caroline  called. 
"No,  I've  just  got  a  bad  headache,"  Martha  said.    "That's  all." 
"Wait!"  Mickey  called.    "I'm  coming,  too." 
Martha   waited.     She  flashed   the   light   down   and   found   the 
right  path,  where  the  yellow  grass  had  been   beaten   down   the 
widest.     Mickey  was   near  her,   and   there   was   a   smaller   form 
following  after.     It  was  Lucy  Ruth,  rubbing  her  eyes  and  turn- 
ing her  head  back,  a  little  unsure  about  leaving  her  older  sister, 
Frances. 

"We'll  probably  be  up  in  a  little  while,"  Frances  called. 
"Yes,  in  a  little  while,"  Caroline  said. 

Martha  turned  to  Mickey.  "You  shouldn't  be  leaving,  should 
you?" 

"It's  my  houseparty  isn't  it?"  Mickey  said.  "I  can  leave  if 
I  want  to."  She  looked  back  toward  the  group.  "But  maybe 
you're  thinking  of  their  greater  happiness?" 

"Okay,"  Martha  said.  They  walked  ahead  together  in  the 
darkness,  looking  down  at  the  lighted  space  of  path  before  them. 
They  could  hear  the  lake  water  swishing  against  the  land  on 
both  sides  of  them,  hitting  against  the  rocks.  It  sounded  very 
near.  Martha  flashed  the  light  over  into  the  black  on  both  sides 
of  her.  It  was  just  the  water.  There  were  narrow,  limbless  trees 
standing  in  the  shallows  of  the  water  on  the  right. 

They  were  nearing  the  cabin;  Martha  knew  by  the  widening 
of  the  path  and  the  pine  needles  strewn  over  it.    There  was  a 
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rushing  sound  in  the  pine  trees,  and  the  cabin  was  all  black,  with 
no  light  at  all.  Martha  stopped,  and  Mickey  stopped  with  her, 
Lucy  Ruth  behind.  They  looked  back  toward  the  fire  down  on 
the  Point.  It  looked  warm  and  yellow,  Martha  thought.  They 
could  hear  them  singing.  The  wind  batted  the  song  in  waves; 
so  it  came  now  loud,  now  a  silence  or  a  faraway  sound,  and  then 
loud  again. 

"Why  are  we  stopping?"  Lucy  Ruth  said. 

Martha  turned  to  Mickey.  "Honestly,  boys  get  disgusting 
after  awhile,  don't  they?" 

Mickey  nodded.  "Especially  some  of  them."  She  looked  up. 
"You  know,  I've  been  considering  a  plan  to  eliminate  them  from 
the  species." 

"All  of  them?"  Martha  said. 

"My  sister  and  sister-in-law  would  probably  be  heartbroken," 
Mickey  said. 

"Maybe  they  would  get  over  it,"  Martha  said,  copying  Mick- 
ey's tone. 

"Some  of  the  most  beautiful  music  that's  been  written,  you 
know,"  Mickey  said,  "is  for  funerals." 

"Aren't  we  going  in?"  Lucy  Ruth  said. 

They  went  into  the  black  cabin  then,  entering  from  the  side 
steps.  Mickey  found  the  gas  lamp  on  the  mantel  and  turned 
it  up  high.  Martha  watched  it  brighten  with  the  bluish  light 
and  then  went  over  to  the  portable  radio  and  turned  it  on  to  a 
program  where  there  was  talking  and  laughing.  She  put  down 
the  flashlight. 

"Have  you  got  an  aspirin,  Mickey?" 

Mickey  said  she  thought  so  and  looked  around  in  her  suitcase. 

Martha  took  the  aspirin  she  handed  her  and  went  out  to  the 
kitchen.  In  a  few  minutes  she  came  back  into  the  main  room 
and  returned  the  aspirin  to  Mickey.     "No  water,"  she  said. 

Mickey  looked  up.  She  had  settled  on  the  daybed,  where  she 
and  Martha  slept  at  night,  and  was  reading  one  of  the  cabin's 
three  novels.  Across  the  room  Lucy  Ruth  had  gone  to  sleep 
on  the  couch. 

"The  well,"  Mickey  said. 

"Not  worth  it,"  Martha  explained.  "Dreary  place  down  there 
this  time  of  night.  I  guess  I'll  just  read  or  something."  She 
bent  down  under  the  radio  table  and  examined  the  books.  Besides 
the  three  novels,  there  was  only  a  book  of  Kahlil  Gibran  poetry 
and  some  paperbound  books  that  Mickey's  brothers  and  their 
friends  had  brought  out  to  the  cabin,  the  same  friends  who  had 
pasted  up  Varga  girls  on  the  walls.  Martha  decided  she  would 
write  a  letter.  She  got  on  the  bed  beside  Mickey.  Mickey  moved 
over  for  her,  and  Martha  propped  her  legs  up  in  front  to  support 
the  stationery  box. 

"Lucy  Ruth  is  asleep,"  Martha  said. 

"Yes."  Mickey  looked  up.  "Spontaneous,  I  think.  She  just 
sat  down  on  the  couch,  and  then — bingo!" 

"Pop,  you  mean,"  Martha  said.  "I  never  saw  anybody  but  a 
fish  go  pop-pop  like  that  with  her  mouth  while  she's  sleeping." 

"That's  an  interesting  question,"  Mickey  said.   "Do  fish  sleep?" 

Martha  shook  her  head. 

"I  bet  Ross  snores,"  Mickey  said.  "Ellie  does,  you  know." 
Mickey  spoke  seriously.    "Do  you  suppwse  we  should  tell  Ross?" 

Martha  looked  at  Mickey. 

"No,  I  guess  not,"  Mickey  said.  "It  might  break  up  a  happy 
.  .  .  friendship.     Friendship  is  very  important,  you  know." 

"It  is,"  Martha  said. 

"Marriage  is,  too,  I  think,"  Mickey  said.  "I  don't  believe  I'lL 
ever  get  married." 

"Why?" 

"Because  it  would  involve  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex," 
Mickey  said.  "This  book  is  stupid.  Especially  since  I  have  already 
read  the  end."  Mickey  bent  her  head  back  down  and  started 
reading  again,  though.  Martha  began  writing  the  letter.  It  was 
eleven-thirty.  The  others  would  be  coming  up  from  the  Point 
soon,  she  supposed.  This  was  like  her,  Martha's  mother  would 
have  said,  "always  sitting  around  and  dreaming"  while  the  others 
down  on  the  Point  were  having  a  good  time  and  doing  things. 
"Moping  around,  just  moping  around,"  her  mother  would  have 
said.    "You've  certainly  got  no  Martha  in  you.     You're  a  Mary 
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if  1  ever  saw  one.  You  should  have  been  named  Mary  instead 
of  Martha."  Her  mother  thought  "the  world  would  not  get 
very  far  if  there  were  only  Mary's  in  it,"  despite  what  it  said 
in  the  Bible. 

"Mickey,"  Martha  said,  "we  both  should  have  been  named 
Mary." 

Mickey  looked  up  from  the  book.  "Because  we're  likely  to 
turn  into  nuns?"  Mickey  said.  "Or  do  you  just  think  'it's  a 
grand  old  name'? — as  it  says  in  the  song." 

"Nothing,"  Martha  said.    "I  was  just  thinking  of  the  Bible." 

"Oh,"  Mickey  said.    "That  way  .  .  ."   Then  Mickey  laughed. 

"What  is  it?" 

"Nothing,"  Mickey  said.  "I  was  just  picturing  Lucy  Ruth 
in  swaddling  clothes — " 

"Going  pop-pop,"  Martha  laughed. 

At  about  twelve-thirty  the  others  came  up  from  the  Point, 
and  they  were  all  surprised  at  the  time.  Ross  said  he  supposed 
he  had  better  go  home.  His  mother  was  having  a  spaghetti 
supper  at  midnight.    "And  you'll  be  going  to  bed,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  no,"  Leah  laughed.  "Ellie  and  I've  worked  out  a  system — 
keeping  the  little  darlings  up  late  so  they  won't  wake  us  up 
early  in  the  morning — .  Except  for  Lucy  Ruth,"  she  added, 
seeing  her  on  the  couch. 

Lucy  Ruth  woke,  hearing  her  name.  She  sat  up  and  rubbed 
her  eyes.    "What?"  she  said. 

"That's  the  way  to  treat  them,"  Ross  said  in  a  superior  tone. 

"We  stay  up  because  we  want  to,"  Mickey  said. 

"Umm.  But  you  should  see  your  little  eyelids  drooping  at 
two  a.m.,  darling,"  Leah  said  to  her  sister.  "It's  a  positively 
pitiful  sight.  Almost  moves  me  to  let  you  go  on  to  bed."  Leah 
stretched  her  legs  out  before  her  on  the  folded-up  daybed  by  the 
radio  and  leaned  over  to  switch  it  to  music  and  get  out  her 
stationery  box.  She  was  a  tall  woman  with  a  very  good  body, 
well-proportioned  and  almost  muscular.  She  had  a  long,  thick 
cascade  of  black,  soft  hair,  deep  brown  eyes,  and  a  slender,  well- 
shaped  nose.  She  was  very  beautiful  and  very  much  in  contrast 
with  her  little  sister,  Mickey.  Mickey  was  pudgy  and  round 
with  a  pouting  mouth  and  long  braids.  She  did  not  wear  glasses, 
but  she  had  that  look  about  her  that  seemed  as  if  she  wore  glasses. 

"Letters!  Oh,  my  God,  I  almost  forgot,"  Ellie  said,  looking 
at  Leah.  She  scrambled  over  under  the  radio  table  and  found 
her  stationery.  She  lifted  out  of  the  box  a  packet  of  letters  from 
her  husband,  smiled  to  herself  and  kissed  them.  "Oh,  hubbie,  I 
miss  you!"  She  sat  down  on  the  daybed  beside  Leah  and  propped 
her  bare  legs  up  in  front  for  support  while  she  wrote. 

"God,  it  seems  they  would  have  landed  in  Japan  by  now,"  she 
said  to  Leah.  "They  said  they  would  cable  ...  as  soon  as  they 
landed.     I  hope — " 

"Cut  it,"  Leah  said,  her  voice  low. 

"Yes,  we  have  to  be  cheerful,"  Ellie  said.  "My  dearest — " 
she  began.  Sitting  on  the  daybed  beside  Leah,  she  looked  very 
different.  She  was  short  and  flat-chested.  She  admitted  and 
lamented  this  fact,  though  she  said  she  would  not  want  to  be 
any  taller  because  of  her  husband.  Her  legs  were  thin,  and  her 
no-color  hair  hung  in  little  hard  twists  of  permanent.  The  way 
Ross  was  looking  at  her,  though,  she  could  have  been  twice  as 
beautiful  as  Leah,  instead  of  just  impish  or  "cute,"  as  much  as 
you  could  say  honestly. 

Frances,  Caroline,  and  Lucy  Ruth  were  sitting  in  a  huddle 
in  the  corner.  Lucy  Ruth  leaned  against  her  sister,  Frances. 
Caroline,  from  time  to  time  when  she  thought  Ross  was  looking, 
flopped  her  platinum  blond  hair.  But  Ross  was  not  looking  at 
her.  He  stood  around  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  He  would 
take  them  out  and  put  them  in  again.  He  swelled  out  his  chest. 
He  had  not  yet  reached  his  full  height — he  was  only  fifteen — 
but  he  was  taller  than  Ellie.  He  watched  her  closely.  "Why  are 
you  writing  letters  tonight?  There's  no  mail  tomorrow,  you 
know.     It's  Sunday." 

"He's  jealous,"  Mickey  said,  punching  Martha,  beside  her.  They 
both  laughed. 

"The  hell  with  you,"  Ross  turned  to  Mickey. 


"Well,  you  are.  Isn't  he,  Martha?  For  your  information, 
Mhtcr  Ross  Bryson,  my  sister-in-law  Ellie  is  twenty-three  years 
old." 

"I've  had  about  enough  out  of  you,"  Ross  said.  He  curled 
his  lips,  and  his  little  eyes  got  smaller.  He  moved  forward  as  if 
he  would  hit  her. 

Mickey  leaned  back,  ducking.     But  the  blow  did  not  come. 

"Oh,  leave  lover-boy  alone,  Mickey,"  Leah  said.  "We  know 
you  love  each  other." 

Mickey  blushed.  It  was  true  that  she  had  had  a  secret  crush 
on  Ross  for  a  long  time.  "On  the  contrary,"  Mickey  said,  "I  find 
Mr.  Bryson  quite  disgusting.    And  childish,"  she  added. 

"We  always  write  our  husbands  every  night,"  Ellie  said.  "And 
they  write  us  too,  every  night  they  can." 

"Gosh,  how  do  you  find  things  to  say?"  Martha  said,  thinking 
of  the  letter  she  had  started  to  write. 

Ellie  and  Leah  looked  at  each  other.  Their  eyes  met,  and  they 
grinned. 

Ross  said,  "Well,  I  guess  I'll  be  going."  He  started  for  the 
side  door. 

"You're  not  going  by  water — "  Ellie  said. 

"Sure.     It's  quicker.     Besides,  my  boat's  over  here." 

"But  it's  so  dark.  You  better  walk  and  come  pick  up  the  boat 
tomorrow." 

"No,  I'll  go  by  water.  I'm  not  afraid  of  the  dark.  And  I'll 
be  back  tomorrow,  anyway." 

"But  I  think — " 

"Oh,  let  him  go.     Maybe  he'll  drown,"  Mickey  said. 

Ross  ignored  her.  He  looked  straight  at  Ellie.  "I'll  see  you 
tomorrow."    He  left. 

"Puppy  love  is  so  sweet,  don't  you  think?"  Mickey  said. 

Martha  gave  a  half-nod. 

"Oh,  I  think  he's  cute,  Mickey,"  Ellie  said. 

"Obviously,  dear,"  Leah  said.  Ellie  looked  at  her,  and  Leah 
looked  back  and  then  laughed.  "Well,  you  are  all  charming 
people,"  Leah  addressed  the  group.  "And  I'm  sure  we  could  talk 
all  night — "  She  stretched  herself,  yawning.  "But  writing  one's 
husband  rather  puts  one  in  mind  of — " 

"Going  to  bed,"  Ellie  supplied.     She  and  Leah  laughed. 

Mickey  got  up  and  started  undoing  the  daybed.  "Get  up," 
she  said  to  Martha.  "You  may  be  a  Mary  who  just  sits  around 
dreaming,  but  I  am  not  a  Lucy  Ruth — and  I  do  not  go  to  sleep 
on  an  unmade  bed  spontaneously." 

After  they  had  gone  to  bed  and  the  cabin  was  dark,  Mickey 
and  Martha  could  hear  Leah  and  Ellie  talking  together  upstairs 
in  the  imfinished  attic  where  they  slept.  They  would  talk  in 
low  voices  for  awhile  and  then  break  out  in  giggles.  Mickey 
turned  to  Martha  in  the  darkness.    "Martha,"  she  said. 

"Uh-huh." 

"Will  you  remind  me,  please,  not  to  grow  up?" 

II 

On  Monday  of  the  week  before  they  had  driven  out  to  the 
cabin  on  the  "Lake  of  the  South" — they  called  it — in  the  loaded 
car.  Leah  was  driving  and  talking  about  her  husband  Van's 
family.  She  had  just  come  back  a  few  days  earlier  from  spending 
two  weeks  with  them.  "Van's  just  like  his  father,  you  know. 
It  was  certainly  right  to  name  him  junior,  even  if  it  is  bad  luck." 

"Bad  luck?"  Lucy  Ruth  had  said,  catching  on  the  words. 

"Yes.  Van  had  an  older  brother  that  died.  He  had  been 
named  junior." 

"Why  is  that  bad  luck?"  Lucy  Ruth  asked. 

Leah  was  driving.  She  pulled  the  car  to  a  jerking  stop  before 
the  cabin. 

"Oh,  it's  just  an  old  superstition — nothing  to  it,"  Ellie  said. 
"We're  here,  kids!" 

"What  old  superstition?" 

"That  if  you  name  a  second  boy  junior  after  a  brother  who 
has  died,  he'll  die,  too — young,"  Leah  said.     She  said  it  blankly. 

"Oh,"  Lucy  Ruth  said.  "But,  golly  then,"  she  said  happily, 
"you  don't  have  to  worry.  Van's  not  dead — "  Mickey  and 
Martha  caught  her.    Mickey  clamped  her  hand  over  Lucy  Ruth's 


mouth.  Lucy  Ruth  looked  toward  Frances,  puzzled.  There  was 
a  silence  in  the  car. 

"Well,  kids,  is  this  a  houseparty  or  a  car-party?"  Ellie  laughed. 
They  all  piled  out  of  the  car. 

"Old  King  Cole  was  a  merry  old  soul, 
And  a  merry  old  soul  was  he  .  .  .  ." 

Mickey  and  Martha  had  sung  together  as  they  walked  along  the 
mile  and  a  half  of  twisting  road-path  and  then  clay,  country 
road  to  get  the  mail  and  milk  Tuesday  morning. 

"He  called  for  his  pipe. 
And  he  called  for  his  bowl. 
And  he  called  for  his  privates  three  .  .  .  ." 

The  Negro  man,  who  was  a  kind  of  community  caretaker  for 
the  lake  cabins,  came  out  to  them,  nodding  and  smiling.  He  said, 
yes,  they  had  mail,  surely,  pointing  to  the  mail-box  beside  the 
road.  He  brought  them  the  milk  from  where  he  had  put  it,  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  house,  to  keep  cool  for  them.  There  were 
two,  fat  air  mail  letters  for  Leah  and  Ellie  and  a  post  card  for 
Frances  and  Lucy  Ruth  from  their  mother.  Mickey  and  Martha 
set  off  back  down  the  road.  "  'Beer,  beer,  beer,'  said  the  privates," 
they  sang. 

"  'Merry  men  are  we. 
For  there's  none  so  fair 
As  can  compare 
With  the  U.  S.  Infantry!'  " 

It  was  the  song  they  had  learned  the  night  before  from  Leah 
and  Ellie.  It  had  many  verses.  It  went  all  the  way  up  from 
the  privates  to  the  generals.  But  Mickey  and  Martha  only  knew 
as  far  as  the  privates.  They  were  nearing  the  turn  into  the  broad 
cabin  yard.  Mickey  was  carrying  the  air  mail  letters  for  Leah 
and  Ellie  and  the  post  card  for  Frances  and  Lucy  Ruth.  She 
looked  at  the  letters. 

"Well,  they  were  right,"  she  said.  "They  said  they'd  have 
letters." 

"Yes,"  Martha  said. 

"They  were  so  sure,"  Mickey  said.  She  looked  at  Martha. 
"I  bet  they'd  look  funny  if  we  told  them  they  didn't." 

"MmiTi,"  Martha  said. 

"They  would  look  funny,  Ellie  would." 

"They'd  get  mad,"  Martha  said,  watching  Mickey. 

"They'd  get  over  it,"  Mickey  said.  She  stuffed  the  letter  down 
her  shirt  and  looked  at  Martha.  Martha  hesitated  a  moment, 
then  stuffed  the  other  letter  down,  as  Mickey  had  done.  They 
called  out  together,  "Mail's  here.     Mail's  here." 

The  others  met  them  in  front  of  the  cabin,  Leah  and  Ellie 
leading.  Mickey  and  Martha,  holding  with  one  hand  apiece, 
leaned  over,  bowed,  and  presented  the  post  card  to  Frances  and 
Lucy  Ruth. 

"That's  not  all?"  Leah  said. 

Mickey  and  Martha  shook  their  heads.  "Guess  Frances  and 
Lucy  Ruth  are  the  only  famous  people  around  here,"  Mickey  said. 

"Our  letters — "    Ellie  and  Leah  held  out  their  hands. 

"This  is  no  joke,  you  stupid  kids,"  Leah  said.  "For  God's 
sake!"     She  was  almost  crying. 

Mickey  and  Martha  pulled  out  the  letters  and  handed  them 
over. 

"By  God,  if  you  ever  do  this  again — "  Leah  said. 

In  the  afternoon  after  lunch  they  had  "rest  hour,"  lying  about 
on  the  beds,  sleeping  or  reading.  Martha  was  going  up  the  stairs, 
barefoot.  She  had  not  been  conscious  of  walking  quietly;  but 
at  the  rise  in  the  stairs,  she  saw  the  double-bed  mattress  and 
springs  that  Leah  and  Ellie  slept  on.  They  were  lying  across  it, 
half-naked  in  the  attic  heat;  and  they  were  talking  together  in 
a  kind  of  frankly  vulgar  way  about  their  husbands.  The  heat  in 
the  attic  was  heavy.  Martha  felt  perspiration  drops  coming  on 
her  forehead.  She  listened  for  only  a  moment;  and  then  she 
turned  and  went  back  down  the  stairs,  slowly  and  cautiously 
so  she  would  not  be  heard.    She  thought  of  the  time,  then,  when 
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she  and  Mickey  were  eight  years  old.  They  had  crawled  across 
the  living-room  floor  and  leaned  up  under  the  table  by  the 
window  to  watch  Leah  and  the  Navy  ensign  on  the  porch.  It 
was  not  Van;  Leah  did  not  even  know  Van  then.  They  were 
on  the  divan,  and  the  ensign's  head  was  in  Leah's  lap.  It  had 
seemed  very  exciting,  and  they  had  thought  it  would  be  won- 
derful to  be  eighteen  years  old,  like  Leah.  Leah  and  the  ensign 
were  kissing  and  kissing;  they  seemed  to  kiss  all  over.  Martha's 
back  hurt  her;  she  felt  cramped  and  tired  leaning  under  the 
table.  But  they  were  afraid  to  move  because  Leah  might  hear 
them.     She  would  not  like  it  at  all,  Mickey  said. 

Nothing  exciting  had  happened  on  the  houseparty,  but  they 
had  all  thought  it  was  fun.  It  was  too  bad  it  would  have  to  end 
on  Monday,  and  they  would  all  have  to  go  back  to  town  again — 
they  had  said.  Then  they  had  gotten  the  idea.  Mickey  had 
suggested  it.  They  would  go  into  town  on  Monday  and  ask  their 
mothers.  Then  they  would  all  chip  in  five  dollars,  and  they 
would  come  out  and  stay  another  week.  Leah  and  Ellie  agreed 
that  they  would  chaperone.  They  laughed,  and  Leah  said,  "Hell, 
if  they  can  stand  it,  we  can.  I  like  the  simple  life,  anyway." 
And  then  Leah  and  Ellie  sang, 

"We  two  are  just  simple  girls 
Caught  up  in  the  mad,  mad  world, 
Caught  up  in  the  mad,  mad  world, 
Mad  world  of  the  A-arm-ee!" 

Ill 

The  old  Negro  caretaker  woke  them  up  Sunday,  bringing  the 
cables  for  Leah  and  Ellie.  Their  husbands,  the  cables  said,  had 
arrived  in  Japan,  and  they  would  be  stationed  in  Japan,  not  sent 
to  Korea,  for  at  least  six  weeks.  Leah  and  Ellie  grabbed  and 
hugged  each  other.  Then  they  went  around  and  hugged  all  the 
girls — Mickey,  Martha,  Lucy  Ruth,  and  Frances  and  Caroline. 
They  did  a  dance,  and  Leah  kept  saying,  "We'll  have  to  celebrate. 
We'll  have  to  celebrate." 

"I'm  going  to  write  a  letter  right  now,  right  now,"  Ellie  said. 

"Well,  what  about  breakfast?"  Mickey  said. 

"Oh,  don't  worry,  kids.  We'll  agree  to  anything  today!"  Ellie 
said.    "Anything!" 

It  was  two-thirty  in  the  afternoon,  and  they  were  having  a 
pancake  breakfast  in  the  kitchen.  Ross  came  strolling  in.  "Break- 
fast?" He  seemed  puzzled,  then  grinned.  He  had  dressed  him- 
self in  white  slacks  and  a  yellow  T-shirt.  It  set  off  his  tan  very 
well,  and  his  small  brown  eyes  reflected  the  yellow  in  glints.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  carefully  wiped  water-stains  off  his  trousers. 

Ellie  and  Leah  fell  on  him,  waving  the  cables,  and  hugged 
him.  As  Ellie  hugged  him,  Ross  looked  up  and  said,  "And  she 
can  cook,  too!    Will  you  marry  me,  honey?" 

"I'll  do  anything  today!"  Ellie  laughed. 

"That's  a  date,"  Ross  said,  looking  up  seriously-jokingly  at 
Ellie. 

After  breakfast  he  announced  to  Ellie  and  Leah  that  his  mother 
was  having  a  party  that  afternoon,  and  they  were  invited. 
"Refreshments — "  he  said. 

"To  celebrate!"  Leah  said. 

"You  can  trust  the  kjdi  alone  for  awhile,  can't  you?"  Ross  said. 

"I  don't  think  we  are  the  kids  Leah  and  Ellie  have  to  worry 
about,"  Mickey  said.  "Did  you  know  that  under  the  law  people 
are  "infants'  until  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age?  It's  an  inter-» 
esting  fact." 

"And  there's  talk  of  raising  the  age  limit  for  boys,"  Mar- 
tha said. 

"Nobody  asked  you  into  this,  Martha,"  Ross  said. 

"It's  just  your  charming  personality.  I  can't  resist,"  Martha 
said. 

"We're  interested  in  your  education,"  Mickey  said.  "We'll  be 
sure  to  let  you  know  when  you  reach  the  age  of  reason." 

"Aw,  go  tie  your  pig-tails,"  Ross  said. 

"Cut  it,  darlings,"  Leah  broke  in.  "This  is  no  day  for  harsh 
words.  Oh,  it's  a  gloriows  day!  We'd  love  to  come,  Ross,  We 
have  to  dress," 
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"Kindly  do  not  beat  up  our  lover-boy  while  we're  upstairs," 
Ellie  laughed  and  followed  Leah. 

They  came  down  after  a  short  while,  Leah  dressed  in  a  red- 
and-white  T-shirt  and  white  shorts  with  navy  stripes.  Her 
bronzed  skin  and  soft  black  hair  made  her  very  beautiful.  "Patri- 
otism," she  said.    She  gave  a  salute. 

Ellie  had  taken  her  hair  out  of  pin-curls,  and  today  it  curled 
softly  about  her  face.  She  wore  yellow  and  black  and  looked 
surprisingly  good,  even  by  Leah.  "I  must  have  felt  it  would  be 
a  big  day,"  she  said.    "I  rolled  my  hair  up." 

"Gosh,  you  look — swell,"  Ross  said.  They  laughed  and  fol- 
lowed Ross  outside  and  down  the  peninsula  path  to  the  boat. 
Ross  was  gesturing  and  waving  his  arms. 

Mickey  said,  "He  looks  like  he's  trying  to  fly  a  kite." 

The  afternoon  was  rather  long  and  empty.  No  one  felt  like 
swimming.  Frances  and  Caroline  would  not  play  cards  because 
it  was  Sunday. 

"Oh,  for  gosh  sakes,"  Mickey  said. 

"We  could  play  double-sol,  Mickey,"  Martha  said. 

"That's  so  dull,"  Mickey  said.    "Let's  just  go  outside." 

They  went  together  down  by  the  water's  edge  where  the  trees 
stood  in  the  water  and  the  ground  was  damp  and  thick  with 
leaf-sod. 

"Say,  you  remember — "  Mickey  said. 

"Gosh,  but  we  had  a  good  time  that  day,"  Martha  said.  "Last 
spring — the  nicest  part  was  skipping  school.  And  we  caught 
four  turtles." 

"Tortoises,  I  think,"  Mickey  said.  "And  there  were  really  five 
because  I  had  one  at  home  already." 

"And  we  named  them  all  for  each  other.  I  had  Mickey-the- 
Second  and  Mickey-the-Third.     I  wish  they  hadn't  died." 

"Oh,  Mickey-the-Second  and  Martha-the-Third  got  away," 
Mickey  said.  "You  know,  Martha-the-Second's  grave  is  right 
near  here.  Yes,  right  over  there  by  that  tree,  the  little  mound." 
She  led  Martha  to  the  mound  in  the  leaf-sod.  They  jumped  over 
the  narrow  inwash  of  the  water. 

"We  could  dig  her  up  and  see,"  Mickey  said. 

They  began  to  dig  with  heir  hands,  turning  up  the  sods  of 
earth.  They  dug  for  several  minutes.  "Maybe  she  wasn't  really 
dead  and  crawled  off  somewhere  after  she  was  buried." 

"She  was  dead,"  Mickey  said.  "She  caught  herself  on  the 
barbed  wire  and  bled  to  death.     She  smelled." 

"Well,  maybe  this  isn't  the  place,"  Martha  said. 

"I'm  sure  it  is,"  Mickey  said.  But  they  went  over  and  dug  in 
another  place. 

"She  must  have  been  immortal,"  Martha  said. 

"I  guess  we  just  haven't  got  the  right  place,"  Mickey  said. 

It  was  nine-thirty  at  night  when  Leah  and  Ellie  came  back, 
Ross  following  along  with  them.  It  was  still  very  hot,  and  they 
were  perspiring.  They  had  driven  over  in  the  Bryson's  car.  Ellie 
and  Leah  were  giggling  together.  They  waved  their  arms  and 
flopped  on  the  folded-up  daybed. 

"Oh,  charming  time,  lovely,"  they  giggled. 

"Mixed,  that's  what  does  it,"  Leah  said.  "You  should  never, 
never  mix  your  drinks." 

"Ross  didn't  have  any."  Ellie  leaned  forward  and  pointed  her 
finger.    "He's  too  young,  and  his  mother  won't  let  him." 

Ross  blushed.  Frances  and  Caroline  moved  uneasily  in  their 
corner.    Lucy  Ruth  looked  puzzled. 

"Look!  He's  blushing!  Lover-boy's  blushing!  Doesn't  he  look 
cute?"  Ellie  said.  "Come  here,  lover-boy."  She  motioned.  "Lean 
down.  Yes."  She  kissed  him  on  the  forehead.  "There!"  she 
laughed. 

"Party — let's  have  a  party,"  Leah  said.  "We  can't  stop  the 
celebration  now.  Look  at  them — "  Leah  indicated  the  group 
around.  "So  sad.  We  must  have  a  celebration  to  cheer  them  up. 
I  tell  you  what — let's  dress  Ross  up  like  a  girl!" 

"And  I'll  dress  up  like  a  man!"  Ellie  said.  She  patted  Leah's 
hand.    "Excellent  suggestion." 

Ross  protested,  but  ordy  half-seriously.     Laughing,  Leah  and      j 
Elhe  got  him  down.    They  dressed  him  in  a  flowered,  full  skirt 
and  hajter.  The^  tie<i  9  ribbon  around  his  head  and  put  on  roufc 


and  lipstick.  Then  they  stood  back  and  surveyed  their  work. 
"No."  They  shook  their  heads.  "I  know,"  Leah  said.  She  found 
a  pair  of  socks  and  stuffed  the  halter. 

"There  now.     Doesn't  he  look  lovely?"  Leah  said. 

"He  looks  beautiful.  Lover-boy,  you're  a  beautiful  girl,"  Ellie 
said. 

"He  does  look  nicer  as  a  girl,"  Mickey  said. 

Leah  and  Ellie  were  moving  unsteadily  about  Ross,  putting 
touches  of  rouge  here  and  there  and  giggling.  Ellie  dressed  in 
Ross's  clothes  with  an  old  spotted  tie  about  her  neck  and  a 
cigarette-ash  mustache.  Leah  went  up  to  the  attic  and  brought 
down  the  camera  to  take  "Glamour  Gal  Rosie's  and  Handsome 
Ellie's"  picture. 

"Smile  pretty,"  Leah  said  and  clicked  the  camera.  She  looked, 
then,  at  the  one  and  the  other.  She  seemed  to  think  a  moment. 
"I  know,  I  know,"  she  said.  "Let's  have  a  wedding — you  and 
Rosie  must  get  married." 

"Yes!"  Rosie  said.    "Come,  Ellie." 

"But  we  can't,"  Ellie  said.  She  let  her  hands  fall  at  her  sides. 
"He  hasn't  proposed,"  she  said. 

"I  proposed  this  morning,"  Rosie  said.  "I  am  now  a  woman, 
and  you  must  propose." 

"Propose,  Ellie,"  Leah  commanded. 

"Oh,  Lord,  what  next?"  Mickey  said.     But  she  was  laughing. 

Ellie  got  down  on  her  knees  before  Rosie.  She  made  extrava- 
gant arm-gestures.   "Wilt  thou,  Rosie  .  .  .?" 

Rosie  agreed. 

"Now,  you  must  be  married,"  Leah  said. 

"We  must,"  Rosie  said. 

Ellie  stood  up,  looking  puzzled.  "But  we  haven't  got  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,"  she  said. 

"Fox  paws,"  Mickey  said  to  Martha.  "We  forgot  to  invite 
one."    Mickey's  face  was  set  with  indifference. 

Leah  considered  Ellie's  statement.  "But  you're  a  notary  pubhc, 
Ellie.    You  can  marry  people,  can't  you?" 

They  talked  about  this  for  awhile.  Finally  they  agreed  that 
a  notary  public  could  most  definitely  marry  people.  "Well,  you 
can  deputize  me,  then,"  Leah  said. 

"Yes,  deputize,"  Ellie  rejjeated.  "We  have  to  have  a  Bible," 
she  added.  She  looked  about  as  if  to  find  one  in  the  pockets  of 
her  drooping  trousers.     "A  Bible,"  she  said. 

Leah  was  looking  around  for  one.  She  turned  up  some  pillows. 
"There!"  she  said  in  discovery.  "Frances  has  one."  She  bent  over 
to  get  the  Bible  from  the  shelf.  Frances  handed  it  to  her.  They 
stood,  then,  in  the  middle  of  the  gas-lighted  room,  and  Ellie 
solemnly  swore  in  Leah,  whose  hand  was  on  the  Bible  Ross  held 
for  her.    Then  they  lined  up  for  the  wedding. 

"Witnesses,"  Leah  demanded.  "Mickey,  you  and  Martha,  come 
and  stand  as  witnesses." 

"Can't  we  sit?"  Mickey  yawned.  But  they  rose  and  walked 
slowly  to  the  middle  of  the  room.  They  stood  to  the  side  of 
Ellie  and  Rosie  while  Leah  pronounced  the  ceremony.  She  rolled 
the  words  and  spoke  solemnly.  "Dearly  beloved,"  she  said.  "We 
are  gathered  together  here  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  the  face 
of  this  company,  to  join  together  this  Man  and  this  Woman  in 
holy  matrimony  .  .  ."  She  stumbled.  "If  any  man  can  show  .  .  . 
just  cause  why  they  may  not  lawfully  be  joined  together,  let  him 
speak  now,  or  else  .  .  .  forever  hold  his  peace  .  .  ."  Leah  waited, 
looking  over  the  group.  "I  now  pronounce  you,"  Leah  said,  "Man 
and  Wife  .  .  .  ." 

"Amen,"  Mickey  said  quietly. 

"Now  the  bride  and  groom  must  kiss,"  Leah  said. 

"Oh,  yes!"  Rosie  said. 

"Oh,  no!"  Ellie  said.    She  giggled. 

Ross  grabbed  her,  held  Ellie  tight,  and  kissed  her  for  a  long 
time  on  the  mouth.  When  they  parted,  he  took  one  of  the  socks 
from  the  halter  and  wiped  off  Ellie's  mustache.  "I  don't  like 
husbands  with  mustaches,"  he  said.  "It  should  taste  better  now." 
He  pulled  her  back  to  him,  crushing  her  in,  and  kissed  her  longer 
and  harder, 


"Air!"  Ellie  pulled  away,  giggling. 

"No,  no,"  Ross  said.  "The  honeymoon.  You're  not  going  to 
cheat  me  out  of  a  honeymoon." 

"Honeymoon?"  Ellie  repeated. 

"Yes,"  Ross  said.    "We've  got  to  celebrate  our  wedding." 

"Celebrate — yes,  celebrate,"  Ellie  laughed. 

"Come  with  me,  Husband,"  Ross  said.  He  dragged  Ellie 
toward  him.  Then  Husband  Ellie  and  Wife  Ross  went  out  the 
back  door  of  the  cabin. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  Leah  called. 

"Secret,"  Ross  called  back.  "Never  tell  where  you're  going 
on  a  honeymoon.     Have  to  be  alone." 

"Secret,"  Ellie  echoed. 

"Well,  let's  have  music,"  Leah  said.  "Reception,  you  know — 
party." 

Mickey  did  not  say  anything. 

Husband  Ellie  and  Wife  Ross  came  back  after  about  an  hour. 
They  were  mussed  looking;  Ross's  halter  was  looped  around  his 
neck.    They  came  in  giggling,  holding  to  each  other. 

"Home,"  Ellie  said.  "We  must  take  my  wife  home  to  his — 
her — mother  now.     Honeymoon's  over." 

"No,"  Ross  said.     "Let's  go  outside  again." 

"Say,  what  did  you  two  do  out  there?"  Leah  asked. 

"Secret,"  Ross  said.  He  grinned  and  pulled  himself  up,  man- 
like. 

"Never,  never  tell,"  Ellie  said,  putting  her  finger  to  her  lips. 
She  wagged  the  finger  at  Ross.  "Wife,  never,  never  tell.  Now, 
home.    Wedding's  over." 

"No,"  Ross  said.     "Out  again." 

Ellie  shook  her  head.  Then  she  laughed.  "We're  taking  Rosie 
home  in  her  trousseau." 

Ross  looked  down  at  himself.  He  protested  against  being 
pushed  toward  the  door  and  the  car.     "My  clothes!"  he  said. 

"Mine."  Ellie  shook  her  head.  "Now,  home.  All  of  you 
come."     She  motioned. 

They  piled  into  the  car — all  eight  of  them — and  there  was  an 
argument  about  who  would  drive.  Ross  wanted  to,  but  Leah 
insisted.  "I  will  drive,"  she  said.  "I'm  not  even  a  Httle  bit  drunk. 
You  are  love-birds.  Coo."  They  all  laughed  except  Ross.  Leah 
leaned  over  and  studied  him  in  the  darkness.  "Why  doesn't  he 
coo?"  she  said  to  Ellie. 

"He  is  sulking,"  Elhe  said.  She  put  her  arm  around  Ross  and 
stroked  his  hair.    "So  cute,"  she  said. 

Leah  started  the  car.  "Oops!"  she  said  as  it  bucked  and  ran 
against  a  tree  root.  "Try  again,"  she  said.  "  'If  at  first  you 
don't  succeed,  try,  try  again.'  "  She  backed  the  car,  and  they 
turned  into  the  car-track  road. 

"The  lights,"  someone  said. 

"Oh,  yes,  the  lights,"  Leah  said. 

The  lights  flashed  on  in  the  darkness.  The  night  was  black. 
There  was  no  moon,  and  the  clouds  were  thick,  hiding  the  stars. 
Each  curve  in  the  road,  with  Leah  jerking  the  car  to  miss  the 
trees,  seemed  a  new  rush  of  the  night.  The  car  lights  were  dim 
and  useless  against  the  blackness.  In  the  car,  they  started  singing. 
Martha  was  not  singing.  She  felt  Mickey,  pressed  close  to  her 
in  the  car,  and  wondered  what  Mickey  was  thinking.  Mickey 
had  not  said  anything  at  all  for  a  long  time  that  night.  Her 
face  had  been  almost  like  a  mask,  though  sometimes  she  laughed. 
Mickey  was  singing  now,  loud.  Martha  started  to  sing  with  her, 
but  she  kept  forgetting  the  words  and  had  to  wait  for  the  others. 

They  thumped  into  the  Bryson  yard  and  let  Ross  out.  "Good- 
night kiss?"  Ellie  said.  She  leaned  over  and  kissed  him  on  the 
mouth. 

"All  kiss  Rosie  goodnight,"  Leah  said.  "Kiss  the  bride."  She 
leaned  over  Ellie  and  kissed  him.     But  the  others  did  not. 

"Bashful  girls,"  Ellie  said. 

Ross  slouched  off  in  the  darkness,  and  they  left, 
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Back  in  the  cabin,  Ellie  and  Leah  flopped  on  the  daybed.  "Long 
way  upstairs,"  Leah  said.    "Long,  long  way." 

"Everybody  should  get  married,"  Ellie  giggled.  "Lovely,  just 
lovely." 

After  Ellie  and  Leah  had  gone  to  bed  upstairs  and  the  cabin 
was  dark,  they  could  still  hear  the  giggles  from  the  attic.  And 
over  in  the  corner,  Frances  and  Caroline  were  whispering  together. 
Frances  leaned  over  after  awhile  and  called  to  Mickey. 

"Mickey,  we've  been  thinking  about  it,  Caroline  and  I," 
Frances  said.  "We  don't  see  how  we  can  come  back  out  next 
week  after  all.     Caroline  says  they'll  need  her  at  the  store,  and 


I  think  my  mother  will  need  me  around  the  house.    You  know 
how  it  is.    We're  sorry." 

There  was  no  sound  from  Mickey  in  the  darkness. 
"Mickey,  did  you  hear?  .  .  .  You  aren't  mad,  are  you?" 
Mickey  did  not  answer.  In  the  darkness,  Martha  could  only 
see  Mickey's  pudgy  form  sitting  up,  and  feel  her  beside  her. 
After  awhile,  the  whispering  in  the  corner  stopped.  Frances  and 
Caroline  had  gone  to  sleep.  Martha  felt  suddenly  a  great  heave 
grow  through  Mickey.  She  fell  down  beside  Martha.  "Oh,  God, 
God,  God  .  .  .  God!"  she  cried.  She  wept  for  a  long  time.  And 
Martha  lay  beside  her. 


JULIA  MOORE: 
Going  to  the  Mill 

The  cart  wheel  wobbles,  so  does  Uncle  Bill. 

On  the  floor  the  big  bag  of  corn  for  meal 

Slides  around  under  their  feet. 

The  dust  makes  him  feel  ill.    "Is  it  far  to  the  mill?" 

There's  a  turtle  running  'cross  the  road. 

See,  it's  set  down,  now.     It's  going  to  rest  a  spell. 

How  come  he's  got  a  shell.  Uncle  Bill?" 

The  mill  wheel  wobbles,  so  does  the  little  boat. 

He  grasps  the  sides,  something's  stuck  in  his  throat. 

The  bailing  can  rolls  tinder  his  feet. 

Holding  on  with  one  hand,  his  eye  fastened  on  land, 

He  grasps  the  fishing  pole  and  sits  as  still  as  he  can. 

"What  makes  the  wheel  go  round?   Can't  vou  fish  on  the  ground? 

When  will  the  corn  get  to  be  meal.  Uncle  Bill?" 

The  line  wobbles,  the  one  that's  Uncle  Bill's. 

He's  excited,  he  can't  move,  so  he  squeals. 

The  fish  flops  round  under  his  feet. 

Splashing  the  water,  then  growing  still,  weak, 

It  turns  on  one  side,  and  sternly  regards  with  an  eye. 

"Do  fish  go  to  heaven  when  they  die? 

Don't  you  reckon  the  corn's  done  turned  to  meal?" 

The  cart  wobbles,  so  does  his  head. 

The  cart  shafts  squeak — some  little  birds  peep. 

His  feet  rest  on  the  warm  bag  of  meal. 

There's  a  frog  in  a  ditch.    It  talks  in  a  low  tone. 

"Go  home,  go  home."    A  king-crier  starts  its  shrill. 

"How  much  farther  is  it,  Uncle  Bill?" 

The  cart  Hght  wobbles,  so  do  those  from  the  house. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  mule  stops.    He  looks  up,  down  he  hops. 

The  grass  is  wet  under  his  feet. 

He  wants  something  to  eat,  but  just  can't  wait  to  go  to  sleep. 

They  rouse  him  at  the  table,  he  shakes  his  head. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  to  bed.    I  caught  a  fish.    He's  dead." 
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CLARA  CHILDS: 
Friday  Afternoon 

At  six  Vera  would  be  home  and  Mrs.  Mattson's  favorite  after- 
noon would  be  over.  It  was  two  now.  Four  hours.  She  had 
four  hours,  three  really,  since  Sunday  didn't  ever  get  through 
cleaning  up  the  dishes  until  about  three  o'clock.  "Praise  God 
from  whom  all  blessings  flow.  Praise  Him  all  creatures  here 
below."  All  but  Sigsby.  Mrs.  Mattson  smiled  to  herself.  Sigsby 
never  praised  anybody  but  Sigsby.  And  Vera  never  praised  any- 
body but  Sigsby,  not  even  God  or  her  own  mother.  The  judges 
in  the  cat  shows  praised  Sigsby,  too.  That  made  her  smile  again. 
What  if  everybody  stopped  praising  God  and  started  praising 
that  damned  grey  cat.  Everybody  except  Mrs.  Mattson,  Mrs. 
Arn  Mattson.  She  could  just  see  herself  having  tea  with  God 
one  Friday  afternoon  while  Vera  was  out  at  the  Ladies  Aid. 
They'd  talk  until  they  decided  the  best  thing  to  do  was  kill 
Sigsby  and  then  nobody  could  praise  him  ever  again;  she'd  tell 
God  she'd  take  care  of  it  for  Him;  it  was  a  little  matter  she'd 
wanted  to  look  after  ever  since  that  slant-eyed,  stinking  germ 
carrier  had  been  brought  into  her  house.  She  sniffed  a  sniff  of 
righteous  indignation  and  caught  the  unmistakable  tom-cat  musk 
that  had  permeated  the  entire  house.  Phew!  And  she  wondered 
how  she  had  stood  it  this  long.  From  behind  the  gold  frames 
of  her  glasses  she  gave  the  empty  room  and  God  a  wink  that  said, 
"We  understand  each  other  perfectly." 

From  the  kitchen  came  Sunday's  wheedling  voice,  "Come  henh 
chaat.  Come  to  Sunday.  Kitty,  kitty,  kitty."  The  slam  of 
the  refrigerator,  steps,  water  running,  more  steps.  She's  heating 
his  oatmeal.  He'll  come  in  and  eat  without  looking  at  her, 
bumping  the  bowl,  probably  my  good  china,  around  with  his 
paw.  She'll  let  him  out  when  she  starts  home  and  then  the  house 
will  be  mine.  Not  Vera's.  Not  Sunday's.  Not  Sigsby's.  Mine. 
And  I'll  have  whom  I  like  in  to  tea,  God  or  anybody.  Just  any- 
body. And  I'll  set  only  one  cup  so  Vera  won't  know  there's 
been  a  soul  here. 

Settling  herself  in  the  warm  glow  of  her  anticipation,  Mrs. 
Arn  Mattson  brushed  the  colored  specks  from  her  lap  until  she 
found  them  to  be  only  light  filtering  under  the  shutters  that 
closed  out  the  midday  glare.  After  that  there  was  nothing  but 
the  quilt  to  work  on,  the  soothing  sway  of  the  rocker,  and  her 
Friday  afternoon  freedom  to  occupy  her  mind.  Thoughts  of 
them  sifted  through  the  crumbling  alleyways  of  her  brain  as 
light  penetrates  a  thick  pine  forest,  making  a  few  transient  bright 
spots  in  the  shadows  below.  She  could  feel  the  warmth  of  them 
spiraling  down  her  body  in  a  way  that  after  sixty  years  of  shut- 
ting them  out  made  her  over  for  a  little  while  into  twenty,  firm- 
bodied  and  virginal. 

At  twenty  she  had  not  had  Arn's  proposal  yet.  Sophie  and 
Vera  were  still  part  of  the  flesh  of  her  body  and  America  was  a 
rosy  dream.  A  rocker  much  like  the  one  in  which  she  now  sat 
was  in  the  kitchen  by  the  window,  and  her  mother  went  back 
and  forth  in  it,  up  and  back,  in  a  way  that  made  a  shadow  rub 
against  her  like  a  cat  as  she  moved.  She  herself  stood  with 
folded  arms  in  the  doorway  looking  across  the  barrier  of  Norway 
and  down  the  seas  to  the  mirage  of  America  that  blossomed  on 
the  horizon  of  her  hopes.  The  America  where  Arn  and  she  would 
bring  up  a  brood  of  tall  Swedish  Americans,  ship  builders  like 
their  father.  "One  day,  yah,  one  day,"  Arn  would  say.  And 
soon  Sweden  was  the  mirage  and  she  was  looking  up  the  seas  and 
across  Norway  to  home  which  was  so  far  away  it  might  have 
been  placed  on  a  star,  and  her  heart  was  sick  and  her  stomach 
was  sick,  and  her  broken  words  couldn't  tell  the  boardinghouse 
lady  how  she  felt.  It  was  so  hot.  The  strength  in  her  was  gone 
long  before  she  began  to  listen  for  Arn's  footsteps  up  the  stairs. 
The  heat  and  the  work  that  only  Negroes  could  stand  for  twelve 
hours  in  the  Navy  Yard  was  inching  the  youth  out  of  Arn's  face, 
gouging  hollows  under  his  cheek  bones,  and  furrows  down  from 
his  nose  to  his  chin.  How  long  the  sickness,  the  heat,  and  the 
pain  lasted  imtil  the  burden  within  her  was  replaced  by  the 
round  bundle  pink  and  demanding  that  filled  her  arms  she  could 
not  recall,  or  how  short  the  time  until  the  bundle  which  was 
Sophie,  her  eldest,  vanished  into  the  cruel  darkness  again,  leaving 


her  arms  achingly  empty  and  her  body  seared  with  fever.  She 
had  shrunk  inside  and  out  like  a  prune.  Her  heart  might  have 
been  the  hard  almond  within.  And  then  Vera.  Vera  was  the 
last  apple  on  a  dying  tree,  the  single  kernel  of  a  shriveled  ear, 
despised  as  a  sign  of  the  beginning  of  famine.  The  tree  had 
despised  its  fruit,  and  the  ear  of  corn  its  kernel,  shunning  it  the 
more  it  thrived.  And  then  there  was  the  long  day  of  waiting 
in  the  shining,  bare  hospital  corridor  for  the  doctors  to  tell  her 
that  the  great  crane  which  had  struck  Arn  had  done  more  damage 
than  they  could  repair.  Later  she  could  picture  herself  and  her 
lean  ill-favored  child,  two  black  smudges  as  they  waited  widow 
and  orphan  outside  the  insurance  office  to  learn  how  well  off 
Arn's  dying  had  made  them.  A  house  on  one  of  Charleston's 
older  streets,  a  servant  as  miraculous  to  have  at  first  as  the  genie 
out  of  the  magic  lamp,  and  a  day  as  bare  of  things  to  do,  as  bare 
and  empty  as  the  space  beside  her  in  the  wide  four  poster  bed. 
And  soon  all  the  days  were  as  patterned  as  her  quilts,  repieating 
themselves  in  various  colors  until  a  year  was  folded  and  laid  by, 
and  then  another  and  another.  Vera  grew  into  a  drab  embodi- 
ment of  what  life  had  become  for  her.  Vera  was  at  first 
her  prisoner,  then  somehow  the  mistress  and  slave  exchanged 
places.  She  no  longer  cared  who  told  Sunday  what  to  cook; 
food  was  a  habit  that  sustained  an  unwanted  life.  Let  Vera 
have  it  all  as  long  as  she  was  left  her  rocker  and  her  quilt  scraps. 
Until  Sigsby  came. 

Sigsby  was  a  prize  Maltese  that  Vera's  only  suitor,  a  man  of 
fifty,  had  presented  to  his  secretary,  the  prim  little  woman  with 
frilled  white  batiste  blouses  and  a  starched  smile  that  held  her 
face  together.  Wlien  Vera  would  run  her  hands  over  the  cat's 
head  and  tickle  it  under  its  grey  chin,  all  Mrs.  Mattson  could 
think  of  was  William  Sigsby  Atwood,  balding  and  fat,  slouched 
at  his  desk  in  the  bank  office  that  smelled  like  strong  cigars.  And 
when  the  cat  curled  himself  around  and  around  settling  for  the 
night  at  the  foot  of  her  daughter's  bed  she  could  see  William 
Sigsby  Atwood  smile  cunningly.  Oh!  It  was  disgusting  to 
behold.  The  bath  salts  in  the  hand  basin,  the  sandbox  in  the 
cellar  with  the  open  bottle  of  pine  oil  beside  it,  and  the  ever- 
lasting coo-cooing  in  baby  talk  that  sugared  the  air  all  afternoon 
every  afternoon  except  Friday.  And  worst  of  all  his  tricks, 
stepping  his  paw  in  the  oat  meal  and  then  licking  it  clean,  the 
only  way  he  would  eat,  and  the  nasty  sticky  paw  prints  all  over 
the  linoleum.  There  were  the  jumping  spells,  at  which  Vera 
assisted  by  cheering  the  animal  on  and  waving  her  hands  up  and 
down.  On  the  table,  to  the  book  case,  over  the  back  of  a  chair 
and  under  the  sofa  he  would  go  scurrying  with  wide-stretched 
eyes  and  bristling  back.  Vera  would  always  think  it  charm- 
ingly amusing  of  him  and  applaud  at  which  Mrs.  Mattson  would 
rear  back  in  her  chair  so  violently  as  to  threaten  to  upset  it, 
which  she  never  did  but  which  she  rather  hoped  would  happen 
sometime  just  to  give  her  daughter  a  fright. 

The  back  door  banged  at  the  precise  moment  when  she  imag- 
ined herself  toppling  over  backwards  with  a  whoop  and  her 
heels  flying  in  an  arc,  beautifully  acrobatic,  over  her  head. 
Sunday  was  gone  and  the  house  was  in  her  absolute  possession. 
A  perfect  time  to  ramble  leisurely  through  her  treasures,  weep 
over  them  unseen  and  wrap  them  up  again  in  their  wrinkled 
tissue  paper.  She  didn't  even  trouble  to  fold  the  quilt  scraps, 
she  just  allowed  them  to  fall  easily  about  her  ankles  as  she  rose 
majestically,  regally,  to  make  her  way  to  her  private  strong  box 
which  reposed  in  the  back  left  corner  of  her  top  drawer  well  out 
of  sight  beneath  an  old  jersey  petticoat  and  a  shawl. 

It  was  a  red-topped  Nunnally's  candy  box  with  the  figure 
of  a  girl  in  long  flowing  skirts  upon  it.  She  brought  it  back 
to  the  sitting  room  and  dragged  her  chair  to  the  table.  With 
the  lid  off  she  turned  the  contents  out  all  at  once  to  hear  the 
rich  dull  thud  the  little  rolled  packages  made.  And  then  she 
unrolled  each  carefully  and  spread  its  contents  out  with  her 
hand.  Pennies,  a  whole  box  of  pennies,  done  up  in  little  rolls  of 
fifty,  of  sometimes  forty-five  to  make  the  final  count  of  stacks 
higher,  these  were  her  treasure.  Some  were  still  shiny  just  as 
they  had  come  from  the  bank,  and  some  had  been  in  the  box 
so  long  they  had  lost  their  shine.  She  used  to  tell  Vera  they 
were  to  give  to  the  neighbor  children   that   stopped  in   to  sip 
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ginger  ale  with  her  in  the  afternoon,  but  since  Sigsby  came  they 
always  stopped  out  in  the  hall  to  pet  him  and  tease  him,  so  that 
she  just  couldn't  bring  herself  to  share  her  treasure  with  them. 
She  refused  to  barter  for  their  affection.  And  now  the  box  was 
getting  quite  full.  She  didn't  tell  Vera  what  she  wanted  with 
them  any  more,  since  Vera  would  certainly  take  them  away  if 
she  knew.  This  was  to  be  her  funeral  fund.  She  wanted  more 
than  all  else  to  be  able  to  finance  her  own  burial  when  she  died 
so  it  could  be  done  inconspicuously,  and  then  how  the  neighbors 
would  wag  their  heads  at  a  daughter  who  wouldn't  pay  for  her 
own  mother's  funeral.  This  only,  this  little  ravenge  kept  her 
alive  in  a  half-dead  body.  Pondering  her  pennies,  turning  them, 
stacking  and  unstacking,  counting  and  recounting,  brought  the 
first  faint  tinge  of  color  her  cheeks  had  borne  in  many  days. 
A  coy  delight  so  possessed  her  that  the  enlarged  tear  ducts  of 
her  eyes  poured  out  unnoticed  little  tears  upon  the  table  and 
its  coppery  heap. 

Having  replaced  the  last  tissue  paper  roll  in  the  candy  box, 
she  shpped  the  lid  on,  found  it  didn't  fit  and  saw  she  had  mistaken 
the  box's  top  for  its  bottom.  Never  mind,  she'd  put  them  in 
right  before  Vera  came.  There  was  time,  plenty  of  time.  She 
rocked  back  in  her  chair,  wanly  happy  and  .  .  .  Oh,  God!  An 
almost  human  wail  shattered  the  space  behind  her.  She  groaned 
in  her  first  fright,  then  panting  watched  the  grey  huddle  on  the 
floor  licking  his  insulted  hind  paw.  He  had  been  there  on  her 
quilt  scraps  all  the  while,  watching.  He  knew!  His  tail  brushed 
rapidly  with  waves  of  indignation  that  continued  up  his  back  in 
jerky  ripples.  His  eyes  widened  with  mistrust  and  malevolent 
intent.  The  amber  of  them  obliterated  all  but  the  narrowest 
black  perpendicular  slit.  Coppery,  glowing,  a  pair  of  tell-tale 
copper  orbs,  defied  and  cursed  her  silently.  They  held  her  motion- 
less with  fascinated  horror.  She  wondered  if  he  would  spring 
at  her  eyes  and  scratch  them  out  or  at  her  throat  to  suck  away 
the  thin  blood  there.  But  he  did  not.  And  slowly  she  cried, 
relaxing  by  inches.  He  would  wait  for  his  revenge.  Some  night 
he  would  pad  softly  across  from  the  foot  of  Vera's  bed  and  breathe 
in  her  daughter's  ear  until  she  was  wide  awake,  then  with  a 
slow,  powerful  leap  to  the  chest  of  drawers,  reveal  the  hiding 
place  of  her  little  hoard.  Then  he  turned  his  head  away  and 
continued  to  lick  the  foot.  She  was  released  from  her  spell.  A 
new  hiding  place  was  the  simple  answer. 

No  loose  brick  in  the  hearth  presented  itself,  nor  a  secret  panel 
in  the  room.  There  was,  however,  the  fireplace.  It  was  covered 
with  tin  and  there  was  a  round  hole  for  the  stove  pipe  which 
had  been  removed  during  the  spring.    The  chimney  had  some- 


thing special  about  it,  she  rummaged  around  in  her  memory  for 
what  it  was.  Oh,  yes.  There  was  no  hearth  in  the  chimney.  The 
old  round  chimney  had  shaken  loose  once,  in  the  earthquake  it 
must  have  been,  and  the  hearth  had  fallen  in  leaving  nothing 
but  the  hollow  shaft  projecting  from  the  basement,  or  ground 
floor,  through  three  stories  to  the  roof.  And  therefore  the  stoves, 
yes,  and  the  little  round  hole  stopped  with  a  picture  of  an  old 
mill  painted  on  a  piece  of  tin.  Down  in  the  darkness  of  the 
shaft  her  coppers  would  he  as  safely  as  in  the  mine  from  which 
their  raw  material  was  taken.  First,  to  pry  loose  the  tin  piece 
while  the  cat  was  turned  the  other  way.  It  yielded  easily,  and 
the  little  black  hole  invited  her  to  consign  her  treasure  to  it. 
How  simple!  She  could  see  her  coppers  lying  safe  in  the  dark- 
ness, giving  out  a  faint  reddish  glow.  But  the  glow  narrowed 
into  two  round  reflectors  cut  through  with  a  black  slit,  and  they 
were  Sigsby's  eyes  following  her  again.  Sigsby.  William  Sigsby 
Atwood.  Sigsby.  She  almost  hissed  the  name  aloud.  And  then 
how  simply  her  decision  replaced  her  wish,  gave  her  unwilhng 
fingers  courage  to  clutch  the  grey  velvet  fur  and  to  fit  it  neatly, 
head  first,  through  the  black  hole  and  replace  the  tin  mill  over  it. 

There  were  first  the  coppers  to  be  set  to  rights  in  their  box 
and  then  the  quilt  scraps  to  be  collected  from  the  floor.  It  was 
while  she  was  folding  the  last  of  the  scraps  that  the  first  faint 
exploratory  wail,  just  barely  within  her  hearing,  made  her  pause 
to  consider  what  she  had  done.  At  first  it  was  pure  animal  but 
gradually  it  reached  crescendos  of  prolonged  sound  wildly  human, 
breaking  off  suddenly  into  a  silence  that  was  if  anything  more 
horrible  than  the  sound  itself  because  the  anticipation  was  there, 
the  wonder  of  what  new  intonation  the  beseeching  would  take. 
And  somewhere  dimly  there  seemed  to  echo  to  her  another  sound, 
answering  shriek  for  shriek.  And  a  form  came  with  it,  the  small 
red  face,  the  tiny  waving  clenched  fists,  clinging  with  a  physical 
grip  to  its  tiny  thread  of  hfe.  Little  Sophie  squirmed  in  her 
arms,  fighting  the  fever,  fighting  her.  The  imfinished  half  of 
the  quilt  filled  up  the  space  in  the  crook  of  her  arm  and  for  more 
than  half  an  hour  she  rocked  and  cooed  and  begged  the  little 
bundle  to  leave  off  its  crying  and  sleep. 

It  was  as  though  her  mind  crumbled  and  dissolved  in  that  cry. 
The  ashy  precipitate  settled  gently  as  dust  in  the  shell  of  a  very 
old  body  still  faintly  rocking  with  a  motion  not  its  own  but 
rather  as  though  a  wind  eddied  through  the  room  and  stirred  it. 
Not  seeing,  not  hearing,  it  could  not  respond  to  the  voice  calling 
in  the  hallway. 

"Kitty,  herekitty,  kitty,  kitty,  kitty.  Sigsby.  Turn  to  Vera. 
Titty,  tat,  turn  to  your  Vera.     Sigsby.     Siiiiigsby." 


JOEL  L.  OPPENHEIMER: 
Poem 

Listen: 

How  many  people  listen  when  the  hound  howls? 

When  my  uncle  died  and  the  jjeople  all  were  sad 

They  sat  around  his  coffin  and  the  hound  sat 

On  top.     For  seven  days 

They  sat  darkened  in  the  room  with  the  hound  howling 

On  top.   Clothes  were  ripped  without  pretense; 

Ties  they'd  never  wear.     They 

Sat  around  the  coffin  on  hard  benches  and 

They  moaned  and  whispered  and  said  they  heard  him 

Howl. 

They  let  me  walk  in  and  see  my  uncle  dead. 

Seeing  them  I  felt  I  had  to  cry,  to 

Say  I  saw  the  hound,  but  when  I  walked  in 

To  see  my  uncle  dead  I  heard  a  bark  and  I  stopped 

Crying  and  I  laughed  instead  because 

My  uncle  once  had  shown  me  in  December  that 

The  way  to  warm  your  hands  was  to 

Blow  through  them  clasped.   We  were  happy  then 
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BILL  STEPHENSON: 

Old  Games  and  China  Dolls 

To  L.  W.  S. 

For  you,  once,  playing  house  included  dressing 

Your  china  dolls  for  going-to-church.   You  knelt 

In  the  cold  front  hall,  and  asked  the  blessing; 

But  the  Amens  were  hurried  if  you  felt 

A  chilliness  on  the  worshippers*  pretty  heads, 

And  church  was  dismissed;  you  made  no  great  to-do 

About  God.    — Yet  when  you  put  yoiur  dolls  in  their  beds 

You  knew  they'd  be  watched  over. 

What  happened  to 
Playing  church?     Or,  tell  me  what  became 
Of  all  the  china  children,  the  glossy-faced. 
Who  once  took  part  in  a  little  girl's  game: 
Who,  breakable,  were  broken  —  and  replaced 
By  the  more  life-like  dolls  of  recent  years, 
Crying,  when  their  heads  are  squeezed,  with  life-like  tears. 


LUCY  PAGE: 
Patricia's  Mother 

"I  wonder  if  I'll  get  there  first  today?"  Patricia  breathed 
heavily  as  she  threw  her  weight  on  the  heavy  school  house  door 
and  ran  out. 

"Oh,  please  don't  let  Mother  get  there  first,  please."  Words 
that  Patricia  scarcely  knew  were  present  spilled  out  between 
short  gasps  that  came  between  the  jolts  of  her  long  steps. 

Miss  Watson  will  be  angry  because  I'm  going  to  be  late  to 
history  again,  she  thought,  but  I  don't  care.  If  I  get  there  first, 
it  will  be  worth  it.  Patricia  was  all  the  way  down  the  school 
house  hill  now,  waiting  for  Mr.  Crider's  Ford  to  hurry  on  so  she 
could  cross.  She  knew  if  her  mother  were  ahead  of  her  waiting 
in  the  post  office  she  would  be  late  to  history  in  vain.  It  was 
a  shame  her  mother  had  to  read  all  the  mail,  including  the  pieces 
that  weren't  addressed  to  her. 

Patricia  wondered  if  her  trip  would  be  disappointing.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  slow  down  her  progress — Mrs.  Adams'  little 
children,  the  street  light,  and  finally  the  men  standing  in  the 
door.  It  would  be  bad,  she  thought,  if  the  trip  weren't  worth 
the  trouble. 

Today  she  was  lucky,  her  mother  was  not  in  the  post  office. 
Quickly  as  possible  she  spun  the  combination  and  reached  inside 
the  box.  There  were  three  letters.  One  of  them  had  a  window 
envelope,  "that  will  stay  til  Daddy  gets  it,"  Patricia  said  to 
herself.  "Mother  doesn't  like  bills."  She  put  it  back  with  one 
of  the  other  letters  without  even  reading  the  address.  The  third 
she  held  with  trembling  fingers  while  she  stared  at  her  name  on 
the  front.  She  slowly  walked  out  of  the  post  oflSce  happy  as  she 
opened  the  letter  and  began  to  read.  Then  she  heard  the  bell 
ring,  and  remembered  school.  Realizing  she  was  late  already, 
she  put  her  letter  in  her  pocket  and  started  to  run.  Five  minutes 
later  she  was  in  history. 

"Patricia!" 

"Ma'am?" 

"Have  you  any  logical  excuse  for  being  late  this  time?" 

"No,  Miss  Watson." 

"Well,  I'll  see  you  here  after  school,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

Patricia,  still  pwnting  from  breathlessness  and  delight,  opened 
the  letter  under  the  desk  and  put  it  into  her  notebook.  There 
was  only  one  page  to  it,  so  it  could  be  read  hurriedly.  The  letter 
was  from  Dan  Culbreth,  the  boy  she  planned  to  marry.  She 
could  not  resist  re-reading  the  ending  of  the  letter.  "It  was,  my 
darling,  only  a  month  ago  tonight  I  kissed  you  goodbye.  Now 
I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  could  kiss  you  again  in  greeting.  Until 
I  am  able  to  do  so,  I  send  all  my  love,  Dan." 

Feeling  Miss  Watson's  eyes  upon  her,  Patricia  reluctantly 
forced  herself  to  open  the  history  book  and  try  to  catch  up  with 
the  class  discussion.  She  was  glad  she  had  beaten  her  mother 
to  the  post  office.  Now  Mrs.  Williams  need  not  read  this  letter. 
She  need  not  know  it  had  ever  come.  After  all,  thought  Patricia, 
my  mail  is  my  own  personal  property  and  it  should  be  private. 

After  school.  Miss  Watson  did  exactly  what  Patricia  expected 
her  to  do,  she  kept  her  a  minute  to  tell  her  that  the  tardiness  had 
become  a  habit  and  "something  must  be  done  about  it."  Patricia 
felt  sure  Miss  Watson  knew  about  the  letter  and  why  she  had 
been  late  today  as  well  as  other  days.  She  was  also  pretty  sure 
the  whole  town  knew,  the  same  way  all  towns  know  everything 
that  concerns  its  members.  When  she  left  the  class  room,  she 
felt  Miss  Watson  was  assured  she  would  continue  to  be  late  to 
history. 

Bounding  in  the  door  of  her  house,  Patricia  hummed  a  tune  of 
satisfaction.  She  had  her  letter  and  she  had  it  all  to  herself.  She 
threw  down  her  books  in  the  living  room  with  an  unusual  care- 
lessness as  her  mother  came  from  the  bedroom.  Patricia  looked 
at  her  mother  and  decided  she  was  sloppy.  There  just  wasn't 
any  use  in  it.  Her  hose  were  down,  wrinkled  around  her  ankles; 
her  hair  was  coming  loose  from  the  combs  about  her  head;  and 
her  dress  was  only  partly  buttoned.  Patricia  was  filled  with 
disgust  as  she  looked  at  her  mother,  fat  and  slow. 


"I  left  the  breakfast  dishes  in  the  sink  for  you  to  do.  I  just 
didn't  feel  well  enough  to  do  them,"  Mrs.  Williams  drawled  in 
greeting. 

"All  right,  Mother.     I'll  do  them  now." 

"After  you  finish  you  can  straighten  up  in  here  a  little.  I've 
been  to  town  and  I  just  didn't  have  time  to  do  the  housework. 
I'm  too  tired  to  do  it  now." 

"Yes,  Mother."  Patricia  started  to  leave  the  room,  but  she 
noticed  her  mother  thumbing  through  her  books. 

"Mother,  what  are  you  doing?" 

"When  I  went  to  the  post  office  this  morning  there  were  two 
letters  in  the  box." 

"Three,"  Patricia  corrected  mentally,  then  she  remembered 
the  third  was  a  business  letter,  probably  a  bill  and  they  didn't 
count  as  letters  to  her  mother. 

"One  was  to  you  and  the  other  to  your  daddy.  I  left  them 
there  while  I  went  for  the  groceries.  When  I  came  back  there 
was  just  your  father's  letter.  I'm  looking  for  the  other  one. 
Ah,  here  it  is." 

Mrs.  Williams  had  the  letter.  She  calmly  took  it  from  the 
envelope  and  unfolded  it.  Patricia,  overcome  with  anger,  flew 
at  her  treasure  and  snatched  the  letter  from  her  mother's  hands. 

"Give  it  to  me,  it's  mine!  I  want  it — it's  none  of  your 
business!    I  won't  let  you  read  it!" 

"Patricia,  let  me  have  that  letter  this  minute.  It's  bad  enough 
to  have  that  unchristian  young  man  writing  you,  but  it's  twice 
as  bad  when  his  letters  aren't  fit  to  be  read.  Give  it  back  to 
me  now!" 

"I  won't,  I  won't,  I  won't!" 

Mrs.  Williams  came  alive  with  anger.  All  remnants  of  the 
slow  sluggishness  in  her  a  minute  ago  seemed  to  melt  and  fall 
off.  "Why  won't  you  let  me  read  that  letter?  Is  there  something 
you  are  ashamed  of?" 

"No,  but  my  mail  is  mine,  and  I  don't  want  you  or  anyone 
else  to  read  it." 

"Nothing,  nothing  is  yours  except  what  your  father  and  I 
choose  to  give  you.  Everything  else  is  ours  except  what  you 
have  been  given  by  us.    So,  give  me  that  letter!" 

"No!" 

"You  know  Daddy  and  I  know  what's  best  for  you,  don't  you? 
Are  you  doubting  that?    How  dare  you!     Give  it  to  me!" 

In  a  climaxing  fit  of  rage,  Mrs.  Williams  snatched  Patricia's 
hair  in  violent  jerks,  pulling  her  head  sideways  almost  to  her 
waist.  Caught  oflf  guard,  Patricia  yelled,  dropped  the  letter,  and 
reached  her  hands  toward  her  mother's  wrists. 

Mrs.  Williams  picked  up  the  letter  with  a  slow  bend  of  her 
body  and  read  it  while  Patricia  seeing  herself  defeated,  threw 
herself  on  the  sofa  and  cried. 

"What's  this  he  said  at  the  end?" 

"It's  none  of  your  business!" 

"None  of  my  business,  eh?  I  like  the  nerve  of  this  young 
fellow  telling  you  he  wished  he  could  kiss  you  now!  Has  he 
ever  kissed  you  more  than  this  once  he  talks  about?" 

"I  won't  answer." 

"Then  he  has.  To  think  a  daughter  of  mine,  one  I  had  tended 
to  and  brought  up  to  be  a  Christian  in  a  Christian  home  would 
ever  let  a  young  upstart  do  this  to  her — to  ruin  her.  What  are 
we  going  to  do!" 

"Mother,  I'm  in  love  with  Dan,  and  I  intend  to  marry  him." 

"And  I  intend  for  you  to  go  to  college.  Miss.  I  don't  mean 
maybe.    You  were  accepted  today,  you  know." 

"No,  I  didn't  know,  and  I  don't  care  now  that  I  do  know. 
I'm  not  going.     I'm  going  to  marry  Dan  this  summer." 

"Not  without  your  daddy's  consent  and  mine." 

"I  will,  too.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Georgia?  If  you  haven't, 
just  ask  anybody  around  here." 

Mrs.  Williams  wasn't  listening;  she  was  taking  the  crumpled 
letter  that  she  was  still  holding  and  tearing  it  in  half.  The  bot- 
tom half,  the  half  Patricia  cherished,  was  put  in  the  stove. 

"Anyway,"  said  Mrs.  Williams,  "no  stranger  will  ever  know 
what  cheap  love  my  daughter  has  been  getting  in  the  mail.  We've 
got  to  keep  this  disgrace  in  the  family." 
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Patricia  still  heard  the  iron  of  the  stove  lid  ringing  in  her 
ears  as  she  sat  numb,  brooding  over  her  injustice.  She  stayed 
there  until  her  mother's  voice  reminded  her  of  the  breakfast 
dishes  and  the  dirty  house. 

Things  were  harder  on  Patricia  from  that  day  on.  She  only 
existed  her  daily  life.  She  hated  the  person  who  had  said  that 
youth  was  beautiful  and  love  was  grand.  They  weren't  either; 
youth  and  love  were  devices  to  kill  the  soul,  so  old  age  would  be 
placid  pettiness.  She  didn't  have  to  bother  to  go  to  the  post 
office  any  more,  for  now  Mrs.  Williams  made  it  a  point  to  be 
at  the  box  when  the  mail  was  put  in.  Every  day  Patricia  would 
find  her  letter  opened  on  the  mantel.  Every  day  she  gritted  her 
teeth  to  realize  that  her  love  letters  were  shared  by  someone  else, 
someone  cold  on  the  subject.  It  was  not  even  unusual  for 
sentences  to  be  carefully  cut  out  and  thrown  away.  Patricia 
wondered  why  her  mother  hated  Dan  so. 

Her  duty  as  a  daughter  made  her  try  to  justify  her  mother. 
She  realized  the  hard  fact  that  Mrs.  Williams  was  nearing  her 
sixties.  It  was  harder  on  her  parents  to  be  regular  parents  because 
they  had  been  married  nineteen  years  before  she  had  come. 

One  night  her  father  told  her  that  he  had  gotten  the  receipt 
from  the  college  for  her  registration. 

"Well,  you  can  send  back  for  it.  Daddy.  I'm  not  going  to 
college;  I'm  going  to  get  married  this  summer  to  Dan." 

Mrs.  Williams  raised  her  head  from  the  newspaper  and  said, 
"You're  going  to  college."  There  was  no  doubt  in  her  voice, 
and  she  resumed  reading  the  paper  immediately. 

Patricia  found  assurance  in  her  father's  wink  and  did  not 
answer,  preferring  to  let  the  matter  drop. 

The  next  day  Patricia  and  her  mother  were  in  town  shopping 
in  the  department  store,  when  the  salesgirl,  one  of  Patricia's 
classmates  asked  her:  "When  are  you  getting  married,  Pat?" 

Mrs.  Williams  reared  back  and  said  jxwitively,  "Patricia  has 
no  plans  for  marriage.     She  is  going  to  college." 

Agatha,  the  salesgirl,  looked  shocked  and  turned  to  Patricia 
for  affirmation,  who  stood  behind  her  mother  and  shook  her  head. 
Agatha  seemed  to  understand  the  gesture  and  turned  back  to 
the  older  woman. 

"Where  is  Pat  going,  Mrs.  Williams?" 

"Oh,  I  told  you  the  other  day,  Agatha,"  Patricia  said  with  a 
wink.    "It's  where  Jean  and  all  of  them  go." 

"Of  course,  I  knew,  I  just  forgot."  She  was  talking  to  Mrs. 
Wilhams'  back.  "I'm  sorry  I've  gotten  you  into  trouble,"  she 
added  in  a  hurried  whisper. 

"Don't  worry,  she'll  forget,"  Patricia  smiled  and  followed  her 
mother  from  the  store. 

Mrs.  Williams  gradually  grew  used  to  Dan's  letters.  After 
reading  them  she  would  soon  forget  what  they  said;  therefore, 
she  seldom  made  an  issue  of  the  contents.  However,  she  still 
could  not  accept  the  fact  that  her  daughter  was  not  going  to 
college  as  she  had  planned. 

"I'll  miss  you  when  you're  gone,"  she  would  whine. 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"When  does  it  start?" 

"College?     I  don't  know.  Mother;  I  won't  be  there." 

And  Mrs.  Williams'  usual  convenient  lack  of  memory  always 
caused  her  to  answer:  "Where  will  you  be?" 

Patricia's  tired  response  expressed  itself  in  one  word,  "Married." 

"But  how  are  you  going  to  college  if  you  are  married?" 

"I'm  not  going  to  college."  Patricia  always  hated  herself  fof 
being  as  stubborn  as  her  mother,  but  she  felt  she  had  to  be  as 
honest  about  the  whole  situation  as  possible.  It  was  for  this 
reason  she  bore  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  boredom  the  fuss  her 
mother  always  made. 

Days  formed  themselves  into  weeks,  weeks  into  first  one 
month  and  then  another.  Patricia  survived  those  days  but  with- 
out the  happiness  that  young  love  is  supposed  to  know.  She 
wondered  if  the  time  would  ever  come  when  she  would  not  be 
worried,  for  she  knew  her  mother  would  miss  and  need  her  after 
she  was  gone.  Mrs.  Williams'  age  was  beginning  to  show  more 
and  more.     She  had  begun  to  forget  badly.     Patricia's  conscience 
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hurt  her,  yet  her  pride  refused  to  admit  it.  Saying  she  had  a 
right  to  live  her  own  life  had  little  efifect  on  her  inner  self. 

Patricia  worked  hard,  kept  the  hou^e  clean  and  neat,  did  her 
lessons,  and  tried  to  keep  her  spirits  up.  She  fastened  her  mind 
on  spring  when  Dan  would  be  getting  a  transfer  to  the  company's 
office  near  her  home  town.  She  and  Dan  had  already  made 
tentative  plans  for  their  wedding  in  July,  but  it  would  probably 
be  August  before  everything  worked  out. 

Her  father  she  knew  understood  her  wishes  and  in  the  best 
way  he  was  able,  without  openly  contradicting  his  wife,  approved 
her  plans.    He  encouraged  her  by  listening  to  her  troubles. 

"Patty,"  he'd  say,  giving  her  a  fatherly  spank,  "do  as  you 
damn  well  please,  like  I've  been  doing  all  these  years.  The  old 
lady  will  complain,  but  I'll  fix  her,"  he'd  add  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye  and  a  puff  on  his  pipe.  Patricia  wished  she  had  the 
patience  to  condone  and  accept  her  mother  as  he  did.  "By  the 
way,"  he'd  finish,  "here's  five  dollars  to  buy  some  of  those  things 
women  always  think  they  need  before  they  can  marry." 

In  a  crisis  he  could  be  depended  on  to  stand  up  for  her,  but 
there  appeared  to  be  no  clear  solution  for  her  mother.  Patricia 
felt  sure  there  must  be  an  answer  somewhere. 

This  was  the  situation  when  Dan  came.  His  company  trans- 
ferred him  sooner  than  he  had  expected.  Now  he  had  every 
weekend  with  Patricia.  After  the  first  weekend  when  he  was 
told  about  Patricia's  registration  fee  and  Mr.  Williams'  com- 
ments on  his  wife's  determination  that  Patricia  go  to  college, 
it  became  clear  to  Dan  that  he  had  to  court  his  sweetheart's 
mother  also. 

On  weekends  when  he  came,  he  would  sit  and  talk  to  Mrs. 
Williams,  letting  her  tell  him  over  and  over  again  about  the  old 
home  place  and  her  life  as  a  child.  "When  I  first  came  to  this 
town  I  had  a  pair  of  red  stockings,  and  Zeb  Ware  called  me 
"Redwing'  'came  of  those  stockings."  Dan  would  listen  to  the 
facts  of  Patricia's  childhood  attentively  while  she  said  that  it 
was  strange  that  Patricia  had  never  crawled,  she  just  started 
to  walk,  and  that  she  cut  her  first  tooth  at  six  months.  He 
suffered  through  the  story  of  how  she  had  wanted  to  learn  to 
play  the  piano  herself  and  now  she  was  playing  the  organ  at  the 
church.  He  agreed  with  her  opinions  on  Patricia's  romances, 
mishaps,  and  misfortunes.  He  rejoiced  at  great  lengths  on  the 
merits  of  Mrs.  Williams'  daughter  in  reference  to  her  scholarship, 
her  beauty,  and  her  part  in  the  Senior  Play. 

Patricia  watched,  jealous  that  so  much  time  must  be  spent 
this  way.  It  seemed  a  little  ridiculous  to  see  the  old  woman 
and  the  heavy-set  man  sitting  idly  chatting  for  hours.  However 
she  felt  at  the  same  time  proud  of  Dan  for  making  the  dual 
courtship  work.  Her  mother  obviously  had  a  strong  liking  for 
Dan,  and  the  liking  seemed  to  grow  each  time  he  came.  She 
laughed  at  his  witty  cracks,  smiled  at  his  flattering  compliments, 
and  frowned  when  his  tone  of  voice  indicated  displeasure.  Much 
to  Patricia's  amusement  she  always  told  her  company,  "That 
nice  young  Dan  Culbreth  came  to  see  me  this  past  weekend," 
and  "Oh,  how  we  all  enjoy  him  so."  The  Sunday  that  Dan  had 
joined  Patricia's  church,  Mrs.  Wilhams  was  one  of  the  happiest 
women  Patricia  knew. 

The  spring  passed  and  Patricia  and  Dan  made  plans  for  August. 
After  all,  when  she  would  only  be  a  little  more  than  an  hour's 
drive  away.  She  told  her  mother  her  plans  so  it  could  not  be 
said  that  they  were  a  secret. 

"Mother,  Dan  and  I  are  going  to  be  married  the  first  of  next 
month.   We  want  the  wedding  here.    May  we?" 

"Patricia,  I've  told  you  time  and  time  again  you  are  going  to 
college.     No!  you  cannot  get  married  at  all!" 

"Mother,  I'll  warn  you  once  again — we're  going  to  be  married 
the  first  week  in  August,  either  here  by  Mr.  Swanson,  or  in 
Georgia  by  the  first  Justice-of-the-Peace  we  find." 

The  plans  spread  around  town,  too. 

"Yes,  Dan  and  I  have  plans  for  the  first  of  August  some  time, 
just  a  little  more  than  four  weeks  away." 

"Have  you  picked  a  day?" 

"Well,  no — not  yet.  You  see,  it's  like  this  .  .  .,"  and  her 
voice  dwindled  away. 


"What's  your  mother  saying  to  this  idea?  Doesn't  she  want 
you  to  go  to  college?" 

"Oh,  yes,  she  does,  but,  er  .  .  ."  and  Patricia  laughed  nervously. 

The  last  week  in  July,  Patricia  was  invited  to  her  first  party — 
a  shower.  When  she  came  home  with  the  gifts  she  quietly  told 
her  mother  what  they  were  for.  These  were  gifts  for  her  new 
home  from  people  who  wished  her  a  happy  married  life.  Mrs. 
Williams  was  amazed. 

"Why,  Patricia,  you  have  to  take  those  things  right  back.  You 
aren't  really  getting  married,  you  know." 

"Oh,  yes.  Mother,  I  really  am." 

"But  you're  going  to  college,  aren't  you?" 

"No." 

"But  what  are  these  things  for?  Why  did  you  bring  them 
home?" 

"They  are  wedding  presents,  Mother.  Your  only  daughter  is 
being  married  August  15th." 

"You  mean  it's  really  going  to  be — ,  I  mean,  you're  really 
going  to  be  married?" 

"That's  right." 

"It  isn't  a  joke  you're  playing  on  me?  Oh,  of  course  it  is,  and 
I  don't  think  it  is  too  funny." 

"There  is  no  joke.  If  you  do  not  allow  Dan  and  me  to  be 
married  here,  we'll  go  to  Georgia." 

"Then  if  you're  going  to  be  married,  who  will  marry  you?" 

"Mr.  Swanson,  or  the  Justice-of-the-Peace  in  Blairsville, 
Georgia." 

"But,  but  why?    What  about  college?    Your  daddy  and  I — " 

"Forget  college.  Mother.  You  have  an  invitation  to  my 
wedding." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before?  How  did  everyone  else  know 
and  I  not  know?" 

Patricia  suddenly  knew  for  the  first  time  her  mother  had 
realized  what  she  had  meant  when  she  said  she  was  going  to  be 
married,  rather  it  was  the  first  time  her  mother  had  in  any  way 
taken  her  seriously.  Acting  on  impulse,  she  threw  her  arms 
around  her  mother's  neck  and  hugged  her. 

"Oh,  Mother,  I'm  so  happy." 

The  next  thing  Patricia  did  was  to  write  Dan  to  engage  Mr. 
Swanson  for  the  ceremony. 

Mrs.  Williams  had  not  known  she  had  consented  to  the  idea 
at  all.  In  fact,  she  was  doubtful  she  even  liked  the  thought  of 
her  daughter's  marriage.  She  would  have  to  get  used  to  think- 
ing about  it,  but  first  the  morning  paper  must  be  re-read. 

Mr.  Swanson's  appearance  the  next  week  after  Dan's  approach 
was  a  surprise,  therefore.  He  came  in,  sat  down,  asked  for 
Patricia  after  making  small  conversation  with  her  mother,  and 
began  to  talk  to  her  about  some  hour  in  the  morning  and  where 
"they"  would  be.  Even  though  Mrs.  Williams  was  in  the  room, 
she  did  not  understand  the  conversation  until  she  asked  questions. 

"Are  you  making  plans  for  the  choir,  Mr.  Swanson?" 

"Well,  yes,  I'm  working  on  that  on  the  side.  Someone  has  to 
play  the  organ." 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  sing  Sunday?" 

"Oh,  we  aren't  working  on  that  this  minute.  Mrs.  Haskins 
has  that  all  planned.     It's  the  wedding  we're  talking  about." 

"You  mean  Mary  Sharp  and  that  Rankin  boy's  wedding?" 

"Oh,  no,  they're  being  married  in  Mr.  Bowman's  church.  It's 
Patricia's  and  Dan's  wedding  we  are  talking  about." 

"Oh,"  Mrs.  Williams  sank  into  deep  thought  and  then  jumped 
up  with  another  "OH!" 

"You  remember.  Mother,  the  fifteenth  of  August." 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course,  but  they're  just  talking,  aren't  they?" 

Mr.  Swanson  was  a  trifle  surprised  and  a  little  embarrassed 
to  be  present  when  the  news  was  broken  to  Mrs.  Williams.  He 
stepped  on  one  foot,  then  another,  then  decided  to  leave. 

Patricia  smiled  at  him  as  he  went  toward  the  door.  "Remember 
Friday,  the  fifteenth,  at  ten.     I'll  let  you  know  where  later." 

The  next  Saturday  when  Dan  came,  the  young  couple  went 
to  the  county  seat  and  had  their  blood  tests  taken  for  their  mar- 
riage license. 


Mrs.  Williams  took  in  the  facts  slowly.  Piece  by  piece  she 
tried  to  accept  the  reality  of  Patricia's  plans.  While  Patricia 
went  to  her  first  party  she  understood  that  it  was  "that  nice 
young  Dan  Culbreth"  who  had  been  causing  all  the  commotion 
about  weddings.  When  Patricia  came  home  from  the  third  party, 
Mrs.  Williams  looked  at  the  calendar  to  see  when  the  fifteenth 
was;  it  was  seven  days  away.  When  the  license  came  with  the 
approved  blood  tests,  Mrs.  Williams  wondered  what  her  daughter 
would  wear  when  she  married.  It  took  the  first  wedding  gift 
from  Dan's  family  to  prove  that  Patricia  had  not  started  to  get 
ready  for  college.  However,  when  she  saw  Patricia  put  a  flimsy 
nightgown  into  her  suitcase,  she  for  the  first  time  began  to  realize 
that  her  only  daughter  was  going  away.  Mrs.  Williams  decided 
it  was  easiest  to  dismiss  all  this  gathered  information  because 
it  worried  her,  so  she  occupied  her  mind  about  the  milk  bottles. 

Patricia  got  up  early  the  day  before  the  wedding  and  prepared 
the  house  for  the  simple  ceremony.  Carefully  she  cleaned  every 
corner  while  she  hummed  "The  Wedding  March"  to  herself. 
Tomorrow  this  time,  she  thought,  we'll  be  married.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  train  will  be  leaving  the  station  and  Dan  and  I  will 
be  on  it.  After  she  had  the  house  spotless,  she  arranged  white 
flowers  on  the  mantel  and  throughout  the  living  room.  Tomor- 
row night,  while  these  same  flowers  are  still  here  on  this  mantel, 
I'll  be  far  away.  I'll  be  a  new  person  with  a  new  name  and  doing 
new  things.  She  blushed  at  a  thought  of  the  wedding  night. 
Dan  had  her  an  apartment.  She  would  be  fixing  his  breakfast 
the  next  day.    Wonder  how  he  likes  his  eggs? 

Next  she  packed.  This  job  only  took  her  a  few  minutes,  for 
she  and  Dan  had  decided  it  would  be  best  if  she  took  onlv  a  few 
things,  Dan's  favorite  blue  dress,  a  new  house  dress,  and  some 
other  little  things  she  had  bought  with  the  money  her  father  had 
given  her.  In  a  few  weeks  they  would  be  back  for  more  of  the 
other  things  she  was  leaving.  Patricia  thought  her  mother  would 
not  like  to  see  too  many  things  leaving  at  once,  and  Dan  had 
agreed.  Dan  always  agreed  when  it  came  to  plans  about  her 
mother,  Patricia  observed.  He's  so  considerate  about  her,  she 
added  to  herself.  After  she  finished,  she  slipped  the  heavy  bag 
under  the  bed,  for  it  might  distress  Mrs.  Williams  to  see  it 
packed  and  ready  to  go.  Patricia  did  not  want  to  disturb  the 
calm,  strange  placidness  that  her  mother  had  held  all  morning. 

She  was  disturbed  by  this  quietness  because  it  may  have  meant 
that  her  mother  was  thinking  about  the  next  day.  Once  she  had 
sat  for  an  hour  looking  at  the  sofa  across  the  room,  making  no 
move  or  sound.  It  worried  Patricia  until  she  heard  the  old 
woman  call,  "Patricia,  did  the  milkman  come  today  or  yesterday? 
I  don't  see  the  bottles." 

After  the  lunch  dishes  had  been  washed  and  the  kitchen  left 
clean,  Patricia  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  baking  her  father 
a  cake.  Her  mother  hated  the  kitchen,  she  knew,  and  poor  Air. 
Williams  would  be  doing  a  lot  of  his  own  cooking.  Even  though, 
she  reflected,  he's  a  pretty  good  cook — lots  of  experience.  Patricia 
felt  sorry  for  him.  It  did  seem  to  her  that  Mrs.  Williams  could 
take  care  of  her  husband. 

All  day  long  Mrs.  Williams  had  wandered  through  the  house 
wondering  what  Patricia  was  doing.  Satisfied  that  her  daughter 
was  working,  she  would  return  to  re-read  the  newspaper,  or 
wander  around  the  little  yard.  She  never  offered  to  help  the  girl 
or  to  question  her  on  the  vague  fear  she  had  of  the  next  day. 
Slowly  she  made  her  way  to  the  post  oiSce  twice,  once  for  the 
morning  mail  and  once  for  the  afternoon  mail,  calmly  overlook- 
ing the  yellow  package  cards  as  she  often  did  light  and  water  bills. 

The  next  morning  Patricia  was  up  before  usual.  She  fixed 
breakfast,  eating  hers  as  she  cooked  for  her  parents.  While  her 
parents  enjoyed  their  coffee,  she  took  a  bath.  She  surprised  her- 
self with  her  calmness  and  self  control,  not  quite  realizing  she 
was  almost  ready  to  enter  her  new  life;  but  she  only  hoped  she 
wouldn't  lose  her  composure. 

"Mother,"  she  told  Mrs.  Williams  as  she  dried  the  last  dish, 
"at  nine-thirty,  Dan's  parents  are  coming.  At  nine-forty-five, 
Mr.  Swanson  will  be  here.  At  ten  Dan  and  I  are  going  to  be 
married.  May  we  have  the  ceremony  here?  We  have  the  license 
and  Mr.  Swanson's  ready," 
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Mrs.  Williams  only  heard  the  first  part  of  the  speech.  She 
knew  Dan's  folks  were  coming  and  that  meant  company.  Com- 
pany meant  good  clothes.  She  would  have  to  change  then.  Later 
on  she  would  ask  Patricia  what  else  she  had  said.  Now  she  had 
to  decide  which  dress  to  put  on.  Patricia,  knowing  her  choice 
would  be  ignored,  made  two  suggestions.  The  third  and  prettiest 
dress  was  the  one  that  Mrs.  Williams  wore. 

Patricia  dressed  herself  carefully.  She  began  to  get  nervous. 
Things  were  working  out  too  well.  In  her  nervousness,  she  ran 
her  hose,  but  that  didn't  matter.  Quickly  she  substituted  another 
pair.  She  put  on  her  make-up  expertly  and  pulled  her  new  dress 
over  her  wavy  brown  hair.  I  am  glad,  she  thought,  as  she  looked 
at  herself  in  the  mirror,  that  there  will  be  no  one  but  my  parents 
and  Dan's  to  witness  the  simplest  of  ceremonies.  There  would 
be  no  telling  what  her  mother  would  do,  maybe  even  violence, 
she  added,  as  she  remembered  the  letter  scene  of  a  few  months  ago. 

When  she  had  put  the  final  touches  to  herself,  she  walked 
through  the  living  room  to  do  the  last  minute  straightening.  She 
saw  Dan's  parents'  car  turn  the  corner  and  excitement  rose  in  her 
as  the  Culbreth  Plymouth  slowed  to  a  stop.  Once  the  Culbreths 
were  in  the  house,  she  introduced  them  to  her  mother,  for  even 
though  they  lived  in  the  same  town,  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
same  church  and  she  knew  her  mother  had  forgotten  them. 

"Oh,  yes,  Patricia  told  me  you  were  coming  just  this  morning. 
How  are  you?    Well,  come  on  in  and  make  yourself  at  home." 

"Thank  you  very  much."  Mrs.  Culbreth  precisely  took  off 
her  gloves  and  sat  stiffly  on  the  sofa,  patting  a  place  beside  her 
for  her  husband. 

Scarcely  had  the  newcomers  gotten  settled,  when  Dan  came 
running  on  the  porch.  "Good  morning.  Bride,"  he  whispered  to 
Patricia  as  he  sneaked  a  quick  kiss  and  handed  her  a  corsage  of 
rosebuds.    "How's  everything?" 

"Thank  you,  my  darling.  So  far  everything  is  fine  —  too 
smooth.  Dad  is  going  to  put  the  suitcase  in  the  car  for  me  now. 
The  trunk's  unlocked,  isn't  it?" 

"Un-huh." 

Patricia  was  still  pinning  the  flowers  on  her  dress  when  Mr. 
Swanson  and  his  little  book  arrived  escorted  by  Mr.  Williams, 
looking  out  of  place  in  his  Sunday  suit.  Everyone  stood  as  the 
two  men  came  in  the  door  and  they  all  exchanged  rather  formal 
greetings,  the  Culbreths  with  their  usual  exactness  and  Mrs. 
Williams  mumbling  something  about  being  "glad  they  caught 
them  at  home."  They  were  still  standing  awkwardly,  wondering 
who  would  make  the  next  move,  when  Mrs.  Williams  breathed 
a  sigh  and  sat  down.  At  a  nod  from  his  bride,  Dan  nervously 
lurched  forward  and  almost  pushed  Mr.  Swanson  to  the  place 
Patricia  had  fixed  for  him  in  front  of  the  fireplace. 

"Let's  begin,"  he  said,  and  Patricia's  face  held  a  little  lost 
look  that  completely  contrasted  with  the  expression  of  a  moment 
ago.  "Mother,  you  and  Daddy  stand  here,  and  you  two  stand 
here,  and  well,  we'll  stand  here.    Let's  begin." 

Dan's  hand  felt  cool  and  dry  to  her  hot  damp  one.  Her  fingers 
trembled  and  she  looked  at  Dan  with  a  look  of  fear  mixed  with 
surprise.  She  was  glad  her  mother  was  directly  in  back  of  her 
so  she  could  not  see  the  expression  on  her  face  when  the  true 
realization  came. 

Mr.  Swanson  opened  his  book,  read  a  handwritten  note,  and 
cleared  his  throat. 

"The  license?" 

"It's  behind  you  on  the  mantel." 

"Very  good,  we'll  begin." 

He  straightened  his  shoulders  and  put  on  his  preaching  tone 
of  voice.     "Dearly  beloved,  we  are  gathered  together  here — " 

Patricia's  hand  squeezed  hard  on  Dan's  and  through  her  damp- 
ness, she  could  feel  his  nervousness.  It  somehow  gave  her  strength. 
She  wondered  what  her  mother  was  thinking,  whether  or  not 
she  knew  what  was  being  done.  Now  she  wished  she  could  see  her. 

"Who  giveth  this  woman  to  be  married  to  this  man?" 

There  was  a  pause  as  Mr.  Williams  drew  in  a  long  breath  and 
his  answer  was  very  low.  Patricia  shivered  to  hear  it  because  it  was 
almost  desperate  in  its  hopelessness,  "I  do."    He's  going  to  mi§s 
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me,  she  thought.  Did  her  mother  hear  her  father?  If  so,  what 
would  she  do  now.    Surely  she  heard  Mr.  Swanson  saying: 

"I,  Patricia  Allen,  take  thee  Daniel  to  be  my  wedded  hus- 
band  " 

Patricia  heard  someone  change  positions  behind  her.  Was  that 
Mrs.  Williams  finally  understanding? 

The  ring  lay  white  and  gleaming  on  the  prayer  book  during 
its  blessing.  Patricia  was  aware  of  the  coldness  of  the  metal 
as  Dan  put  it  on  her  finger.  At  last  a  narrow  white  gold  band 
representing  a  life-time  pledge  was  on  her  left  hand.  Did  her 
mother  see?    There  was  a  sigh  behind  her. 

The  prayers  came  next,  and  Patricia  tried  to  concentrate  on 
them,  to  listen  as  Mr.  Swanson  said,  "that  they,  living  faithfully 
together,  may  surely  perform  and  keep  the  vow  and  covenant 
betwixt  them — "  and  they  went  on  and  on.  Patricia  started 
to  tremble  as  she  heard  the  "Amen." 

Mr.  Swanson's  hand  over  theirs — "Let  no  man  put  asunder. 
I  pronounce  that  they  are  Man  and  Wife — " 

Finally  the  blessing,  and  the  wedding  was  over.  Mr.  Swanson 
shook  hands  with  Dan  and  kissed  Patricia's  cheek  as  he  gave 
her  "best  wishes." 

"May  I  kiss  my  wife?"  Dan's  voice  was  not  at  all  confident. 
Patricia  took  a  quick  glance  at  her  mother  to  see  her  expression 
before  she  closed  her  eyes  for  the  kiss,  but  Mrs.  Williams'  face 
was  turned  as  she  walked  across  the  room  toward  her  usual  corner. 

"I'm  married,"  rang  out  into  her  ears  and  she  whispered,  "Hus- 
band."   She  wondered  if  her  mother  knew. 

Mr.  Swanson  took  the  license  from  the  mantel  and  began  to 
fill  in  the  blanks.  "Suppose  three  of  you  witness  this  while  I  fill 
in  the  certificate." 

Patricia  turned  nervously  and  faced  the  group.  "I  know. 
Mother,  you  and  Daddy  and  Dan's  mother.    Is  that  all  right?" 

"How  lovely,"  Mrs.  Culbreth  said  for  her  and  her  husband, 
and  Mr.  Williams  nodded  in  agreement.  Mr.  WilHams  brought 
out  his  leaky  fountain  pen,  wiped  it  with  his  clean  handkerchief, 
and  handed  it  to  Mrs.  Culbreth,  who  wrote  her  name  carefully, 
Mrs.  Edith  Barry  Culbreth.  Smiling  with  satisfaction,  she  handed 
the  pen  and  paper  to  Mr.  Williams  to  take  to  Mrs.  Williams, 
seated  again  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  She  was  busy  watching 
the  way  Patricia  was  conducting  herself  in  front  of  that  boy 
and  his  parents.  She  must  remember  to  speak  to  Patricia  about  it. 

Mr.  Williams'  cheerful  voice  brought  her  back  to  the  others. 
"It's  your  turn.  Mother,  the  first  thing  we  can  do  for  our  mar- 
ried daughter  and  our  new  son.    Sign  your  name  here." 

"I  don't  want  to  sign.     I  want  Patricia  to  go  on  to  college." 

"She  can't  now,  she's  married.     Didn't  you  see?" 

"Then  she's  not  going  to  college,  then  she  wasn't  packing  for 
college?    Did  you  say  she's  married?" 

"Yes,  Mother,  I'm  married,  and  I'm  the  happiest  girl  in  the 
world.     Please  sign  and  make  me  happier." 

Dan's  parents  looked  shocked,  not  understanding.  They  had 
known,  but  — !  Mrs.  Culbreth's  hand  went  to  her  mouth.  Dan 
looked  unhappy  that  this  had  come  up.  He  hadn't  thought  about 
it,  but  if  he  had  he  would  have  known  it  would  have  occurred. 

"Please,  Mrs.  Williams,  sign  it  for  me.  I  promise  to  make  you 
a  good  son,  and  you'll  have  a  gain  instead  of  a  loss." 

"No,  I  see  no  use  in  it.  I  wanted  Patricia  to  go  to  college. 
I  didn't  know  she  was  getting  married.  Is  she  married,  Mr. 
Swanson?" 

The  unhappy  preacher  nodded  his  yes  and  his  Adam's  apple 
bobbed  up  and  down  with  his  head. 

"It's  a  trick,  I  feel  sure  it's  a  trick.  They  didn't  tell  me;  they 
didn't  let  me  know,  now  did  they — did  they?" 

"Sit  down,  Lois,"  said  Mr.  Williams  sternly,  "they  told  you 
over  and  over  again.  You  just  didn't  want  to  believe  them,  so 
you  wouldn't  listen.  Sign  your  name  or  break  your  daughter's 
heart.     I'll  explain  later,"  he  ended  dramatically. 

Mrs.  Williams  submitted  like  a  child  to  her  husband's  command 
and  wrote  in  her  scrawl  her  name.  Under  it,  Mr.  Williams  added 
his  signature  with  shaky  jerks. 

"Thank  you.  Mother,"  Patricia  knelt  beside  her  and  hugged 
the  big   unresponsive   body.    "Thank   you   for,   for,   well,   for 


everything."  The  gleam  on  her  wedding  band  was  momentarily 
dulled. 

"Well,"  said  Dan  as  a  few  unfilled  seconds  floated  by,  "well, 
let's  be  going,  honey.  Mamma,  you  and  Dad  are  going  to  drive 
us  to  the  train,  aren't  you?" 

Mr.  Swanson  folded  the  paper  in  his  book,  gave  Dan  the  cer- 
tificate, and  shook  hands  all  around  as  Mrs.  Culbreth  picked  up 
her  gloves  and  pocketbook.  Everyone  moved  toward  the  door, 
Dan  and  Patricia  arm  in  arm.  Mrs.  Williams  followed  last,  slow 
and  sluggish,  not  yet  fully  comprehending. 

Patricia  loosed  herself  from  her  husband's  arms  as  the  couple 
neared  the  steps.  With  a  trembling  hand  she  brought  her  father's 
face  down  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek.  Suddenly  on  impulse 
she  hugged  her  father  and  whispered  to  him,  "Take  good  care 


of  her.  Daddy,  please."  Mr.  Williams  returned  his  daughter's 
affections  and  assured  her  he  would  do  his  best. 

Patricia  looked  at  her  mother.  She  pitied  her  for  her  disbelief. 
Leaving  her  father,  she  ran  to  her  and  hugged  the  old  woman 
hard  trying  to  stir  some  emotion  from  the  flabby  lump.  When 
she  kissed  the  placid,  soft,  wrinkled  cheek,  she  left  it  damp.  Mrs. 
Williams  had  nothing  to  say,  no  way  to  respond. 

The  two  Williamses  stood  watching  the  Culbreth  car  out  of 
sight.  Mr.  Williams'  friendly  wave  hid  his  grief.  Mrs.  Williams 
had  no  expression  at  all — she  was  just  standing.  When  the  car 
was  gone  Mrs.  Williams  remarked,  "I  could  have  ridden  to  the 
train  with  them.  But  they'll  be  back  tonight  in  time  for  Patricia 
to  fix  supper,  won't  they?  Of  course,  they  were  just  teasing  me 
about  getting  married.  Well,  now  the  joke  is  over.  I'm  going 
to  the  post  office,  maybe  there  is  another  letter  for  Patricia." 


WILL  MORGAN: 
The  Golden  Legend 


In  honor  of  the  captive  child 

Who  left  his  herds  and  taught 

The  seven  sons  of  the  king  of  Connaught 

I  offer  prayer  for  men 

As  down  the  Asian  coast  return 

The  sounds  of  suffering  and  the  mild 

Dead  washed  by  the  Plum  Rains 
Look  up  homesick  for  holiness; 
The  line  of  grace  is  gone  for  these 
And  the  power  of  form  is  gone 
But  the  grace  of  Patrick  remains 

And  is  immaculate  and  clean 
As  the  form  of  Sullivan  was  clean 
With  grace  when  full  of  shandygaff 
He  went  from  Boston  to  the  Gulf 
And  from  the  Gulf  into  the  green 

Among  the  Mississippi  pine 

To  hide  the  fight  from  law 

And  before  the  country  sheriffs  to  draw 

The  pale  blood  of  Kilrain. 

The  days  go  by  and  we  remain 

And  when  the  rose  is  dark  from  brine 

All  we  can  ask  is  remembrance 
Have  sung  the  angels  on  the  shore 
All  we  can  ask  is  remembrance 
For  blessed  the  hearts  which  implore 
Have  sung  the  angels  on  the  shore 

At  Tara  when  the  paschal  fire 

Was  struck  and  flamed  in  Wicklow  Shire 

Down  the  shores  of  the  close-webbed  lakes 

Across  the  silent  island  leas 

Until  the  Druids  saw  the  Fire 


But  none  would  bow  to  Patrick's  God 

For  he  had  come  to  move 

The  altar  to  the  East  of  their  house; 

Fiacc  the  tender  youth 

Bowed  down  alone  and  found  by  faith 

That  holy  are  the  hearts  which  bend. 

As  gentle  Patrick  traveled  through 
The  pagan  woods  of  Strangford  Lough 
The  children  laughed  beneath  the  stars 
And  over-king  Laoghain  calls 
The  wizards  on  the  castle  walls 

But  down  in  the  Valley  of  Braid 
The  King  at  last  knelt  down  and  said: 
Who  is  your  God  and  where  is  He? 
Then  the  holy  Patrick  answered: 
The  god  of  river  and  the  sea 

He  keeps  simple  folk  by  their  right 

And  He  has  with  Him  a  Son 

For  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  as  One 

And  when  you  sacrifice 

You  will  weep  and  arise  to  face 

The  land  in  everlasting  light. 

From  Slemish  Mountain  now  the  mist 
Is  gone  and  all  the  land  is  blest 
And  in  the  night  the  sea  is  still 
For  the  fires  burning  on  the  hill 
Are  burning  for  the  birth  of  Christ. 

There  is  but  love  and  memory 
And  the  spirit  of  men  made  free 
When  formed  within  the  upper  light 
As  the  Irish  summer  makes  bright 
The  scattered  hearts  by  the  western  sea. 
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BARRETT  BOULWARE: 
The  Halcyon 

It  was  evening  now  and  he  could  tell  by  the  way  the  shadows 
slanted  across  the  road  that  it  was  time  to  stop  working,  time 
to  go  back  to  Typhoon.  He  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  face  and 
threw  the  pick  out  of  the  ditch.  TTien  he  picked  up  a  sweating 
quart  jar  of  water  and  slushed  the  liquid  on  the  dark  piebbly 
ground. 

And  Rivers,  he  thought,  now  he'll  be  drinking  his  warm  gin. 

His  mind  began  to  work  slowly  as  he  moved  down  the  road. 
He  remembered  how  Rivers  and  an  old  white-haired  man  had 
walked  by  earlier  in  the  day  while  he  was  opening  up  the  drainage 
ditch. 

"Look  at  it,"  Rivers  stormed,  gesticulating  feverishly  with  one 
arm  at  the  land  around  him  and  clutching  the  old  man  with  the 
other,  "where  on  God's  earth  could  you  get  so  much  for  so  little?" 

But  by  now  he'll  be  half-drunk,  he  thought. 

A  redbird  got  up  out  of  the  underbrush  and  flitted  through 
the  trees.  The  young  man  stopped  for  a  moment  and  listened. 
Nothing  could  be  heard  except  the  wind  rattling  the  leaves, 
which  made  him  even  more  conscious  of  the  silence.  Then  sud- 
denly he  realized  that  the  bird  had  been  singing  for  a  long  time, 
even  while  he  had  been  working  in  the  ditch. 

Ahead  of  him  a  dirty  white  sign  with  the  red  letters  For  Sale 
lay  half-covered  in  the  dead  leaves.  Without  thinking  he  left 
the  road  and  picked  it  up,  brushing  off  the  rain-splattered  dirt 
and  jamming  it  on  a  rusty  nail  driven  in  a  nearby  oak.  Below 
him  the  ground,  marked  off  by  grey  mildewed  strings,  sloped 
rapidly  into  the  muddy  waters  of  a  lake.  Now  he  left  the  plot 
of  ground  and  turned  when  he  reached  the  road.  Over  the  trees 
he  could  see  a  short  ridge  of  small  mountains,  similar  to  the  one 
on  which  he  was  standing,  rising  steeply  out  of  the  far  side  of 
the  lake  and  rounding  off  at  the  tops. 

What  would  you  call  them?  he  thought.  Not  mountains, 
they're  too  damn  small.  They  don't  look  like  hills,  they  don't 
roll,  they  rear  up,  they're  too  steep,  and  the  tops  are  rounded 
off  too  much.     Mounds.     That's  it.     West  Virginia  mounds. 

They  look  different  at  night,  he  thought.  Not  like  they  do 
now  with  the  sun  slanting  on  the  green  trees  making  them  half- 
dark,  half-silver.  At  night  the  summer  air  cools  over  the  ground 
and  the  fog  drifts  in — sometimes  a  light  fog  that  rises  and  covers 
only  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  leaving  long  fingers  traihng 
down  into  the  valleys. 

He  walked  on  now  moving  faster  down  the  road  that  coiled 
around  the  mountain. 

And  Rivers,  he  thought.  I  wonder  if  he  sold  anything  today. 
Why  would  he  come  all  the  way  up  here  from  Florida  to  sell 
real  estate  anyway?  Money?  He  makes  a  little.  But  damn! 
What  a  job  .  .  .  sitting  out  in  front  of  the  office  all  day  .  .  . 
sometimes  until  nine  o'clock  at  night  .  .  .  and  not  a  thing  to  do. 
No  one  to  talk  to  except  one  or  two  prospects  every  week.  And 
then  when  he  does  see  somebody  he  talks  too  much. 

The  road  began  to  sIo{>e  rapidly  and  he  saw  the  white  trailer 
that  had  been  placed  on  a  brick  foundation  to  serve  as  a  sales 
office.  Rivers  was  slumped  in  a  beach  chair,  head  on  chest, 
beneath  the  striped  awning  shading  the  concrete  porch. 

As  he  came  closer  Rivers  remained  in  the  same  position,  head 
down.  He  must  be  sleeping.  I'll  stop  by  and  leave  my  pick. 
Maybe  I  can  catch  a  ride  with  him  back  to  Typhoon,  he  thought. 

He  left  the  road  and  stepped  up  on  the  small  mound-like  lawn 
of  close  cut  grass,  then  crossed  over  to  the  cracked  concrete 
porch,  stopping  in  front  of  Rivers,  listening  to  the  regular  wheez- 
ing breath.    The  salesman's  face  was  dark  and  gaunt. 

Maybe  he  took  on  a  little  too  much.  He  looks  part  Indian. 
Maybe  he's  the  last  of  the  Seminoles  moving  west  in  search  of 
land,  he  thought  and  smiled. 

"Hey,  Rivers,  okay  if  I  leave  my  pick  and  jug  here  tonight?" 

The  salesman  opened  his  eyes  and  raised  his  head  slowly.  The 
whites  were  a  painful  red. 

"Hello,  Tom.    How  are  you?" 
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"Okay  if  I  leave  my  pick  here?" 

"Yeah,  sure,  put  it  under  the  ofSce." 

When  Tom  returned  Rivers  had  his  head  tilted  back  to  an 
upturned  pint  of  gin.  The  clear  liquid  was  running  out  of  the 
bottle  in  long,  slow  lurches. 

"How  about  a  drink?" 

"No  thanks,  don't  care  for  one." 

"Aw  hell,  go  on  and  take  a  drink."  Rivers  leaned  forward 
and  shoved  the  bottle  at  his  chest. 

"No  thanks,  it's  too  early  for  me." 

Rivers  screwed  on  the  top  of  the  bottle  and  placed  it  inside 
the  pocket  of  his  plaid  sport  coat. 

"How'd  things  go  today?"  Tom  asked,  sitting  down  in  a 
wooden  folding  chair  facing  the  salesman. 

"Pretty  damn  good.  I  unloaded  lot  sixty-five  on  a  sucker 
today.    You  know,  the  old  bird  I  walked  by  with  this  morning." 

"Sixty-five?  You  mean  that  pile  of  rock  sitting  back  in  the 
woods  off  Mt.  Jackson  Drive?" 

"Yeah,  that's  it.  The  worst  lot  on  the  whole  project.  There's 
no  road  in  there  and  you'd  be  damn  lucky  if  you  could  get  a 
tent  to  stand  up  on  it.  That  old  boy  would  have  to  use  a  carload 
of  dynamite  before  he  could  blast  that  rock  level  enough  to  lay 
a  foundation." 

"How  in  the  devil  did  you  ever  get  rid  of  it?  He'd  have  to  be 
crazy  to  buy  that  lot." 

"Hah!  The  old  papa  is  a  retired  schoolteacher.  And  I  got  on 
the  good  side  of  mama.  I  could  have  sold  him  anything,  so  I 
didn't  show  him  any  of  the  other  lots  in  that  price  range.  As 
for  the  road,  I  told  him  the  company  was  planning  to  run  one 
through  there." 

"I  didn't  know  they  were  going  to  build  a  road  through  there." 

"Hell,  neither  did  I,  but  the  old  papa  took  my  word  for  it  and 
signed  without  even  reading  the  contract." 

"How  much  was  the  lot?" 

"Five  hundred  bucks  cold  cash.  That's  the  way  you've  got 
to  do  it  in  this  business.  Sell  the  bad  lots  when  you  can  and 
leave  the  good  ones  for  people  who  know  what  they're  doing." 

Tom  took  out  a  cigarette  and  bent  down  to  light  it.  As  he 
looked  up  he  saw  a  small,  black  bird  flying  out  of  the  darkened 
pines  toward  them.  The  fhght  was  difficult,  ugly.  The  bird's 
wings  beat  violently  as  though  they  couldn't  catch  enough  air. 
It  dropped  lower  and  held  its  direction  for  the  office. 

"Look  at  that  bird,"  Tom  said.  "Something  mtist  be  wrong 
with  it." 

The  bird  made  a  struggling  effort  in  the  air,  then  dropped  to 
the  ground  a  few  yards  from  the  porch.  It  cocked  its  head  to 
one  side  and  stood  on  the  lawn,  watching  the  two  men. 

"Its  wing  must  be  broken,"  Rivers  said  and  walked  slowly 
toward  it  with  his  hand  stretched  out.  The  bird  made  no  effort 
to  escape  as  he  eased  his  hand  over  its  back  and  picked  it  up. 
He  examined  closely  the  greyish  feathers  on  its  small  body,  the 
thin  black  wings  and  the  long  scaly  legs. 

"I  can't  see  anything  wrong  with  it,"  Rivers  said. 

"It  looks  like  a  full  grown  bird.    What  kind  is  it?" 

"Some  kind  of  blackbird,  I  guess." 

"It's  too  small,  more  like  a  catbird." 

"Maybe,  I  don't  know.     Let's  see  if  it  can  still  fly." 

Rivers  gave  the  bird  a  toss  into  the  air.  It  gained  altitude  in 
its  peculiar  struggling  flight  for  about  a  hundred  yards,  then 
circled  and  landed  on  his  shoulder. 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned,"  Rivers  said.  "Something  must  be 
wrong  with  it." 

"Maybe  it's  sick." 

"It's  about  time  for  supper  now.  I'll  shut  it  up  in  the  office 
and  look  it  over  when  I  get  back." 

Rivers  lifted  the  bird  carefully  from  his  shoulder  and  placed 
it  inside  the  office.  The  engine  fired  on  the  first  turnover  and 
the  car  sputtered  up  the  side  road  into  the  main  highway,  run- 
ning smoother  as  it  heated  up. 

"This  looks  like  a  pretty  good  car.  Rivers,"  Tom  said. 

Now  the  salesman  was  hunched  forward  with  his  long  fingers 
(Iraped  lifelessly  over  the  top  of  the  wheel,    A  slight  flush  of 


blood  in  his  dark  face  gave  him  an  unhealthy  look  like  a  rotten 
orange  crushed  on  the  dirty  sidewalk. 

"Yeah,  it's  all  right,  but  you  should  have  seen  the  car  I  had 
when  the  real  estate  boom  was  on  in  Florida." 

"What  kind  was  it?" 

"A  seven-passenger  Lincoln.  The  damn  thing  cost  over  five 
thousand  bucks,  and  the  radiator  cap  was  a  silver-plated  grey- 
hound. Somebody  stole  it  one  night  and  it  cost  me  twenty-five 
dollars  to  get  another  one.  Twenty-five  smackers  for  a  radiator 
cap  ....  Listen,  that  was  a  car.  The  whores  used  to  line  up 
against  a  picket  fence  when  I  drove  through  the  red  light  district 
of  Jacksonville.  That  was  back  when  you  had  to  pay  if  you 
wanted  to  sleep  with  a  woman.  It  ain't  that  way  anymore.  But 
they  all  liked  to  ride  in  that  car,  whores  or  otherwise." 

"What  happened  to  it?" 

"When  the  crash  came  I  had  to  sell  her.  I  had  enough  left 
to  buy  this  Model  A.    Had  it  ever  since." 

Rivers  belched  and  the  sour  stench  of  gin  filled  the  car. 

How  does  he  sell  a  lot  when  he's  half-shot  all  the  time?  You 
wouldn't  know  it,  though.  Not  unless  you  smelled  it.  And 
he  doesn't  drink  the  damn  stuff.  He  feeds  himself  on  it,  Tom 
thought. 

And  what  about  the  real  estate  boom?  he  thought.  What  was 
he  like  when  he  drove  a  Lincoln?  What  about  the  women?  When 
you  see  an  old  bachelor  you  always  wonder  about  the  women. 
No  one  around  here  knows  much  about  him.  And  that's  because 
they  don't  see  him  much. 

"Did  you  ever  get  married.  Rivers?" 

"No.   Never  did." 

Tom  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  small  mountains  that 
rose  up  out  of  the  stone-covered  pasture  land  along  the  road. 
The  sun  had  gone  down  and  the  hills  looked  a  dark  green,  almost 
black,  against  the  colorless  sky.  Now  they're  like  mounds,  he 
thought,  like  some  great  Indian  burial  mound.  Then  he  thought 
how  Rivers  would  come  back  from  supper  and  sit  out  at  the 
office  alone  in  the  late  evening,  watching  the  cars  rush  up  and 
down  the  highway,  and  waiting.  When  dark  came  he  would 
close  up  the  office  and  come  back  to  town  ...  up  the  worn  stair- 
way of  the  boarding  house  .  .  .  into  his  room  with  the  torn  wall- 
paper and  iron-posted  bed  .  .  .  then  to  sleep.  It  must  be  a  lot 
different  from  life  in  the  Florida  real  estate  boom. 

Rivers  swung  the  car  around  a  sharp  curve  and  entered  the 
town  of  Typhoon. 

"I  wonder  what  got  into  that  bird,"  Tom  said. 

"You've  got  me.     I  can't  figure  it  out." 

His  voice  was  hoarse,  without  expression,  like  the  voice  of  a 
man  who  has  shouted  too  much.  He  stopped  the  car  and  let  it 
idle.    Tom  opened  the  door  and  got  out. 

"Thanks  for  the  lift.  Rivers,  I'll  be  seeing  you." 

The  Model  A  backfired,  then  roared  down  the  one  street  of 
Typhoon. 

II 

Tom  caught  a  long  bunch  of  wire  grass  and  pulled  himself 
out  of  the  ditch.  Two  weeks  had  passed  since  he  had  seen  Rivers. 
He  swung  the  pick  on  his  shoulder  and  moved  down  the  road 
in  the  direction  of  the  sales  office. 

Pretty  soon  I'll  be  eating  supper  if  I  can  catch  a  ride  home 
with  the  old  bastard,  he  thought,  walking  along  the  winding 
road.  He  felt  tired  and  pushed  his  legs  harder,  anxious  to  sit 
on  the  cool  porch  and  rest. 

When  the  small  white  office  came  into  sight  Tom  could  see 
the  salesman  sitting  in  the  same  beach  chair  facing  up  the  road. 
He  stood  up  and  leaned  one  shoulder  against  the  steel  f>ole  sup- 
porting the  awning.  As  Tom  walked  up  on  the  lawn.  Rivers 
smiled. 

"Hello  Tom,  I  heard  you'd  been  sick.    How  do  you  feel  now?" 

"I  feel  all  right  now,  but  I  sure  hated  to  lose  that  two  weeks." 

"Get  yourself  a  chair  and  sit  down." 

Tom  crossed  the  porch  and  picked  up  one  of  the  folding  chairs 
stacked  against  the  wall.  As  he  broke  the  chair  down  he  heard 
a  hoarse  scream  inside  the  office  followed  by  a  light  threshing 
on  the  wall. 


"What  in  the  hell  is  that?"  Tom  asked. 
"That's  Butch." 
"Butch?    Who's  Butch?" 

"Wait  a  second  and  I'll  show  you." 

Rivers  stepped  into  the  office  and  returned  with  the  small, 
black  bird  sitting  on  his  shoulder. 

The  bird  began  pecking  at  his  ear  with  its  long,  dull-colored 
bill.  Then  it  struggled  into  the  air  and  hovered  over  his  head 
for  a  moment  with  its  wings  beating  rapidly  to  hold  the  position. 
When  Rivers  reached  for  the  bird,  it  launched  into  a  low, 
awkward  flight  over  the  weed-covered  ground  beyond  the  lawn. 
Then  with  a  hoarse  scream  it  circled  and  landed  on  the  salesman's 
shoulder  again. 

"This  is  Butch,"  Rivers  said. 

"Well  I'll  be  damned.  I'd  forgotten  all  about  that  bird. 
What  was  wrong  with  him?" 

The  salesman's  dark  face  wrinkled  in  a  grin. 

"Come  on,  I  want  to  show  you  something." 

The  two  walked  across  the  lawn  into  the  rough  ground  cov- 
ered with  young  pines,  ragweeds,  and  dead  grass.  Butch  flew 
from  his  perch  and  landed  on  the  ground  behind  Rivers.  He 
followed  the  men  closely,  half-flying,  half-hopping,  with  his  bill 
opened  wide.  Rivers  kicked  up  the  grass  with  his  feet  until  a 
flutter  set  up  as  a  grasshopper  rose  in  front  of  them,  its  yellow 
and  black  wings  flashing  rapidly. 

"There  he  goes.  Butch!     Go  get  him,  boy!"  Rivers  yelled. 

Butch  was  already  on  the  wing  close  behind  the  grasshopper. 
When  it  dived  under  a  ragweed  some  twenty  yards  away,  he 
landed  and  ducked  his  head  in  the  mat  of  dead  grass.  He  swal- 
lowed the  insect  whole  and  with  a  scream  flew  back  to  the  sales- 
man's shoulder. 

"Well  I'll  be  damned,"  Tom  said.  "I  never  saw  anything 
like  that  before." 

"Do  you  know  what  he  is?"  Rivers  asked. 

"No." 

"He's  a  Molothrus  Ater." 

"A  what?" 

"A  Molothrus  Ater." 

"What  in  the  devil  is  that?" 

"A  cowbird." 

"What's  a  cowbird?" 

"A  cowbird  stays  around  cattle  all  the  time.  He  takes  up 
with  this  one  cow,  see,  and  rides  around  on  its  back  all  day  long 
just  waiting  for  the  cow  to  kick  up  a  bug.  Then  when  a  bug 
flies  up  he  flies  down  and  nails  it." 

"Then  Butch  wasn't  hurt  at  all  when  he  flew  in  here  that  day?" 

"Hell  no,  that  damn  fool  thinks  I'm  a  cow." 

The  two  men  turned  and  started  back  to  the  porch.  Rivers 
continued  talking. 

"All  he  does  is  follow  me  around  all  day  long  screaming  for 
bugs.  I'll  bet  I  walk  ten  iniles  a  day  trying  to  kick  up  enough 
grasshoppers  to  keep  him  fed.  Look  down  there  on  the  porch." 
Rivers  pointed  to  the  grey  splotches  covering  the  concrete.  "In 
five  minutes  that  grasshopper  he  just  ate  will  be  down  there 
with  the  rest  of  them." 

Both  of  the  men  sat  on  the  porch  and  the  bird  perched  in  a 
small  pine  not  far  away.  The  sun  was  out  of  sight  and  it  was 
quiet  around  the  office  except  for  a  redbird  singing  back  on  the 
mountain. 

"The  newspaj>ers  even  ran  a  story  on  him,"  Rivers  said.  "That's 
how  I  found  out  what  kind  of  bird  he  is." 

"He  ought  to  make  a  good  sales  attraction,"  Tom  said. 

"Sells  more  lots  than  I  do.  Everybody  that  comes  around 
here  wants  to  see  him.  But  listen,  he's  some  bird.  I  was  having 
a  drink  with  some  prospects  the  other  day  and  I  decided  since 
he  eats  anything  he  can  get  ahold  of  he  would  probably  like  a 
little  snort,  too.  So  I  poured  him  out  a  little  shot  of  gin  in  his 
water  can.  He  went  over  and  took  a  couple  of  pulls  on  it  and 
just  stood  there  for  a  minute  with  his  head  cocked  to  one  side." 

"Waiting  to  see  what  hapjjened,  huh?" 

"Yeah,  and  then  he  staggered  off  a  couple  of  feet.  Well  there 
are  a  bunch  of  damn  sparrows  around  here  that  hate  his  guts, 
and  they  jump  him  every  time  he  gets  far  from  the  office.     It's 
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because  he's  a  parasite,  1  guess.  Or  because  he  took  up  with  a 
man.  Anyway  he  took  off  and  started  flying  around  in  crazy 
circles  screaming  hke  hell.  Maybe  he  was  aiming  to  tangle  with 
those  chippies,  I  don't  know.  Then  about  five  of  them  jumped 
him  and  he  lost  his  courage.  So  he  went  into  a  power  dive  to 
try  to  shake  them  off  and  crashed  into  that  pine  tree  over  there. 
Those  chippies  almost  finished  him  off  before  I  could  get  out 
there.  And  now  he's  a  damn  teetotaler,  won't  touch  a  drop. 
He's  even  suspicious  of  water." 

Rivers  took  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  it. 

"It's  about  time  for  chow.     You  ready  to  go  in?" 

"Yeah,  let's  go." 

When  the  salesman  opened  the  door  to  the  Ford  the  bird  flew 
down  from  the  tree  and  perched  on  the  steering  wheel. 

"Are  you  going  to  take  him?"  Tom  asked. 

"Sure,  I  take  him  in  almost  every  night." 

Rivers  started  the  car.  The  bird  hopped  from  the  steering 
wheel  on  to  his  shoulder  and  began  pulling  at  his  hair. 

"Sell  any  lots  today?"  Tom  asked. 

"Yeah,  I  sold  a  guy  from  Huntington.  He  brought  his  wife 
and  kids  out.  You  should  have  seen  those  kids  chasing  around 
catching  bugs  for  old  Butch.     I  bet  they  fed  him  a  thousand." 

The  car  entered  the  small  town  and  moved  down  the  deserted 
street.  Rivers  parked  in  front  of  the  only  restaurant  in  town. 
When  the  two  climbed  out  of  the  car  the  bird  flew  from  the 
salesman's  shoulder  to  a  telephone  line  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street. 

"Will  he  stay  there  till  you  get  back?"  Tom  asked  as  they 
stepp>ed  up  on  the  dirty  sidewalk. 

"Sure,  he'll  be  all  right.  Why  don't  you  come  in  and  have 
supper  on  me?    You  can  call  home  inside  and  tell  your  folks." 

"Well  .  .  .  okay,  thanks,"  Tom  said,  and  they  entered  the 
restaurant. 

When  they  returned  from  eating,  a  group  of  men  were  leaning 
against  the  brick  wall  of  the  restaurant  talking  and  joking. 

Tom  looked  up  at  the  telephone  line.  A  row  of  starlings  had 
flown  in  and  were  sitting  where  Butch  had  landed. 

"I  wonder  if  he's  still  up  there,"  Tom  said  as  the  salesman 
opened  the  door  to  the  Model  A. 

"If  he  hasn't  gone  and  taken  up  with  some  damn  cow,"  Rivers 
said.    Then  he  called,  "Here  Butch!" 

The  men  stopf>ed  their  conversation  and  looked  up  and  down 
the  empty  sidewalk. 

Butch  gave  a  scream  and  flew  down  from  the  row  of  black 
starlings  into  the  car  window. 

"Well  I'll  swear,  did  you  see  that?"  said  one  of  the  men. 


Rivers  climbed  into  the  car  smiling  and  started  the  engine. 

"Look,  Tom,  how  about  a  game  of  pool  and  a  couple  of  beers 
tonight?" 

"Sure,  Rivers,  that'll  be  fine." 

"Okay,  I'll  come  by  around  eight." 

The  salesman  moved  down  the  road  with  the  bird  on  his  shoul- 
der. The  group  of  men  watched  him  out  of  sight  as  the  Model  A 
chugged  quietly  down  the  main  street. 

Ill 

The  next  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  Tom  walked  down  the 
sloping  road  to  the  office.  Rivers  was  sitting  in  the  beach  chair 
as  usual.     He  did  not  stand  up  as  Tom  crossed  the  lawn. 

"Hello,  Rivers,  how  are  things  going?"  Tom  said. 

"Okay,  I  guess." 

"Where's  old  Butch?" 

Rivers  sat  for  a  while  without  saying  anything,  looking  at 
the  cracked  concrete.  Then  he  lifted  his  head  and  looked  out 
over  the  ragweeds  and  the  small  pines. 

"Butch  got  killed  today,"  he  said. 

"Damn,  that's  too  bad.    How'd  it  happen?" 

"He  was  taking  a  bath  in  the  basin,  there  in  the  office,  see, 
and  I  went  in  to  see  how  he  was  getting  along.  When  I  started 
to  leave,  he  tried  to  follow  me  and  I  closed  the  door  on  him  .  .  . 
it  broke  his  neck  ...  I  didn't  know  the  damn  fool  was  going 
to  try  to  .  .  ." 

Rivers  kept  looking  out  over  the  field  of  ragweeds,  and  talking. 
Then  tears  eased  into  his  eyes  and  rolled  dow^n  over  the  dark  loose 
folds  of  skin  beneath  them.  They  seemed  to  come  without  effort, 
and  Rivers  kept  talking  as  though  nothing  were  happening.  Tom 
felt  his  lips  tighten  in  a  sudden  urge  to  laugh.  Then  he  felt  bad 
that  he  wanted  to  laugh. 

"...  I  took  him  out  and  buried  him  .  .  .  ,"  Rivers  said  and 
his  voice  broke.  He  put  his  head  in  his  hands.  Tom  felt  uncom- 
fortable. He  couldn't  think  of  anything  to  say,  and  the  stillness 
became  heavy,  oppressive. 

"It's  too  bad  about  Butch,  Rivers,"  he  said  looking  away. 
"I  think  I'll  walk  to  town.     I  need  to  get  home  early." 

As  he  walked  away  he  released  his  breath  in  a  long  exhalation. 
Well  ...  he  thought  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  hell.  When  he  reached  the 
highway  he  stopped  and  looked  back.  The  long  uneven  shadows 
of  the  pines  were  reaching  out  from  the  round-topped  mountains 
toward  the  white  office.  Rivers  straightened  up,  tilted  back  his 
head,  and  took  a  long  drink.  The  air  was  getting  cooler.  I  guess 
there'll  be  fog  tonight,  Tom  thought,  and  turned  for  Typhoon. 


MARILYN  ROBINETTE: 
Damp  Leaves  Won't  Crackle 

Joe  pushed  the  door  open  and  somewhere  in  back  a  little  bell 
rang  as  we  walked  in.  The  greasy-steamy  smell  really  hit  us 
coming  in  out  of  the  morning  cold  like  that,  and  the  aluminum^ 
coffee-maker  over  near  the  big  plate  window  was  beginning  to 
steam  up  the  glass  and  make  the  place  seem  hotter  and  smaller 
than  ever.  The  grill  was  empty  except  for  a  wrinkled-looking 
man  in  a  brown  leather  jacket  with  Crunch-O  Co.  stencilled  on 
the  back.  He  was  hooking  his  last  five-cent  bag  of  fresh  potato 
chips  onto  a  stand  at  the  counter,  and  on  the  way  out  he  touched 
his  cap  and  nodded  at  us  with  a  kind  of  pained  expression. 

"Arthritis,"  I  said,  "prob'ly,"  and  I  propped  up  against  one 
of  the  leather  stools  and  tore  the  wrapper  off  the  piece  of  Den- 
tyne.  Joe  leaned  over  the  lunch  counter  and  aimed  his  voice 
at  the  swinging  doors  that  went  back  to  the  kitchen.  It  sounded 
loud. 
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"Mother." 

In  a  minute  the  doors  swung  open  and  she  came  out.  She 
was  a  great  big  blustery  woman.  When  she  opened  her  mouth 
to  speak,  you  could  see  the  brown  stuff  that  had  collected  on 
her  teeth,  and  if  you  got  too  close  to  her  when  she  was  talking, 
you  didn't  have  to  see  it  to  know  it  was  there.  And  she  had 
the  biggest  hands.  I  had  noticed  them  every  time  she  lit  a  cig- 
arette or  sloshed  a  cup  of  coffee  over  the  counter.  The  end  of 
her  thumb  and  forefinger  were  the  same  brownish-yellow  —  I 
reckon  because  she  never  ducked  her  cigarette  till  the  smoke 
was  coming  out  both  ends. 

I  had  only  been  in  the  bus  station  grill  a  couple  of  times  before 
— with  Joe — and  those  were  the  only  times  I  ever  saw  her.  But 
she  was  always  sending  for  Joe,  sending  a  colored  boy  on  a 
bicycle  to  look  for  him,  or  one  of  the  cab  drivers  who  hung 
around  there.  Lots  of  times  it  would  be  when  we  were  playing 
football  in  the  afternoons  on  the  lot  down  from  the  high  school. 
The  colored  boy  or  the  cabbie  would  come,  and  when  Joe  looked 


up  and  saw  one  of  them — they  never  yelled  over  to  him — he'd 
stop,  no  matter  what,  and  go  with  the  guy.  He  never  said 
anything  'cept  "See  you  fellas." 

Joe  called  the  plays  and  was  captain  of  the  Blues,  so  we  never 
did  much  after  he  left.  Usually  we'd  get  our  stuff  and  go. 
And,  walking  home,  the  fellas  would  cuss  old  Katie  and  say 
some  pretty  awful  things  about  her. 

At  first  I  don't  think  Mother  and  Aunt  Nell  thought  very 
much  of  the  idea  of  my  going  around  with  Joe.  And  it  was 
on  account  of  her.  You  know  how,  when  you  bring  a  new  fella 
over  for  supper  or  take  a  different  girl  out,  they  always  want 
to  know,  first  thing,  what  their  daddy  does  and  where  they  live. 
It  would've  been  much  better  if  I  could  have  told  them  that 
Joe's  daddy  was  a  vice-president  at  the  bank  and  his  mother  was 
a  D.A.R.  But  Joe's  daddy  was  dead  and  old  Katie — in  a  blue 
uniform  that  was  too  tight  all  the  way  around  her,  and  with  her 
frizzy  brown  hair  pulled  up  in  a  net — worked  in  the  bus  station 
grill.  And  they  lived  in  one  of  the  little  apartments  of  the 
government  project  over  in  a  pretty  rough  section. 

But  the  more  I  brought  Joe  home,  the  more  I  think  they  got 
to  liking  him.  Once  after  he  had  left,  I  heard  Mother  tell  Dad 
that  it  was  "really  surprising  that  he's  such  a  well-mannered 
child,  considering  .  .  .",  and  she  dropped  it  there. 

"Considerin'  old  Katie?"  I  thought  I'd  try  finishing  it  for  her. 
But  all  the  answer  I  got  was  a  look  that  meant  I  wasn't  supposed 
to  have  heard. 

I  reckon  nobody  much  liked  old  Katie,  or  else  they  just  didn't 
care.  She  was  pals  with  most  of  those  cabbies,  though,  and  the 
Italian  cook  back  in  the  kitchen  and  some  of  the  soldiers  and 
guys  that  rode  the  bus  regularly  and  stopped  in  our  town.  But 
I  liked  her  all  right.  I  don't  know  why,  except  she  was  Joe's 
mother. 

Standing  there  now,  Katie  nodded  briefly  at  me  and  began 
to  fish  around  in  her  pocket  for  a  cigarette. 

"Did  you  get  the  milk  off  the  stoop,  son?" 

Joe  said  yes  ma'am  he  had,  and  lit  her  a  match  from  the  book 
he  found  at  the  other  end  of  the  counter  before  he  went  on 
talking. 

"Kenny  and  Mr.  Barton,  Mother,  asked  me  to  go  with  them 
huntin'  this  afternoon  out  near  White's  Pond."  He  blew  out 
the  match.  "Kenny's  brother's  got  a  new  twenty-two  he  said 
he  wanted  me  to  try.  Mike  and  Will  are  goin',  and  Mr.  Barton 
is  takin'  us  in  their  station  wagon,  and  we'll  probably  be  back 
about  seven." 

"Not  any  later  than  seven,"  I  said.  "And  we'll  be  real  careful 
with  the  guns,  'specially  since  my  dad's  along.  Maybe  we'll  bag 
you  a  rabbit  for  supper!"  But  I  guess  I  sounded  too  enthusiastic, 
because  she  just  looked  at  me  funny  for  a  minute  and  turned 
back  to  Joe. 

"I  asked  you  to  rake  those  leaves  out  on  the  side  last  week 
sometime." 

"I  did—" 

"The  leaves  fell  again,  didn't  they?  And  there's  a  light  in 
the  kitchen  I  wanted  you  to  wire  up  and  the  weak  place  on  the 
steps.  You  told  me  yourself  you'd  do  it  and  it's  Saturday  and 
you  ain't  doin'  it  on  Sunday.     If  you'd  just  not  be  so  damn — " 

"O-kay,  Mother.     I'll  stay." 

I  slid  down  off  the  stool  and  Joe  buttoned  up  his  jacket  like 
he  was  leaving,  but  he  didn't. 

Old  Katie  reached  for  an  ashtray  and  twisted  the  cigarette 
out  in  it.  She  rubbed  her  hands  down  the  sides  of  her  uniform, 
and  without  looking  at  Joe,  she  said,  "You  be  careful  with  the 
boy's  gun  and  don't  let  nothin'  happen  to  it."  And  she  went 
back  into  the  kitchen. 

Daddy  pulled  up  in  front  of  Morris'  Hardware  at  eleven  and 
blew  for  Joe  and  me.  We  had  to  wait  for  Mr.  Morris  to  push 
his  glasses  down  on  his  nose  to  count  out  correct  change  for  the 
cartridges  we  bought,  and  then  we  ran  on  out  to  get  in  the  car 
with  Dad  and  Mike  and  Will. 

"Anybody  can  be  slow,"  Mike  said.  Joe  gave  him  a  little  push 
.in  the  face  and  told  him  to  move  his  size  fourteen  shoes  over 


so  we  could  get  in.  Will  said  "Shhh,"  and  pointed  a  fat  finger 
at  the  radio  where  Dad  had  tuned  in  the  State-Kentucky  game. 
So  we  talked  football  the  fifteen  mile  drive  out  of  town  and 
down  highway  fifty-nine  to  where  we  cut  off  onto  the  long  dirt 
road  to  White's  Pond. 

It  was  cold  as  whiz  that  day.  The  sky  was  one  big  cloud,  low 
and  gray  and  the  wind  really  cut.  We  pulled  into  the  clearing 
by  the  lake  where  Dad  usually  parks  the  car,  and  before  we  got 
out,  he  reached  in  the  glove  compartment  for  an  extra  pair  of 
gloves  that  Joe  insisted  he  didn't  need.  Mike  and  I  got  the  guns 
out,  while  Will  distributed  enough  for  everybody  a  pocketful 
of  cartridges.  Dad  lit  his  pipe  and  pulled  the  hunting  cap  down 
over  his  ears  before  he  got  out  to  lock  the  car  and  check  to  see 
if  we  three  were  ready.  He  took  my  brother  Will's  gun,  cocked 
it,  pulled  the  trigger,  and  it  gave  an  even  little  click.  Then 
he  handed  it  back  to  Joe  who  grinned  and  said  it  sure  was  a 
good-looking  gun. 

"Plutocrat!"  Will  thumped  the  handle  with  his  finger.  "And 
me  with  this  lousy  old  BB.     Just  wait  till  Christmas." 

We  started  through  the  woods  and  it  was  extra  quiet  because 
damp  leaves  won't  crackle  under  boots.  It  wasn't  five  minutes 
before  we  saw  the  tracks  and  then  the  rustling  in  the  brush 
before  us  and  the  bundle  of  brown  fur  that  stopped  dead  still 
in  its  tracks  like  scared  animals  do  to  make  use  of  their  own 
built-in  camouflage. 

"You  take  this  one,  Joe."  Dad  whispered  without  moving  his 
lips  or  taking  his  eye  off  the  rabbit.  Joe  raised  the  twenty-two, 
sighted  it,  and  we  all  waited  a  long,  still  minute  before  he  pulled 
the  trigger.  There  was  a  dull  "clup"  sound  .  .  .  The  little  animal 
scampered  off  into  the  brush. 

Joe  lowered  the  gun  and  looked  at  it. 

"That's  funny,"  Dad  said.  "The  cartridge  was  in  place  and 
it  was  cocked." 

"And  it  clicked  before,"  Mike  added. 

"Maybe  I  did  something  to  it."  Joe  was  still  staring  down 
at  it  in  his  hands. 

Dad  took  it  and  aimed  at  the  same  place  in  the  brush  where 
the  rabbit  had  been  a  minute  before.  He  pulled  the  trigger  and 
it  made  the  same  dull  sound. 

"It's  never  been  fired  before,"  I  said.  "Prob'ly  needs  a  grease 
job." 

"Take  it  on  along,  anywav,  son.  Maybe  it  will  snap  later." 
And  Dad  handed  it  back  to  Joe. 

After  a  while  Will  suggested  we  split  up  in  pairs — five  together 
was  too  many — and  meet  back  at  the  car  by  six-fifteen.  Joe 
and  I  didn't  see  rabbit  one  after  that.  We  heard  the  crack  of 
guns  over  to  our  left  a  couple  of  times,  but  even  following  up 
the  few  tracks  we  found  got  us  nowhere.  Pretty  soon  it  began 
to  sprinkle  a  little,  which  wasn't  too  bad,  being  under  the  thick, 
tall  trees.  Joe  wasn't  saying  much,  and  I  could  tell  he  must 
have  felt  pretty  bad  about  the  gun.  But  it  certainly  wasn't 
his  fault. 

We  decided  to  start  back  about  five-thirty.  The  wind  was 
beginning  to  rip  through  the  woods  and  blow  the  wet  drizzle 
down  in  our  faces.  Besides,  we  wanted  to  get  on  back  and  see 
what  luck  the  others  had  had.  There  had  been  more  shots — in 
Mike  and  Will's  direction  this  time. 

We  met  them  coming  through  the  woods.  Will  was  grinning  so, 
you  couldn't  see  his  eyes,  and  swinging  by  the  hind  legs,  he  had 
two  big  buck  rabbits.  He'd  gotten  one  in  the  leg,  the  other 
through  the  shoulder  in  pretty  neat,  clean  shots. 

"But,  man,  you  should've  seen  the  one  that  I  missed!"  And 
Mike  held  up  his  hands  with  about  two  square  feet  of  nothing 
between  them. 

".  .  .  'that  got  away'  is  what  he  said  the  time  we  went  fishin'," 
Joe  said  and  winked  at  me. 

About  that  time  the  bottom  fell  out.  A  big  gust  of  wind 
tore  down  from  the  sky  and  brought  great,  huge  drops  that  fell 
in  sheets.  We  made  a  run  for  it.  Will  is  kind  of  fat  and  he  puffs 
when  he  runs  and  gets  behind.  I  looked  back  once  to  motion 
him  to  come  on  and  he  was  coming  through  the  woods,  still 
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grinning,  the  bloody  drops  that  fell  from  the  dangling  dead 
rabbits  being  washed  away  as  soon  as  they  hit  the  ground. 

Dad  was  already  in  the  car  when  we  got  there,  knocking  the 
wet  ashes  out  of  the  bowl  of  his  pipe.  He  grinned  back  at  Will 
and  said  he  had  been  no  luckier  than  Joe  and  me.  We  dried  off 
the  guns,  piled  them  in  the  back,  and  shook  the  water  out  of  our 
hair,  while  Will  tied  his  loot  onto  the  fender. 

I've  never  seen  it  rain  any  harder.  The  windshield  wipers  went 
like  whiz,  but  still  Dad  was  having  trouble  seeing  the  road — 
evers'thing  was  so  gray.  We  were  right  up  on  the  huge  mud 
puddle  before  Dad  saw  it,  and  when  he  swerved  around  to  miss  it, 
the  back  of  the  car  slid  easily  and  quickly  off  into  the  ditch. 

We  were  no  more  than  two  miles  down  the  road  and  it  was 
seven  o'clock  then.  TTie  back  wheels  spun  and  dug  into  the  mud 
when  Dad  tried  to  pull  out,  so  we  jumped  out  of  the  car  to  push. 
It  took  us  ten  minutes  and  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  hard  labor  in  that 
pelting  rain  to  see  that  the  wheels  were  too  far  in  for  us  to 
get  out. 

There  was  a  ramshackled  old  tobacco  barn  about  fifty  yards 
over  in  a  field — with  planks  in  it,  as  Joe  pointed  out,  so  he  and  I 
took  out  through  the  wet  broomsage.  We  ripped  out  two  half- 
rotten  boards  from  one  side  of  the  shack,  and  started  back.  The 
rain  had  let  up  a  little  into  a  Hghter,  steadier  beat.  It  was 
beginning  to  get  dark. 

"What  do  you  reckon  Katie's  gonna  say?"  I  said.  I  was  drag- 
ging one  of  the  planks  behind  me. 

Joe  had  the  other  one  under  his  arm,  and  he  was  watching  his 
shoes  make  a  loud  sucking  sound  with  every  step. 

"Funnv,"  he  said,  "that  that  was  the  only  thing  she  told  me." 

"What?" 

"To  be  careful  with  the  gun." 

"Aw,  I  didn't  mean  that.  My  gosh,  there's  nothing  wrong 
with  that  gun  a  good  simonizing  won't  fix.  You  never  had  a 
chance  to  knock  it  out  of  whack,  anyway.  I  mean  about  being 
late." 

"Oh.  Nothin',  probably.  Her  bark's  usually  worse  than  her 
bite.  She  won't  care.  Forget  it.  Hey,  you  fellas,  this  oughta 
do  the  trick."    He  held  the  plank  up  over  his  head. 

It  did.  And  by  the  time  we  had  gotten  the  car  out  of  the 
ditch,  shaken  off  what  water  hadn't  soaked  in,  and  climbed  back 
into  the  car,  the  rain  had  switched  back  into  that  slow  little 
drizzle,  like  at  first. 

"Now  ain't  that  just  our  luck!"  Mike  pulled  off  his  rain- 
soaked  boots,  making  it  a  point  not  to  look  over  at  Will,  who 
was  holding  his  nose  and  making  a  face. 


The  street  lights  were  on,  and  the  neon  signs  flashed  double 
with  the  reflection  from  the  wet,  black  streets.  It  was  eight- 
thirty  as  we  drove  into  the  south  end  of  town. 

Dad  reached  to  tune  down  the  radio  before  he  glanced  back 
and  said,  "Joe,  o.k.  to  take  you  home  first?" 

"Oh,  no,"  Joe  leaned  up  in  his  seat.  "No,  that's  o.k.  I  mean, 
I'll  just  get  out  anywhere  up  here  in  front  of  Falls  Drug." 

"You've  had  enough  rain  today,  boy."  Dad  turned  down 
Grimes  Street  toward  the  government  apartments. 

"But  this  puts  you  out  of  your  way."  He  leaned  further  over. 
"I  tell  you,  let  me  walk  from  this  next  corner.  It's  just  two 
blocks." 

"What's  two  blocks?  If  it  weren't  for  you  boys,  I'd  still  be 
thirty  miles  down  a  muddy  road." 

Joe  settled  back  silently  till  we  turned  up  Hoover  Street  where 
he  lives.  The  apartments  are  all  shaped  like  the  little  red  hotels 
my  brother  found  in  our  Monopoly  set  to  play  with.  There  was 
a  street-light  on  the  telephone  post  in  front  of  the  one  Joe  and 
Katie  live  in,  and  under  it,  parked  at  the  curb,  was  a  Yellow  Cab. 

Joe  sat  up  again.  "This'll  be  fine,"  he  said  quickly.  "I'll  get 
out  here." 

"It's  ...  up  further,  isn't  it?" 

"Yeah,  but — " 

And  as  we  drove  up  behind  the  Yellow  Cab,  the  porch  light 
over  the  stoop  flicked  on,  and  the  door  opened.  Katie  was  stand- 
ing there  behind  the  screen.  From  the  dim  stoop  light  I  could 
see  that  her  hair  wasn't  in  the  net,  but  hung  long  down  her  back, 
and  she  had  on  a  pink  silk  thing  and  her  lipstick  looked  purple 
and  greasy. 

"Thanks  a  lot,  folks.  I  enjoyed  it.  'Preciate  it,  Mr.  Barton. 
See  you  fellas."  Joe  was  fighting  with  the  door  handle.  He  was 
half-way  out  of  the  car  when  Katie  yelled. 

"I  thought  you  said  you  was  gettin'  back  at  seven." 

"We  got—" 

"Well,  never  mind.  I  might  of  known  .  .  .  You  can  go  on 
downtown  to  get  your  supper,  now." 

Joe  drew  back  in  the  car  a  little. 

"And  Minnie's  expecting  you  over  there  for  the  night.  Thank 
the  man  for  the  ride." 

And  as  soon  as  she  shut  the  door,  the  porch  light  went  back 
off.  Daddy  shifted  into  low,  and  we  drove  on  up  the  street  to 
take  Will  home.    None  of  us  looked  at  Joe. 
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SPIC  and  SPAN 


322  Tate  Street 
GREENSBORO 


Wash-O-Mat 

SELF-SERVICE  LAUNDRY 

328   Tate   Street 
Phone  2-1329 


Pollock's  Shoes  Inc. 

HANDBAGS       ....       HOSIERY 

High  Style  at  Popular  Prices 

102  South  Elm 


MOMS  OWNED..  MOMS  MANAGED 

A  store  of  individual  shops 
for  the  college  girl 


BEST  SERVICE 
AT  LOWEST  PRICES 

Carolina  Camera  Center,  Inc. 

1 1 6  West  Sycamore  Street 
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and  Old  Spice  Cosmetics 
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Organs 

Band  Instruments 
Complete  Sheet  Music 
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"Everything  Musical''^ 

Moore  Music  Co. 
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Phone  4-4636 


Campus  Interviews  on  Cigarette  Tests 
Number  6. ..the  beaver 


"How  eager 

can  they 

get?'' 


FOR  once  in  his  life,  our  fervent  friend  admits  that  eagerness  can  be 
over-done!  He's  alluding,  of  course,  to  all  these  quick-trick  cigarette  tests 
—the  ones  that  ask  you  to  decide  on  cigarette  mildness  after  just  one 
puff,  one  sniff,  one  inhale  or  one  exhale !  When  the  chips  are 
down,  he  realizes  cigarette  mildness  can't  be  judged  in  a  hurry. 
That's  why  he  made  . .  . 

The  sensible  test ...  the  30-Day  Camel  Mildness  Test  which 
asks  you  to  try  Camels  as  your  steady  smoke— on  a  pack  after 
pack,  day  after  day  basis.  No  snap  judgments  needed.  After  you've 
enjoyed  Camels— and  only  Camels— for  30  days  in  your  "T-Zone" 
(T  for  Throat,  T  for  Taste) ,  we  believe  you  II' knoiv  why  .  . . 


More  People  Smoke  Camels 


than  any  other  cigarettel 


